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L'ATELIER    DE    COURBET 
BY    CLIVE    BELL 

T  a  moment  when  in  Paris  Courbet 
is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastically 
discussed  painters,  appropriately 
enough  the  Barbazanges  Gallery 
has  brought  to  light  his  most 
famous  picture,  and  "  Les  amis  du  Louvre  "  are 
now  asking  for  subscriptions  wherewith  to  buy 
it  for  the  State.  Needless  to  say,  this  important 
work,  for  which  the  Louvre  will  have  to  pay  a 
million  francs  or  so,  was,  fifty-five  years  ago, 
duly  refused  admittance  to  the  Salon.  That  is 
as  it  should  be ;  it  is  in  the  tradition.  Also,  this 
particular  instance  of  ofificial  imbecility  has 
become  notorious  by  reason  of  Coiirbet's 
singular  counter-manifestation.  Everyone  knows 
how  he  exposed  his  picture  in  a  booth  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Salon  and  above  the  door 
placed  this  legend — "On  est  mieux  ici  qu'en 
face."     The  story  is  classic. 

No  one  will  now  deny  that  he  was  right. 
L' Atelier  is  a  great  picture.  It  is  great  in  spite 
of  its  stupidities  and  its  commonplaces,  its  stock 
figures  and  anecdotic  gestures;  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  call  it  a  masterpiece.  It  falls  short 
of  that ;  indeed,  it  cannot  well  be  described  even 
as  Courbet's  masterpiece,  unless  we  are  to  main- 
tain that  to  plan  and  carry  out,  even  with  partial 
success,  so  vast  a  work  is  a  greater  achievement 
than  to  succeed  completely  in  a  smaller.  For 
this  picture  is  vast ;  I  have  not  the  exact  measure- 
ments by  me,  but  I  should  think  it  cannot  be  less 
than  25  feet  by  15.  Certainly,  there  were  primi- 
tives who  realised  in  their  wall  paintings  con- 
ceptions on  this  scale,  and  since  them  there  have 
been  Raphael  and  Veronese  and  a  few  more. 
But  how  few  !  Michaelangelo's  Last  Judgment 
is  a  failure;  and,  what  is  more,  its  radical  fault 
is  the  very  one  that  makes  L' Atelier  de  Courbet 
come  short  of  absolute  success.  This  superb 
piece  of  painting — U Atelier  I  mean — has  not 
been  .so  organized  as  to  compose  a  plastic  unity. 
To  keep  it  together  a  literary  interpretation  is 
needed.  We  cannot  help  wondering,  as  we  look 
at  it,  what  precisely  it  is  all  about ;  and  until  we 
know  we  have  a  vague  sense  of  discomfort. 
Also  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  va.st  and 
richly  painted  canvas  might,  without  serious 
loss,  be  divided  into  at  least  three  di.stinct  pic- 
tures. That  is  not  how  one  feels  before  a 
completely  successful   design. 

The  needed  literary  explanation  is  supplied  bv 

Courbet  himself,  in  a  long  letter  to  Champfleury. 

"C'est  I'histoire  morale  et  physique  de  mon 

atelier:    premiere   partie ;   ce  sont    les   gens  qui 


me  servent,  me  soutiennent  dans  mon  idee  et 
participent  a  mon  action.  Ce  sont  les  gens  qui 
vivent  de  la  vie  .  .  .  La  scene  se  pa.sse  dans 
mon  atelier  a  Paris ;  le  tableau  est  divise  en  deux 
parties;  je  suis  au  milieu,  peignant,  a  droite  sont 
les  actionnaires,  c'est-^-dire  les  amis,  les 
travailleurs,  les  amateurs  du  monde  de  I'art.  A 
gauche,  I'autre  monde  de  la  vie  triviale,  le 
peuple,  la  misere,  la  pauvrete,  la  riche.sse,  les 
exploites,  les  exploiteurs;  les  gens  qui  vivent  de 
la  mort.  Dans  le  fond,  contre  la  muraille,  .sont 
pendus  les  tableaux  du  Retour  de  la  Foire,  les 
Baigneuses,  et  le  tableau  que  je  peins  ". 

The  composition  of  this  picture  is  thoroughly 
traditional  :  its  modernity — which  is  by  no 
means  conspicuous — must  be  sought  in  the 
painting.  It  belongs  emphatically  to  its  age — 
1855,  the  moment  before  the  coming  of  impres- 
sionism. The  nude  in  the  centre,  with  her  light 
clothes  flung  beside  her  in  a  heap,  the  white  cat, 
and  the  picture  on  the  easel,  form  a  luminous 
centre  around  which  the  remaining  figures  are 
grouped;  but  it  would  have  needed  a  greater 
artist  than  Courbet  even  to  have  concen- 
trated and  brought  to  perfect  coherence  so 
many  complex  forms  and  open  spaces.  If, 
however,  the  design  lacks  concentration, 
the  painting  and  drawing  of  many  of  its 
parts  are  of  the  highest  beauty.  The  nude 
in  the  centre,  the  crouching,  ragged  woman 
on  the  artist's  left,  and  the  femme  du 
monde  with  her  miraculously  painted  shawl, 
each,  in  itself,  is  a  masterpiece.  The  portrait  of 
Baudelaire  will  not  disappoint  amateur^  of  paint- 
ing with  a  taste  for  literature.  While  those  for 
whom  the  literary  and  historical  interest  of  a 
picture  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  aesthetic 
significance  will  find  plenty  to  amu.se  themselves 
with  in  the  portraits  of  Proudhon,  Bruyas, 
Cuenot,  Buchon,  Promayet,  Champfleury,  and 
the  artist  himself. 

The  culte  of  Courbet,  who  at  this  moment 
shares  with  Renoir  and  Cezanne  the  pious 
admiration  of  artistic  Paris,  has  brought  into  the 
light  of  common  day  two  facts  for  some  time 
darkly  suspected  by  the  initiated.  It  is  now 
clear  that,  besides  some  masterpieces  and  many 
admirable  pictures,  Courbet  produced  a  certain 
number  of  wretched  failures  :  akso,  it  is  clear 
that  there  exists  a  moderate  supply  of  shams. 
The  moment  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  ripe 
for  our  experts  to  decide  in  which  category  we 
are  to  place  The  Snow  Storm  of  the  National 
Gallery. 
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A    GREAT    CONTEMPORARY    OF    GIOTTO— II 
BY    OSVALD    SIREN 


ONE  of  the  works  by  the  Cecilia- 
Master  are  signed  and  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  relating  to  them 
has  as  yet  been  found.  We 
have  thus  no  possibility  of 
identif\ing  him  with  some  historical  per- 
sonality of  the  period,  and  it  may  indeed 
seem  useless  to  speculate  as  to  his  per- 
sonal name  and  life.  However,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  this  question 
because  they  may  lead  to  further  investigation 
and  discovery,  and  our  hypothesis  may  prove 
serviceable  as  long  as  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  a 
better  one.  The  probability  of  our  hypothesis 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  expressed 
independently  by  two  critics  of  Italian  art — 
l^rofessorVenturi  and  the  present  writer — and  it 
is  to  some  extent  supported  by  popular  tradition. 
In  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  Storia  dell'  .\rte 
Italiana  "  (page  290),  F'rofessor  Venturi  writes 
"  We  propose  to  identify  at  present  this  artist 
(Cecilia-Master)  with  Buonamico  Bufifalmaco. 
keeping  in  mind  the  tradition  that  he  went  on 
two  occasions  to  paint  in  San  Francesco  at 
Assisi." 

A  year  before  Professor  Venturi 's  volume 
was  publi.shed,  I  had  published  a  small  book 
called  "  Giottino  "  and  included  there  among 
other  problematic  pictures  a  large  Madonna 
reproduced  under  the  name  of  Buffalmaco. 
[Flatk  VI,  a].  The  Madonna  in  question,  which 
1  once  bought  from  a  man  who  brought  it  to 
Florence  from  the  Badia  di  Settimo,  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  Herbert  P.  Home  (in 
exchange  for  a  small  terra  cotta  bust)  and  its 
attribution  to  Buffalmaco  was  often  discussed  by 
its  previous  and  present  owners.  We  remained 
both  at  the  conclusion  that  the  attribution  was 
quite  plausible  even  if  it  was  impo.s.sible  to  prove. 
.\s  a  kind  of  exterior  .support  for  the  probabilitv 
of  the  attribution  should  be  quoted  the  fact  that 
Buffalmaco  worked  for  some  time  in  the  Bndia 
di  .Sellimo,  but  unfortunately  the  traces  which 
still  remain  of  his  frescoes  in  the  Cappella  di  S. 
Jacopo  in  the  Badia  are  so  faint  that  no  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  his  style  can  be  deduced  from 
them.  Anyhow,  they  do  not  contradict  the 
attribution  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Home  collec- 
tion to  Buffalmaco. 

Studying  this  .Madonna  over  and  over  again, 
F  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very 
likely  an  early  work  by  the  Cecilia-Master.  The 
type  of  the  Virgin  is  essentially  the  .same  as  the 


women's  types  in  the  Assisi  fresco  repre.senting 
the  confession  of  the  lady  recalled  to  life. 
[Plate  VII,  c].  We  notice  particularly  the  long 
oval,  the  straight,  long  nose,  the  drawing  of  the 
eyes  and  the  low  front.  The  construction  of  the 
throne  with  perspective  foreshortening  of  the 
seat  and  the  sideparts  is  carried  out  according 
to  the  same  principles  for  space  construction 
which  we  have  noticed  in  other  works  by  the 
Cecilia-Master.  The  small  saints  at  the  sides  of 
the  Madonna,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Lucy,  seem  also 
to  confirm  the  attribution.  If  the  Child  does 
not  show  quite  the  same  type  as  in  the  Madonna 
picture  in  the  Sta  Margherita  a  Montici'  (not  to 
speak  about  the  much  later  Madonna  in  Mon- 
sieur Kann's  collection)  it  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Home  picture  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period.  The  probability  that  it  is  a  work 
by  the  Cecilia-Master  is  indeed  very  great;  we 
know  no  other  works  of  early  Florentine  trecento 
painters  that  it  approaches  more  closely.  In 
connection  with  the  large  Madonna  in  the  Home 
collection  may  also  be  mentioned  a  small 
Madonna,  surrounded  by  two  angels  and  four 
saints  (two  kneeling  donors  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne)  in  the  Museum  at  Budapest.  [Plate  VI, 
b].  It  is  evidently  an  early  work  by  our  painter 
though  in  a  rather  poor  state  of  preservation.  If 
the  Home  picture  were  cleaned  it  may  well  be 
that  its  stylistic  comparison  with  the  Cecilia- 
Master's  paintings  should  stand  out  still  more 
convincingly.  Accepting  this  work  as  an  early 
creation  by  the  master  it  adds  to  the  probability 
that  he  may  be  identified  witii  Buffalmaco. 

The  intrinsic  proof  (if  it  may  be  called  so)  for 
the  identification  of  Buffalmaco  with  the  Cecilia- 
Master  lies  however  in  the  apparent  correspond- 
ence between  the  records  and  anecdotes  of 
Buffalmaco  as  a  painter  and  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  Cecilia-Master's  creations. 
Naturally  such  a  correspondence  is  impossible  to 
prove  in  detail,  it  must  always  largely  remain  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  individual  interpretation, 
but  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  all  the 
elements  of  this  problem  it  cannot  seem  but 
highly  .significant.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  simply  recalling 
some  of  the  records  about  Buffalmaco  which 
have  been  perpetuated  by  Florentine  writers  of 
the  14th  century;  no  other  Florentine  artist  of 
the   14th  century  has  been  the  subject   of  more 
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literary  gossip  than  Buffalmaco.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  novels  of  Boccaccio  and 
Sacchetti,  from  which  here  only  a  few  extracts 
can  be  prej^ented. 

The  earliest  and  most  authentic  information 
about  Buffalmaco  is  presented  by  Boccaccio  in 
liis  Decamerone.  The  book  was  written  shortly 
after  the  great  plague  in  1348,  when  Buffalmaco 
cannot  have  been  dead  more  than  a  few  years. 
The  fact  that  Boccaccio  chose  him  and  his 
brother  artists  as  actors  in  some  of  his  novels 
proves  by  itself  that  Buffalmaco  must  have  Iieen 
a  most  popular  personality  in  Florence.  The 
anecdotes  concerning  the  painters  are  told  by 
Elysia  during  the  eight  days  of  the  fanKjus 
])icnic  :  "  In  our  city  abounding  always  with 
people  of  different  tempers  and  nations,  there 
dwelt  not  long  since  a  painter,  Calandrino,  a 
simple  sort  of  man  and  a  great  original.  He 
was  always  in  company  with  two  of  the  same 
profession,  the  one  named  Bruno,  the  other 
liuffalmaco,  both  facetious  and  merry  persons, 
but  shrewd  and  wary  enough  ;  and  they  liked  to 
be  with  this  man  on  account  of  his  od- 
dities ".  The  story  then  goes  on  to  tell  how 
Bruno  and  Buffalmaco  made  Calandrino  seek 
for  the  miraculous  stone,  called  "  heliotrope  ", 
which  should  make  him  invisible  and  how  he 
became  the  object  of  more  or  less  witty  jokes  by 
the  two  other  painters.  In  several  others  of  the 
novelette,  told  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  days, 
in  the  Decamerone  (viii,  3,  6  and  9;  ix,  3  and  5) 
the  same  personages  form  the  subject  of  the 
stories,  and  it  is  always  Buffalmaco  who  plays 
the  bright  and  inventive  leader  among  the 
revelling  painters.  But  nothing  directly  con- 
nected with  his  art  is  told  in  the.se  novels. 

More  information  about  the  painter  can  be 
gathered  from  some  of  the  tales  by  Franco 
.Sacchetti  which  were  written  a  little  later  than 
the  Decamerone,  but  still  before  1400.  The 
opening  paragraph  of  the  iQist  novel  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  what  Sacchetti  has  to 
relate  :  "  When  there  is  a  man  living  in  the 
world  who  performeth  all  manner  of  strange  or 
agreeable  or  varied  things,  it  is  not  possible  to 
recall  in  a  story  all  that  he  hath  done  in  (he 
whole  of  his  life,  nevertheless  I  will  now  go  back 
to  one  of  whom  several  tales  have  already  been 
related,  and  whose  name  was  Bonamico.  (This 
is  the  first  time  the  name  Bonamico  is  introduced 
instead  of  Buffalmaco).  This  man  was  in  his 
youth  a  pupil  of  a  painter  named  Tafo  (tiie 
mosaicist  Andrea  Tafi)  and  he  lived  in  the  .same 
house  with  him  ;  and  at  night  he  slept  in  a  room 
which  was  next  to  his  master's,  and  only 
divided  from  it  bv  a  thin  brick  wall.     It  was  a 


custom  of  the  master  painters  to  call  upon  their 
apprentices  very  early  in  the  morning  to  begin 
their  painting,  especially  during  the  winter  time 
when  the  nights  were  long;  and  Tafo  having 
followed  this  custom  for  half  a  winter,  awaken- 
ing Bonamico  very  early,  the  matter  began  to 
displease  Bonamico,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
preferred  to  sleep  rather  than  to  paint.  So  he 
meditated  how  he  could  find  a  way  and  a  means 
to  put  an  end  to  the  habit.  And  reflecting  that 
Tafo  was  advanced  in  years,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  a  clever  trick  whereby  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  leave  off  calling  him  in  the  night  and 
let  him  sleep  on  ".  The  trick  consisted  in 
sending  beetles  with  burning  lights  fixed  on 
them  into  Tafi's  room  about  the  time  when  he 
was  going  to  call  the  apprentice  and  making 
him  believe  that  they  were  demons.  This 
inventive  procedure  was  kept  up  until  Tafi 
became  so  scared  and  restless  that  he  could  not 
sleep  at  all.  Buffalmaco  finally  succeeded  in 
convincing  Tafi  that  the  demons  appeared 
because  the  painters  began  their  work  so  early 
in  the  morning;  he  explained:  "  I  have  always 
heard  it  said  that  God's  greatest  enemies  are 
the  demons;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  they  must 
likewise  be  great  enemies  of  the  painters  who 
paint  him  and  other  saints.  For  by  means  of 
this  painting  the  Christian  faith  is  increased, 
and  it  would  be  greatly  weakened  if  there  were 
no  paintings,  which  lead  men  to  devotion. 
Therefore  this  being  so,  when  the  demons  hear 
us  getting  up  in  the  night  (during  which  time 
thev  have  most  power)  to  go  and  paint  that 
which  causeth  them  such  grief  and  anger,  they 
come  with  great  rage  to  disturb  our  business  ". 
Thenceforth  Buffalmaco  had  his  morning  sleep 
undisturbed  in  Tafi's  house.     ... 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  is  the  first  to  give  some 
definite  information  about  the  artist  Buffalmaco 
and  his  works.  Ghiberti  esteems  the  painter 
very  highly  and  leaves  out  all  the  anecdotal 
material  offered  by  Boccaccio  and  Sacchetti.  He 
simply  states  that  Buffalmaco  was  "  uomo  molto 
godente  ",  and  adds  that  "  quando  mettava 
I'animo  nelle  sue  opere  passava  tutli  gli  altri 
pictori  ". 

The  later  historians,  who  tell  us  something 
about  Florentine  trecento  paintings,  almost 
forget  the  painter  in  the  joke-maker  and  the 
witty  playfellow.  Thus  the  short  biography 
in  the  "  Libro  di  Antonio  Billi  "  con.sists  simply 
of  some  meagre  extracts  from  Boccaccio  and 
Sacchetti,  and  in  the  account  of  Buffalmaco's 
activity,  which  is  included  in  the  "  Codice 
Magliabecchiano  ".  Billi's  and  Ghiberti's  notes 


are  utilised  without  addition  of  any  new  informa- 
tion. Finally  we  have  Vasari's  most  veracious 
novelistic  biography  of  Bufifalmaco  in  the 
second  edit,  of  his  Vite  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  anecdotal  material  is  rehashed  and 
blended  with  descriptions  of  paintings  which  to 
a  great  extent  were  no  longer  in  existence  when 
Vasari  wrote.  Vasari's  biography  of  Bufifal- 
maco seems  as  a  whole  one  of  the  least  trust- 
worthy among  all  his  "Lives". 

Nevertheless  this  biography  was  used  as  the 
starting  point  by  a  modern  Italian  art  historian, 
Signor  Peleo  Bacci,  who  has  published  a  long 
essay  on  BufTalmaco  in  the  Bolletino  d'Arte, 
191 1.  The  special  reason  for  the  publication  of 
this  article  was  the  rediscovery  of  some  frescoes 
in  the  Cappella  Giocchi  and  Bastari  in  the  Badia 
in  Florence — paintings  which  had  long  been  lost 
under  whitewash,  but  which  Vasari  saw  and 
esteemed  as  BufTalmaco's  works.  Bacci  followed 
Vasari  with  surprising  credulity,  trying  however 
at  the  same  time  to  support  the  traditional 
attribution  with  some  circumstantial  historical 
references.  But  these  have  hardly  any  bearing 
upon  the  central  question,  which  is  one  of  style 
rather  than  a  historical  problem.  According  to 
our  notion  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Badia  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  to  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  The  supposition  that  they  may 
have  been  painted  by  Bufifalmaco  becomes  thus 
impossible ;  they  can  be  .safely  excluded  from 
the  discussion  of  the  BufTalmaco-problem,  in 
which  they  have  only  served  to  create  further 
confusion.  Those  who  want  some  more  informa- 
tion about  these  frescoes  may  look  into  my  book 
on  "Giotto  and  some  of  his  followers",  where 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  they  mav  be  ascribed 
on  purely  stylistic  grounds  to  Orcagna's  brother, 
Nardo  di  Clone,  and  dated  about  1350,  when 
Bufifalmaco  was  long  since  a  man  of  the  past. 
Bacci 's  article  has,  however,  its  value  as  the 
most  complete  pre.sentation  of  all  the  historical 
records  and  anecdotes  relating  to  Bufifalmaco 
and  his  works. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  no  definite  docu- 
ments relating  to  Bufifalmaco,  giving  the  date 
of  either  his  birth  or  his  death.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  that  both  Ghiberti  and  Vasari  place 
Bufifalmaco's  death  in  the  years  of  1340  (which 
answers  to  Ghiberti 's  408th  Olympiad)  and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  Vasari  got  his  informa- 
tion from  the  archives  of  the  Company  of  the 
Misericordia  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  bccau.se  he 
also  states  that  Buffalmaco  lived  in  that  convent 
during  his  last  years  and  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  like  the  rest  of  the 


poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  institution.  In  his 
first  edition,  Vasari  says  that  Bufifalmaco  was  68 
years  when  he  died,  but  in  the  second  he  changes 
the  painter's  age  to  78.  If  we  accept  this 
statement  as  fairly  correct,  we  have  to  put 
Buffalmaco's  birth  to  1272  or  1262,  which  would 
make  him  exactly  contemporaneous  with  Giotto. 
Anyhow,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Bufifalmaco 
never  was  a  pupil  or  follower  of  Giotto's  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  rather  a  competitor 
and  perhaps  sometimes  a  collaborator  with  his 
great  co-citizen. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  here  all  the 
works  which  Varsari  attributes  to  Buffalmaco, 
because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  his 
attributions  are  mostly  quite  misleading,  but  it 
might  be  useful  to  shortly  recall  those  works, 
which  in  the  earliest  account,  i.e.,  Ghiberti's 
"  Memorabili  ",  are  given  to  Buffalmaco.  First 
among  these  paintings  Ghiberti  mentions  the 
frescoes  in  a  Florentine  nunnery,  known  as 
"  Monastero  delle  donne  di  Faenza  ",  which  on 
historical  evidence,  presented  by  Bacci,  may  be 
dated  about  1315.  Buffalmaco  worked  here, 
according  to  Boccaccio,  together  with  his  com- 
panions Bruno  and  Calandrino,  and  the  story 
goes  that  the  painters  played  some  malicious 
jokes  on  the  nuns  in  order  to  get  better  pay  and 
better  wine.  Whatever  they  accomplished  at 
this  place,  has,  however,  long  since  been 
destroyed  and  forgotten  since  the  nunnery  was 
replaced  by  the  "  Fortezzo  di  Basso  ",  which 
was  completed  in  1534.  Secondly,  Ghiberti 
describes  some  fresco  paintings  by  Bufifalmaco 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and  others  with 
motives  from  the  Old  Testament  in  San  Paolo 
a  Ripa  d'Arno  in  the  same  town.  None  of  the 
remaining  frescoes  in  Campo  Santo  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  Bufifalmaco's  work,  and  of  the 
paintings  in  the  San  Paolo  a  Ripa  d'Arno  only 
two  heavily  repainted  figures  are  still  visible. 
It  is  po.ssible  that  they  are  remains  of  Bufifal- 
maco's decoration,  but  they  are  in  such  a  ruined 
state  that  they  no  longer  allow  a  safe  conclusion 
as  to  their  original  character.  If  anything  can' 
be  said  about  them,  it  is  that  they  support  rather 
than  contradict  our  Bufifalmaco-hypothesis. 
Furthermore  Ghiberti  tells  about  "  moltissimi 
lavorii  nella  citta  di  Bologna  " — a  very  in- 
definite notice  which  however  was  taken  up  by 
Vasari,  who  enlarged  it  by  stating  that  Bufifal- 
maco painted  in  a  chapel  in  S.  Petronio. 
Unfortunately  this  well-known  church  was  not 
begun  until  1390,  and  whatever  Bufifalmaco  may 
have  painted  in  some  other  Bolognese  church  is 
no  more  preserved.  Finally  Ghiberti  mentions 
the  frescoes  in  the  Badia  di  Settimo,  "  le  storie 
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di  Sancto  Jacopo  et  molte  altre  cose  ".  Vasari 
describes  these  frescoes  more  at  length  and 
offers  also  some  explanation  of  their  ruined 
state,  which  already  at  Vasari 's  time  seems  to 
have  been  very  bad.  To  quote  :  "  He  painted 
some  stories  of  S.  James  in  the  Abbey  of  Settimo 
in  the  chapel  that  is  in  the  cloister,  and  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  on  the  vaulting  of  which  he  made 
the  four  patriarchs  and  the  four  evangelists, 
among  whom  S.  Luke  is  doing  a  striking  action 
in  blowing  very  naturally  on  his  pen,  in  order 
that  it  may  yield  its  ink.  In  the  scenes  on  the 
walls,  of  which  there  are  five,  are  seen  some 
beautiful  attitudes  in  the  figures,  and  the  whole 
work  is  executed  with  invention  and  judgment. 
And  because  Buonamico  was  wont  in  order  to 
make  his  flesh  colour  better,  to  make  a  ground 
of  purple,  which  in  time  produces  a  salt  that 
corrodes  the  white  and  the  other  colours,  it  is  no 
marvel  if  this  work  is  spoilt  and  eaten  away, 
whereas  many  others  that  were  made  long  before 
have  been  well  preserved.  I  thought  formerly 
that  these  pictures  had  received  injury  from 
damp,  but  have  since  proved  by  experience  in 
studying  the  works  of  the  same  man  that  it  is  not 
from  damp  but  from  the  result  of  this  particular 
custom  of  liuffalmaco's,  that  they  have  become 
spoilt  so  completely  that  there  is  not  seen  in 
them  either  design  or  anything  else,   and   that 


where  the  flesh  colours  were,  there  has  remained 
nothing  else  but  purple  ". — To  me  it  seems, 
however,  most  probable  that  the  dampne.ss  of 
the  place  has  been  an  effective  factor  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  pictures,  the  room  being  situated 
on  a  very  low  level  which  probably  more  than 
once  has  been  inundated. 

These  frescoes  in  the  liadia  di  Settimo  are, 
however,  the  only  historically  recorded  paintings 
by  Buffalmaco  of  which  still  some  original 
traces  remain.  A  searching  eye  can  discern 
here  some  fragments  of  the  five  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  four  Patriarchs  and 
Evangelists,  but  they  are  too  faint  to  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  a  stylistic  analysis.  The 
approximate  date  is  given  by  an  inscription 
referring  to  the  consecration  of  the  chapel  which 
reads  : — "  Anno  Domini  MCCCXV.  .  ornata 
haec  chapella  ad  honorem  beati  Jachobi 
apostoli  ". 

These  are  all  the  works  by  Buffalmaco  men- 
tioned by  Ghiberti ;  not  a  word  is  added  about 
his  easel  pictures,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
survived  the  fresco  decoration. 

The  pictures  here  described  in  connection  with 
the  Buffalmaco  hypothesis  will  at  least  serve  to 
direct  the  attention  of  students  to  this  fascinating 
master,  who  was  honoured  by  his  contemp- 
oraries as  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  time. 


THE    CHOIR    CAPITALS    OF    S. 

VIGNY    (POITOU) 

BY    DOROTHY    McDOUGALL 

HE  Church  of  S.  Pierre-en-Haute 
stands  as  its  name  implies,  in  the 
old  high-town  of  Chauvigny.  It 
is  of  nth  to  12th  century  origin 
^^^  ^^^  and  a  particularly  fine  example  of 
the  ornate  southern  Romanesciue  for  which 
Poitou  is  famous.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  [Plate  I,  a]  the  east  end  is 
a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  French 
romanesque  Chevet;'  and  we  note  for  some  of 
its  main  characteristics  the  three  ornate  apse- 
chapels,  the  rounded  and  richly  scroll-worked 
windows,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  pile  the  three- 
storied  square  belfry.  The  round  stairway  tower 
in  the  south-east  angle  is  particularly  striking, 
and  the  curiously  realistic  scale  pattern  roofing 
of    its    little    turret    (an    essentially     Lombard 

1  Lasteyrie,  "  L'Art  Religicux  du  xiii  Sifecle  en  France  "  :- 

saintongeois   ont   deploy^   leur   goQt   pour   la   sculpture  d  orna 
ment." 


PIERRE-EN-HAUTE,    CHAU- 


ornament),  is  found  again  in  the  neighbouring 
Poitiers  in  the  two  steeples  flanking-the  western 
facade  of  Notre-Dame-la-Grande'.  These  are 
but  some  of  the  many  influences  of  northern 
Italy  traceable  in  nearly  all  such  romanesque 
buildings;  the  well-nigh  universal  influence 
Lombard  architecture  exercised  upon  all  the 
romanesque  schools  of  Europe  must  be  attri- 
buted no  less  to  the  accidental  chance  of  its 
geographical  situation  than  to  its  early  and  rapid 
advance.  Italy  lay  directly  in  the  path  of 
travellers,  whether  to  Rome,  the  head  of 
Christendom,  or  to  the  Holy  Land,  whither  in 
the  nth  century  ever  increasing  numbers  began 
to  flock.''       In  medieval  times  the  high-town  of 


2  Mr.    Kingsley    Porter   has    traced    the   conical    turrets 
the  realistic  scale  pattern  tracery  to  the  Campaniles  of  Ver 
A.    Kingsley    Porter,    Medieval    Architecture,    its    on^'iii 
development,    1909,   vol.    1,  pp.   202  and  209. 

3  Ibid.  p.  209. 


Chauvigny  possessed  in  addition  to  the  church, 
five  feudal  castles,  and  to-day  S.  Pierre  towers 
above  a  strangely  rugged  mass  of  ruins.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  small  town  has  possessed 
so  many  monuments,  for  the  Chauvigny  pro- 
montory commands  the  outlet  of  the  steep  and 
sinuous  valley  of  the  Poutreau,  a  short  rapid 
torrent  (now '  harnessed  to  work  at  least  five 
mills),  which  flows  from  the  Fontaine  de  Talbat, 
a  source  collecting  the  numberless  underground 
springs  possessed  by  the  rocky  lime-stone  pla- 
teau of  Lignes;  moreover  Chauvigny  itself 
possesses  quarries  of  fine  white  stone  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

Approaching  the  town  from  the  east  by  the 
main  road— it  lies  rather  less  than  half-wa\ 
between  S.  Savin  (famous  for  its  Carlovingian 
Abbey  and  romanesque  church),  and  Poitiers— 
the  massive  pile  of  ruins  is  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,'  and  with  the  belfry  of  S.  Pierre  spring- 
ing from  the  centre  the  whole  group  forms  an 
irregular  crown  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Having 
made  the  ascent,  past  small  dwellings  nestled 
under  the  shells  of  the  once  grim  feudal  strong- 
holds, the  traveller  comes  somewhat  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  the  church  and  obtains  at  once 
a  close  view  of  the  rounded  east-end  which  lies 
massed  in  fine  contrast  to  the  square  belfry. 
[Plate  I,  a].  Entering  by  a  small  north-east 
door,  which,  perhaps  as  an  after-thought,  was 
squeezed  in  between  the  apse  chapels,  the 
ambulatory  is  directly  reached.  We  are  struck 
first  by  the  extreme  purity  of  style  of  every 
portion  of  this  end  of  the  building  ;  but  suddenly 
mere  interest  turns  to  amazement,  for  the  eye 
travelling  curiously  from  chapels  to  choir,  and 
thence  to  the  columns  surrounding  it,  notes  a 
wealth  of  detail,  a  display  of  fantastic  imagery 
flung  from  column  to  column  bewildering  in  its 
variedness  and  force.  Before  describing  the 
capitals  in  detail  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
briefly  some  of  the  other  chief  features  of  the 
church.  It  posses.ses  in  a  notable  degree  many 
characteristics  of  Lombard  architecture,  the 
school  which  added  to  Roman  origins  certain 
barbarian  elements  and  also  assimilated  some 
marked  Byzantine  qualities  of  decoration ;  and 
again  a  feature  which  had  spread  to  the  far  side 
of  the  Alps  was  a  prominent  concentration  of  the 
best  workmanship  and  ornament  at  the  East-end 
of  the  building,  the  West-end  being  left  com- 
paratively simple  and  bare.'       And  so  it  is  in 


this  case.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  of  S.  Pierre 
are  composed  of  four  clustered  columns  with 
capitals  of  shallow  projection.  Passing 
eastward  towards  the  choir,  we  notice  that 
its  columns,  clustered  in  this  case,  sup- 
port a  tier  of  delicate  arcading,  the  small 
rounded  arches  of  which  spring  from  little 
capitals  of  beautiful  design.  Behind  the 
choir  the  moderately  wide  ambulatory  gives 
access  on  the  east  side  to  the  three  small  chapels 
already  mentioned;  the  other  is  bounded  by  the 
eight  columns  which  are  the  main  subject  of 
this  article.  The  columns  are  massive,  the  first 
and  last  responding  to  the  piers  of  the  nave.  The 
shafts  rest  on  roughly  hewn  bases,  and  the 
capitals  carry  the  round  arches  on  shallow 
abaci,  which  at  the  same  time  form  a  kind  ot 
roofing  over  the  carvings. 

At  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  enwrapped  in 
a  wild  tangle  of  beasts  and  creatures  of  the 
nether  world;  a  romanesque  inferno  let  loose, 
which  turns  and  winds  round  the  columns, 
whilst  here  and  there  grotesque  heads  protrude, 
grimacing  and  mocking  with  protruding- 
tongues.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  delirium,  one 
becomes  conscious  of  another  element — a  few 
scattered  groups,  quiet  and  composed,  with  that 
archaic  composure  we  associate  often  with 
figures  of  the  medieval  imagination.  What  do 
the  capitals  represent ;  is  there  any  order  in  this 
seeming  chaos;  and  who  was  the  sculptor? 
These  and  similar  questions  repaid  hours  of 
curiosity  and  study,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  writer  that  up  to  the  present  no 
artist  has,  as  de  Caumont  expressed  it :  "  Faith- 
fully reproduced  the  principal  details  of  them  ",'^ 
and  no  student  has  traced  their  fascinating  and 
illusive  theme.  The  church  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  constant  mention,  and  even  of  exact 
measurement,  but  the  human  interest  of  these 
wonderful  groups  has  had  no  chronicler.  The 
sculptor  is  known  only  as  Geofridus,  a  scroll  on 
the  fourth  column  giving  his  name.  Was  he  a 
monkish  brother  of  some  neighbouring  cloister? 
An  illiterate  workman  he  certainly  was  not, 
but  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and 
daring,  yet  research  has  failed  to  place  him 
definitely.     A  close  examination  of  each  capital 


■*  A  detailed  description  of  these  remains  is  found  in  Pros]XT 
M6rim<;e's  Notes  d'un  voyage  dans  I'Ouest  de  la  France,  1837, 
p.  429.  Also  in  Paysages  ct  Monuments  de  Poitou,  by  Jules 
Robuchon,  1882,  vols,  in  and  iv,  p.  10.  It  is  to  M.  Robuchon 
that  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  photographs  illustrating  this 
article. 


■'■This  feature  is  very  noticeable  at  S.  Savin-sur-Gartempe  : 
"  .  .  the  ornamentation  of  this  part  of  the  church  is 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  confirms 
what  I  have  already  remarked  as  to  the  old  practice  of 
reserving  the  more  elegant  and  rich  forms  for  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  edifice."     Prosper  M^rimde.     Ibid.  pp.  415  and  416. 

'•■  "  II  est  a  dfesirer  qu'un  dessinateur  habile  en  reproduise 
ndeU'mint  les  principaux  d(5tails ;  jc  ne  connais  rien  de  plus 
digne  de  fixer  I'attention  des  savants  et  des  artistes  ".  Arcisse 
de  Caumont.     Bulletin  Monumental,   1834,  p.  72. 


Til.'  rhnir  ,;,pil; 


Male    II.      S.    I'ierrc-cn-liaulf,   (/liauvii-n v 


in  turn  has  revealed  the  main  idea  in  the  artist's 
fantastic  creation  ;  a  fantasy  full  of  that  Lombard 
energy,  half  Christian,  half  pagan,  wholly  con- 
fident. Beginning  at  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
the  first  column  [Plate  II,  i]  shows  two 
ravenous  birds,  in  the  act  of  devouring  small 
naked  human  shapes.  The  birds  are  twice  the 
size  of  their  human  prey;  the  conventional 
design  formed  by  their  wings  is  worth  noticing. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  details  of  the  capitals, 
and  much  of  the  floral  design  surrounding  them, 
have  been  traced  in  a  brownish  paint  by  some 
later  hand' ;  this  gives  to  the  figures  a  curious 
directness  of  expression,  but  it  does  not  hamper 
our  enjoyment  of  them.  On  the  near  face  of 
the  second  capital  [Plate  II,  2]  a  jubilant 
female  figure  is  enthroned;  "  Babilonia  Magna 
Meretrix  "  is  written  above.  Here  we  have  the 
Babylon  of  the  prophets  and  the  Apocalypse" — 
"  the  ladv  of  kingdoms  ",  who  is  to  be  brought 
low.  She  sits  exulting,  holding  aloft  in  one 
hand  a  bowl  and  in  the  other  a  phial — "  the  cup 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication  "." 
Unrighteous  self-complacency  is  written  in  every 
line  of  her  form,  it  is  indeed  she  who  had 
"  glorified  herself  and  lived  deliciously  ".  The 
dress  is  profusely  ornamented;  its  chief  charac- 
teristic being  the  sleeves,  which  are  voluminous, 
falling  from  the  shoulder  in  enormous  bells. 
These  same  sleeves  again  occur  in  the  figures 
adorning  the  facade  of  Notre-Dame-de-Poitiers, 
a  church  which  has  much  in  common  with  St. 
Pierre.  On  the  next  face  [Plate  II,  .•^]  stands 
the  Archangel  Michael  in  his  familiar  character 
of  weigher  of  souls.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the 
scales,  the  other  is  raised  encouragingly  above 
a  pigmy  figure  crouching  in  beseeching  atti- 
tude; one  scale,  meanwhile,  is  pulled  at  vigor- 
ouslv  bv  a  creature  described  as  "  Diabolus  ", 
who  strains  to  outbalance  the  lump  of  goodness 
on  the  other  side,  which  only  just  turns  the  scale 
against  him.  The  next  subject  sho.vs  onlv  a 
single  seated  figure  [Plate  II,  4]  ;  Geofridus 
was  an  artist  who  realized  the  value  of  sugges- 
tion :  he  knew,  as  Stevenson  expresses  it,  what 
to  leave  out.  This  solitary  figure,  representing 
the  Deitv,  is  robed  in  a  long  loose  garment  and 
sits  pensively  gazing  into  space — that  is  all.  In 
this  picture  the  whole  series  culminates.  There 
then  succeeds  a  series  of  Biblical  groups  depict- 
ing .scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  .series, 
however,  is  abruptly  broken  and  onlv  grotesques 


crowd  the  remaining  columns'".  Why  this 
happened  one  can  only  venture  a  guess;  perhaps 
the  death  of  Geofridus  prevented  the  completion 
of  this  unique  representation  of  the  subject,  per- 
haps they  were  disapproved  of  by  some  fas- 
tidious donor;  be  this  as  it  may  the  work  shows 
no  trace  of  a  fresh  or  inferior  hand.  The  last 
face  of  this  second  capital  [Pl.  II,  5]  is  filled  by 
the  figure  of  an  angel ;  he  stands  poised  with  out- 
stretched wings  and  hands  held  in  an  attitude 
that  suggests  an  announcement ;  above  his  head 
is  written  :  "  Dixit  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  ". 
Under  one  wing  are  grouped  a  robed  figiire 
holding  a  staff  and  some  sheep, — "  Pastor 
bonus  "  is  written  above,  and  the  group  is 
balanced  by  a  similar  figure  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Messenger.  This  picture  presents  a  prob- 
lem of  which  the  following,  I  think,  is  the 
solution  : — If  this  pastoral  .scene  had  come  after 
the  Annunciation  (which  is  to  follow  on  the 
fourth  column),  it  would  naturally  repre.sent  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  on  the 
night  of  the  Nativity  as  described  by  S.  LuK-e, 
but  it  precedes  it,  and,  therefore,  taken  literally, 
it  is  an  anachronism.  It  may,  however,  be  rather 
typical  than  actual.  The  contrast  of  the  third 
column  is  startling  [Plate  II,  6]  :  winged 
double-bodied  dragons,  with  scale-ridged  backs 
and  rows  of  interminable  teeth,  devour  hunic'in 
beings,  indifference  as  to  their  fate  being  sug- 
gested bv  grotesque  heads  grimacing  from  the 
corners.  The  fourth  column  [Plate  II,  7] 
begins  with  the  Annunciation,  the  first  of  the 
acinal  Scriptural  scenes.  The  angel  stands 
facing  the  Virgin,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cross, 
and  with  the  other  he  directs  her  gaze  to  it.  In 
spite  of  the  primitive  modelling,  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin  expresses  surpri.se,  and  the  rai.sed 
hands  imply  a  certain  reticence.  U  is  a  far  crv 
from  the  12th  century  to  the  work  of  the  Quatro- 
cento,  vet  the  comparison  will  suggest  it.self  thm 
it  was  this  same  reticence,  this  shrinking  back 
from  too  great  honour,  that  was  developed  by 
Botticelli  into  the  main  sentiment  of  his  Madon- 
nas. It  is  this  spirit,  Pater  tells  us,  which  gives 
them  their  unique  expression  and  charm  :  thus 
may  the  primitive  and  the  sublime  approach  one 
another!  The  adoration  of  the  Kings  follows 
[Plate  II,  8]  :  the  child,  robed  in  a  very  un- 
childlike  garment,  sits  on  his  Mother's  knee 
holding  up  one  hand  in  benediction ;  He  is 
depicted  as  usual  with  a  cruciform  nimbus.  The 


'  For  restoration  of  thp  rhurrh 
de  Poitou,  p.   10. 
*  Isaiah  XLVii,  v.  5. 
»  Revelation  xviii,   v.   3  and  7. 


i"  For  grotesques,  their  exaggeration,  and  the  nif-ans  hy 
which  this  was  counteracted  (chiefly  by  introducing  amongst 
them  such  figure  groups),  see  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  "  Lombard 
Architecture".     (1915— 1917).  (Yale    University    Press),    vol.  i, 


Three  Kings,  two  of  whom  are  kneeling,  offer 
the  gifts  with  which  their  hands  are  filled.  The 
guiding  star  is  on  the  left,  very  solid  and  ornate  ; 
it  is  balanced  by  a  hand  pointing  down  at  the 
Child  in  sign  of  blessing,  and  the  scroll  announ- 
cing :  "Geofridus  me  fecit""  completes  the 
face.  Next  comes  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  [Plate  II,  q]  :  the  Child  is  handed  by 
his  Mother  to  Simeon,  who  stretches  across  a 
small  altar  to  receive  Him.  The  design  on  this 
stone  is  met  with  again  in  the  last  capital  [Pi.. 
II, lo]  and  gives  the  clue  to  its  meaning.  The  last 
face  of  this  capital  shows  the  Devil  covered  with 
the  .same  pointed  scales,  confronting  a  saintly 
figure,  on  who.se  halo  is  the  cross.  The  devil 
offers  worldly  riches,  but  with  averted  eyes  the 
figure  points  upwards  :  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  He  is  depicted  shaven  like  a  monk.  The 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  ends  the  biblical 
scenes,  and  here,  as  we  have  already  anticipated, 
the  original  plan  of  the  capitals  changes,  and  on 
the  remaining  four  there  throngs  a  medley  of 
weird  bvzantine  imagery  and  an  inferno 
menagerie.  No  better  description  of  them  exists 
than  the  graphic  verse  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Revelation  :  "  the  habitation  of  devils,  and 
the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every 
unclean  and  hateful  bird  "  ;  it  is  an  all-embracing 
catalogue,  but  it  is  not  too  stringent,  on  the  first 
capital  we  had  these  .same  birds,  vultures  de- 
molishing human  oeings,  and  in  these  groups 
double-bodied  lions'^  and  hyc-ena-headed 
dragons  curl  and  fight,  a  double-bodied 
man  juggles  with   unrecognisable  beasts  (Fig. 

>■  It  is  worth  noticing  perhaps  that  the  usual  mediaeval 
Latin  rendering  of  Geoffrey  is  Galfridius. 

"In  Plate  II,  ii,  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  double- 
animal  with  a  single  head  forming  the  volute  of  the  capital, 
an  essentially  Lombard  feature;  its  earliest  appearance  has 
been  traced  to  Lodi  Vecchio,  near  Milan,  in  the  iith  century. 
(A.    Kingsley    Porter.        "  Lombard    Architecture  ".     P.    216.) 

SOME    ENAMELS    OF    THE 

CLAIRE-^VI  • 

BY    H.    P.    MITCHELL 

llli  claim  of  Wibert  lo  rank  as  one 
of  the  finest  artists  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 2th  century  is  established  by 
the  remarkably  beautiful  engraved 
decoration  of  the  corona  for  lights  at 
ipelle.  The  .subjects  are  engraved  on 
tlie  placjues  forming  the  ba.se  of  the  turrets  set 
at  intervals  round  the  corona,  to  be  .seen  from 
below.  A  few  of  the  heads  from  two  of  them 
were  reproduced  in  the  previous  article  [Pl.^tk 

•Previous  articles  of  this  series:  I,  vol.  XXXIV.  p.  85;  II, 
p.    165;   III,   vol.  XXXV.   p.  34;   IV,   p.   92;   V,   p.   217. 


i)",  and  then  as  a  contrast  and  relief,  winged 
sphinxes  sit  demurely  in  pairs  propounding  their 


ETAIL    FROM    THE    5TH    CAPITAL 


riddles.  The  eighth  and  last  capital  (respond- 
ing to  the  nave  pier),  [Plate  II,  12]  represents 
Adam,  with  his  foot  placed  on  a  head  of  a  per- 
sonification of  the  serpent,  bruising  its  head  with 
his  heel'*.  On  the  centre  face,  Man,  tempted 
by  whisperings  on  either  side,  hesitates  in  the 
act  of  throwing  down  the  altar  :  the  clue  to  this 
is  given  by  the  design  on  this  stone  being  the 
.same  as  that  on  the  altar  of  the  Presentation 
scene. 

Here  ends  the  early  French  story  in  stone, 
which,  though  the  execution  be  crude  and  bar- 
baric, may  yet  compare  favourably  in  point  of 
intere.st  and  fertility  of  imagination  with  the 
most  skilled  work  of  its  period. 


13  I   have  found  this  same  beast  in   the   right   hand   arch   of 
the  fa(,-ade  of  Notre-Dame-de-Poitiers. 
11  Genesis    III.,    v.    15. 

SCHOOL     OF     GODEFROID     DE 


XI].  .\  complete  subject  from  another  of  the 
plaques,  illustrating  one  of  the  Beatitudes 
("  Beati  qui  lugent,  quoniam  ipsi  consolabun- 
tur")  is  here  shown  [Pl.^te  XII]'  to  exemplify 


1  From  F.  Bock,  Der  Kroiileiichter  Kaisers  Fricdrich  Dar- 
barossa  im  Karolingischen  Miinster  zu  Aachen,  1864,  pi.  15. 
(Actual  size  of  plaque,  q.6  in.  by  8.35  in.  =  24.4  cm.  by  21.2 
cm.)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  plates  in  this  work,  being 
actual  impressions  from  the  engraved  plaques  of  the  corona, 
show  the  designs  reversed.  The  subject  on  Plate  XII  is 
again  reversed  here,  to  show  it  in  its  true  direction,  as  is 
also  the  upper  of  the  two  sections  on  Plate  XI,  but  not  the 
lower   one. 


l'l;Uc  XII.  luii^n-avcd  c.ipiMT  pl.un 
Ihey  shall  he  cnmjortcd.  (Sli-litl\ 
tlie   .Minslft-cliurch  at    Aix-la-Cliap 
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Plate  Xlll.     Cliampleve  enamels  ul   the  M( 
cover  (if  Hishcip  N'otger's  Gospels.     (Slightl 
Lieije).      Below,   placiuf 
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the  peculiar  quality  of  his  art — the  action  and 
movement  of  his  figures,  the  expressive  draw- 
ing of  the  hands  and  faces,  the  curiously  dis- 
hevelled hair,  the  magnificently  bold  foliage 
border,  and  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  design. 
This  feature  of  a  quatrefoil  and  a  rectangle  in 
combination  occurs  in  various  manners  on  the 
plaques  of  the  corona.  On  some  of  them  a 
decorative  use  of  spreading  rays  proceeding 
from  the  unseen  sun  (as  in  Plate  XII),  and  a 
finely  rounded  type  of  late  Romanesque  vine- 
foliage^  are  also  seen  to  be  characteristics  of  his 
art.  In  the  one  illustrated  the  interlacing  arcs 
forming  the  ground  of  the  central  compartment 
show  an  ingenious  variety  of  patterns.  It 
is  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  these  articles 
to  note  the  features  of  his  work  in  the  hope  that 
further  examples  of  enamelling  may  be  traced 
to  his  hand.' 

W'ibert  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  corona 
from  the  monastic  obituary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
from  which  also  it  appears  that  he  was  a  lav 
craftsman,  but  the  entry  which  records  the  day 
of  his  death  naturally  omits  the  year**.  We 
are  accordingly  driven  to  deduce  the  date  of  the 
corona  from  internal  evidence.  The  inscription 
it  bears  records  as  its  donor  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa,  who  died  in  i  igo,  and  offers  a  prayer 
for  him  and  his  consort  Beatrice,  who  died  in 
1 185.  Bock  (p.  35)  suggests  a  date  between 
1 1 66  and  11 70  as  likely  for  its  production,  but 
the  character  of  the  late  Romanesque  vine- 
foliage  already  noticed  seems  in  favour  of  put- 
ting it  as  late  as  possible,  that  is  to  say  not  long 
before  the  death  of  Beatrice  in  1185.  As  has 
been  stated',  the  characteristics  of  his  work  pro- 
claim Wibert  as  an  artist  of  the  Mosan  school 
to  which  Godefroid  de  Claire  belonged.  If  the 
exquisite  enamelled  plaque  of  Samson  carrying 
off  the  gates  of  Gaza,  in  the  British  Museum, 
described  in  the  previous  article  [Plate  XI]  is 
correctly  attributed  to  him,  as  seems  probable, 
his  quality  as  an  artist  is  still  further  estab- 
lished^ 


2C/.     Bock,  pi.   II. 

'  A  portion  of  another  of  thp  plaques  of  VVibert's  rorona 
is  reproduced  in  v.  Falke  und  Frauberger,  Deutsche  Schmeh- 
arheiten  des  Mittelalters,  fig.  35.  (This  work  is  hereafter 
referred   to  by   the    initials    F.S.)  " 

•*  Quoted  in  Bock,  p.  34,  where  Ihe  other  works  executed 
by   him    are    also    noted. 

=  Article   V,    p.    221. 

"  A  pointed-oval  plaque  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  a  figure 
of  Christ  in  majesty  (.S.  Beissel,  Kunstschdtze  des  Aachener 
Kaiscrdomes,  pi.  XIII  ;  F.S.,  fig.  23)  seems  nearly  related, 
and  its  inscriptions  are  very  similar  to  the  Sanson. 


No  less  interesting  is 
the  affinity  between  Wi- 
bert's  corona  subjects 
and  the  enamels  on  the 
magnificent  book-cover  at 
Liege,  now  in  the  Arch- 
aeological Museum  there, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated 
products  of  Mosan  art'. 
Here,  although  disgui.sed  . 
by  being  diversified  with 
aimond  -  shaped  fillings  ^^^  ^ 
(lettered  d  in  the  annexed 

diagram,  fig.  i),  the  main  feature  of  the 
design  is  again  an  upright  quatrefoil 
within  a  rectangle,  so  arranged  in  this 
ca.se  as  to  enclose  again  a  rectangular  ivory 
plaque  (lettered  c),  the  famous  carving  of  Bishop 
Notger  kneeling  beneath  Christ  in  majesty. 
The  four  corner-pieces  (similar  in  shape  to  those 
on  Pl.-\te  XII),  and  the  four  triangular  plaques 
of  the  border,  are  in  gilt  copper,  with  figure- 
subjects  executed  in  champlev^  enamel  in  the 
manner  of  the  Mo.san  school ;  the  former  (lettered 
a  in  the  diagram)  representing  the  Four  Rivers 
of  Paradise,  the  latter  (lettered  h)  four  cardinal 
virtues.  Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance,  and 
Prudence  (?). 

The  colouring,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  chromo-lithograph  accompanying  Canon 
Reusens'  description,  appears  to  include  the 
usual  .scale  of  the  Mosan  enamellers,  blues, 
greens,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  but  not  the 
semi-translucent  crimson-purple  often  found  in 
Godefroid's  works.  The  flesh  of  the  figures  is 
as  usual  reserved  in  the  metal.  The  style  of 
the  figure-drawing,  with  which  we  are  particu- 
larly concerned,  is  just  clearly  enough  shown 
in  the  photographs  of  the  corner-pieces  repro- 
duced on  Plate  XIIP.     It  is  obvious  that  we 


'  Reproduced  in  colours  in  the  volume  published  by  the 
Soci^t^  de  I'Art  Ancien  en  Belgique,  Orfevrerie,  etc.,  pi.  XV, 
with  a  description  by  Canon  Reusens,  and  also  in  Album  de 
/'Exposition  de  I'Ar't  Ancien  au  pays  de  Liege  (1881),  ed. 
Claesen,  pi.  II.  Excellent  though  the  former  of  them  is, 
these  chromo-lithographs  do  not  render  the  figure-drawing 
of  the  enamels  with  photographic  accuracy.  A  description 
by  M.  Joseph  Brassinne  in  La  Reliure  Mosane,  1912,  pi.  I, 
shows  the  book-cover  in  a  phototype  reproduction,  but  on  too 
small  a  scale  for  study.  It  measures  11. 8  in.  (30  cm.)  by 
9.45  in.  (24  cm.)  The  figure  of  it  in  F.S.,  fig.  25,  though 
purporting  to  be  photographic,  is  in  reality  taken  from  a  print 
or  a  drawing,  and  is  misleading  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
figure-drawing   in  the  enamels. 

*  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the.se  enamels 
personally,  and  I  have  to  thank  M.  Joseph  Brassinne,  Libra- 
rian of  Liege  University,  for  his  kind  assistance  in  procuring 
me  the  photographs  from  which  the  illustrations  have  been 
prepare<l.  They  are  slightly  reduced  from  the  original,  by  a 
photographer's  vagary  the  "  Tigris  "  somewhat 
the  others. 


than 
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have  to  do  here  at  any  rate  with  another  artist 
than  Godefroid.  This  free  and  Hvely  art  has 
little  in  common,  beyond  the  technical  methods 
of  work,  with  the  somewhat  wooden  and  con- 
ventional drawing  of  Godefroid,  even  at  his 
best.  Are  these  pieces  by  Wibert  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle?  We  have  noticed  the  similarity  of 
the  geometrical  scheme  of  the  design.  The 
figures  of  the  Four  Rivers  show  the  same  sort  of 
expressive  freedom  of  action  which  distinguishes 
Wibert's  work,  the  same  type  of  head,  and  even 
the  same  mannerism  of  dishevelled  hair  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  his  peculiarities. 
Nevertheless,  a  close  comparison  reveals  a  gen- 
eral inferiority  of  drawing  in  the  book-cover — 
the  hands  are  smaller  and  less  truly  drawn  and 
the  eyes  are  rounder  and  less  expressive.  The 
evidence  of  the  lettering,  so  far  as  shown  in  the 
photographs,  is  inconclusive.  It  seems  not 
impossible  that  the  book-cover  may  be  the  work 
of  Wibert  at  a  less  advanced  stage  of  his  artistic 
career  than  the  corona;  in  any  case  their  afifinit\- 
is  pronounced.  Having  regard  to  its  enclosing 
the  carving  with  the  figure  of  Notger,  bishop 
of  Liege  972 — 1008,  it  seems  probable  tliat  the 
book-cover  was  produced  either  at  Liege  itself 
or  at  some  place  in  that  diocese. 

The  curious  convex  al- 
mond-shaped fillings  of  the 
book-cover  (one  shown  in  fig 
2),  of  gilt  copper  engraved 
with  foliage,  by  which  the 
quatrefoil  is  ingeniouslv  modi- 
fied into  an  eight-pointed 
figure,  are  obviously  addi- 
tions. Very  probably  they 
conceal  a  .series  of  gilded  con- 
cavities of  the  same  form  in 
the  original  design,  such  as 
the  Mo.san  .school  of  the 
period  employed  for  giving  a 
brilliant  play  of  light  in  place 
of  the  crystals  used  elsewhere'. 
Doubtless  the  plainness  of  the 
gilt  hollows  offended  the  more 
elaborate  taste  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, when  the  present  en-  fig.  2. 
graved  plaques,  and  the  floral 
studs  holding  them  in  place,  were  added. 

A  marked  degradation  of  the  work  of  the 
Mosan  school  is  found  in  a  book-cover  from 
the  Crawford  collection,  now  in  the  Rylands 
Library,    Manchester'".        Here    the    border    of 

*  See  article   I,  p.  86. 

■"I.atin  MS.S.,  No.  ii.  The  Kour  Gospels;  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Dinant  on  the  Mcuse.  The  front  cover  is 
shown,  but  not  successfully,  in  F.S.,  fig.  28.  The  centre  is 
occupied    by    a    painting    of    the    16th    century,    framed     with 


both  covers,  back  and  front,  consists  of  enam- 
elled panels  alternating  with  panels  of  engraved 
foliage.  The  latter  are 
pierced  with  holes  for  the 
setting  of  stones  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of 
the  .Mosan  goldsmiths", 
and  each  has  a  rivet  in 
the  centre  for  holding  a 
boss.  They  are  lettered 
c  on  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, fig.  3  [one  shown 
on  Plate  XUI].  The 
enamels  are  half-figures 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
six  on  each  cover  "' ■  3 
(lettered  a  on  the  diagram)  with  four  Virtues 
(Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Humility)  as  corner- 
pieces  on  the  front,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  on  the  back  (lettered  b).  The  enam- 
elled and  the  engraved  panels  are  executed  on 
continuous  strips  of  copper  with  beaded  outer 
edge,  and  the  present  position  of  these  edges 
makes  it  plain  that  both  on  the  front  and  the 
back  cover  the  top  and  bottom  strips  have  ex- 
changed places  as  the  result  of  some  repair  in 
the  past.  Several  of  the  enamels  are  shown  on 
Plate  XHP-,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
exhibiting  for  the  most  part  the  usual  Mosan 
method,  the  drawing  is  unu.sually  coarse  and 
crude  in  quality,  and  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary mannerism  of  drawing  down  the  outer 
angles  of  the  eyes.  In  many  instances  this 
peruliaritv,  sometimes  combined  with  a  con- 
vergent squint,  is  so  marked  as  to  convert  the 
heads  into  veritable  caricatures.  The  head  of 
Hope  (spx)  with  a  row  of  tight  curls  on  the 
forehead,  is  clo.sely  akin  to  some  of  Wibert's 
heads  with  a  similar  treatment  of  the  hair  (.see 
the  central  figure  on  Plate  XI 1,  and  another 
on  Plate  XI,  article  Y). 

The  Rvlands  enamels  show  the  usual  range 
of  Mosan  colours — shades  of  lapis  blue,  shades 
of  green,  turquoise  blue,  yellow,  scarlet,  and 
white— omitting  Godefroid's  .semi-translucent 
crimson-purple.  The  enamels  are  fairly  good 
and  pure  in  colour,  though  worn  and  damaged, 
and  the  shading  in  places  arrives  at  a  true  blend- 
ing of  tints.  Lapis  blue  shades  to  white,  and 
green  to  vellow  with  lapis  blue  for  shadow.  .\ 
curious  effect  of  colour  occurs  in   some  of   the 


stamped  vine-foliage  in  gilt  copper,  lettered  d  on  fig.  3.  The 
back  cover  shows  the  place  for  a  crucifix  in  the  centre,  now 
lost,  similarly  framed.  Height,  12  in.  (30.4  cm.),  width 
7-75  ■"•   U9-7  cm.). 

11  See  article   I,   p.   86. 

•2  For  one  of  these  photographs  I  am  indehtid  to  the  kind- 
ness  of   Mr.    Guppy,    Rylands   I^ibrarian. 
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I  .111'  i.  I'ang  pollery  in  the  George  FAimorfopoulos  Collection.  -1— Jar  painted  in 
gl;i/.f;  l)()iik-  similarly  decorated;  wine-pot  with  purple  glaze.  7i— Bottle  painted  w  i 
green  glaze;  va.se  with  green  glaze;  "  mallow-nower  vase"  with   green  glaze 
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nimbi,  in  turquoise  blue  edged  with  yellow. 
The  scarlet  is  unusual  in  not  being  granular 
in  texture.  Several  of  the  books  held  by  the 
apostles  are  spotted  with  colour. 

The  lines  of  the  engraving  are,  as  usual, 
largely  filled  in  with  blue  enamel,  except  in  the 
foliage-panels,  where  it  is  filled  with  slightly 
lustrous  black  composition  easily  scratched  with 
the  finger-nail. 

The  corner-pieces  show  an  interesting  devia- 
tion from  type  in  the  figures  being  reserved  in 


the  metal  instead  of  being  enamelled  as  usual. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  indication  as  to  its 
origin  there  is  no  reason  why  this  book-cover 
should  not  be  the  product  of  some  local  work- 
shop in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinant,  whence 
it  comes.  The  stamped  border  of  foliage,  of 
which  a  .section  appears  on  Pl.\te  Xlil,  if 
closely  compared  with  other  examples,  might 
possibly  serve  to  localise  it  more  accurately.  Its 
dale  may  be  put  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
century. 


THE    EUMORFOPOULOS    COLLECTION— VIII 
BY    R.    L.    HOBSON 

T'ANG  POTTERY. 

LATE  1  illustrates  a  few  examples 
of  T'ang  monochromes  and  painted 
designs.  The  most  usual  mono- 
chrome glazes  of  the  period  are 
yellow  ,  green  ,  blue,  purple  and 
while,  wiiich  is  usually  of  greenish  or  yellowish 
tone.  These  are  soft  glazes  containing  a  large 
amount  of  lead  and  are  usually  found  to  be  finely 
crackled  or  "crazed"  and  more  or  less 
iridescent  with  decay.  There  are  besides  hard, 
high-fired  glazes,  in  which  we  see  the  beginnings 
of  the  beautiful  Sung  types.  These  are  white, 
chocolate  brown,  celadon  green,  dull  black,  and 
some  variegated  colours,  such  as  might  result 
at  any  time  from  accidents  in  the  firing.  On  the 
right  of  the  upper  row  is  a  shapely  wine  pot  of 
hard  white  ware,  with  a  beautiful  deep  purple 
glaze  finely  crazed  and  iridescent  in  places.  It 
has  the  usual  flat  bevelled  base  and  the  two  small 
handles  are  shaped  like  rabbits  crouching.  A 
similar  handle  was  noticed  on  one  of  the  pilgrim 
flasks  in  a  previous  article.  As  might  be 
expected,    the  greatest   variety    is   found   in    the 

shades  of  green  derived  from  copper  oxide  in  a 

lead  glaze.    This  was  evidently  the  easiest  glaze 

colour  to  produce,  judging  from  its  very  general 

and  early   use  throughout   the  civilised    world. 

Here  it  is  seen  to  advantage  on  the  two  vases 

(right  and  centre)  in  the  lower  row  of  Plate  I, 

which   are  further   remarkable   for   their   shape. 

The  centrepiece  is  exquisitely  formed  with  simple 

but    entirely    satisfying    lines,    in    a    hard    por- 

cellanous  ware  of  reddish   tone.     A  white  slip 

dressing  conceals  the  body  colour  and  gives  full 

play  to  the  transparent  green  glaze,  which  has  a 

singularly   beautiful   tone  of  pale  emerald   with 

finely   mottled  texture.        Its  neighbour  on    the 

right  is  eloquent  of  the  manual  dexterity  of  the 

T'ang    potter,    being    gracefully    shaped    in    a 

difficult  eight-lobed  design,  which  was  probably 


based  on  a  bronze  model.  It  is  in  fad  very  near 
in  form  to  the  Han  k'lici  hua  p'ing,  or  mallow- 
flower  vase,  figured  in  the  Shin-sho  Sei,  an 
album  of  ancient  Chinese  forms',  though  the 
latter  vase  has  only  six  lobes  and  lacks  the  folded 
foot.  The  ware  of  this  vase  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  last,  but  the  green  glaze  has  grown  iridescent 
and  has  scaled  off  in  places. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  second  Plate, 
the  bottle  on  the  left  of  the  lower  row  also  shows 
the  influence  of  the  bronze  worker,  but  more  in 
its  ornament  than  in  its  shape.  The  key-fret, 
called  bv  the  Chinese  antiquarians  lei  wen  or 
thunder  pattern,  incised  on  the  body  is  essenti- 
ally a  bronze  decoration,  though  it  occurs 
on  several  known  examples  of  T'ang  pottery,  not 
merely  as  a  border,  but  as  the  main  ornament  of 
the  piece.  In  this  vase  the  red  body  of  the  ware 
is  not  concealed  by  a  slip  dressing  and  the 
consequent  effect  of  the  highly  iridescent  green 
glaze  recalls  the  older  Han  pottery.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  definite  survival  of  the 
Han  technique,  such  as  has  been  observed'  in 
some  of  the  pottery  discovered  by  Stein  and 
others  on  T'ang  sites  in  Turkistan.  The  form 
and  finish  of  this  little  vase  have  an  important 
bearing  on  several  others  of  our  series.  Thus 
one  notes  that  the  formation  of  the  glaze  in  thick 
iridescent  drops  under  the  base  rim  is  closely 
paralleled  in  the  jar  on  the  upper  row  of 
Plate  I ;  and  a  study  of  the  form  prepares  us 
for  the  identification  of  the  bottles  which  figure 
in  both  plates.  One  of  the.se  in  its  turn  intro- 
duces us  to  a  fresh  kind  of  decoration  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  not  have  been  thought  po.ssible 
on  Chinese  pottery  as  early  as  the  T'ang  period. 
This  is  the  centre  piece  of  the  upper  row  of 
Plate  I,  a  beautiful  piece  of  pottery  which  unfor- 
tunately has  needed  the  restorer  to  complete  its 
neck.     It  is  of  red  ware  washed  with  white  slip 
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and  painted  in  black  under  a  fine  cucumber  green 
glaze.  The  design,  based  on  the  honeysuclvle, 
or  perhaps  an  orchid,  and  drawn  with  a  free 
brush  in  calligraphic  style,  is  very  simple  but 
executed  with  strong,  sure  touch.  On  the  left  of 
this  piece  is  a  wide-mouthed  jar  of  similar  ware, 
similarly  decorated  in  black  under  a  green  glaze  ; 
but  here  the  design  is  more  complex,  consisting 
of  large  flowers  and  foliage  scrolls  of  a  decidedly 
Persian  flavour.  The  details  are  etched  out  of 
the  black  with  a  point,  and  the  border  on  the 
shoulders  must  have  been  laid  on  in  a  broad 
black  band  and  then  scratched  with  radiating 
strokes  into  its  present  petal-like  design.  In  both 
cases  the  black  seems  to  be  a  fine  clay 
slip  rather  than  a  pigment ;  but  the  application 
of  it  is  pure  brush-work,  differing  in  no  way  from 
the  execution  of  the  painted  designs  on  later 
wares.  The  bottle  on  the  left  of  the  lower  row 
shows  another  variety  of  T'ang  brush  work. 
Here  we  have  another  bronze  form  as  shown  by 
the  ring  handles;  and  the  red  body  is  covered 
with  white  slip  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  in  a 
band  above  the  base.  On  the  broad  belt  of  the 
body  the  white  slip  is  applied  with  a  brush  over 
the  red  ground  of  the  ware  in  a  beautifully 
drawn  .sequence  of  lily  designs.  Over  all  is  a 
pale  green  glaze.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present 
these  are  the  earliest  types  of  underglaze  paint- 
ing on  Chinese  pottery,  a  process  which  till  quite 
recently  was  held  to  be  no  older  than  the  Sung 
dynasty.  The  Persian  influence  so  evident  on 
the  jar  is  in  no  way  surprising  after  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  interchange  of  designs  between 
East  and  West  at  this  period.  T'ang  pottery 
is  found  at  Samarra,  and  in  exchange  Persian 
pots  may  well  have  found  their  way  to  the  far 
Ea.st  just  as  did  the  Sa.ssanian  metal-work,  etc., 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Nara,  in  Japan.  Paint- 
ing in  still  black  under  a  transparent  glaze  was 
a  feature  of  the  early  mediieval  wares  found  at 
Rakka  and  on  other  sites  in  western  Asia.  The 
glaze,  indeed,  is  usually  blue,  but  in  other 
respects  the  method  of  decorating  these  Persian 
and  Syrian  pots  is  precisely  that  of  our  T'ang 
jar  and  bottle. 

On  the  right  of  the  lower  row  of  Plate  II  is 
another  precious  vase  which  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  time.  It  is  a  bottle  of  kindred  form 
to  that  with  the  key  fret  ornament ;  and  its  singu- 
larly   beautiful  decoration   is  a  development    of 


that  already  studied  on  some  T'ang  dishes^  with 
incised  outlines  and  washes  of  coloured  glaze. 
Slips,  too,  play  an  important  part  in  this  type 
of  ornament;  and  in  the  present  case  the  hard 
red  ware  is  overlaid  with  a  white  slip.  Through 
this  the  outlines  of  the  design  are  deeply  cut  with 
a  pointed  instrument  :  to  vary  the  surface  colour- 
ing oxides  are  washed  on,  and  the  whole  is 
coated  with  a  transparent  and  almost  colourless 
lead  glaze.  In  this  way  were  formed  the  white 
lotus  blossoms  with  large  green  leaves  in  a 
yellow  background  which  make  the  main  orna- 
ment of  the  bottle,  completed  by  bands  of  green 
and  yellow.  The  neck  we  may  suppose  was 
similar  in  shape  and  whiteness  to  that  of  the 
centre  piece  of  the  same  row.  Here  the  same 
technique  is  employed  on  a  more  formal  design, 
a  running  foliage  scroll  in  white  in  a  ground  of 
green  bordered  by  yellow  bands.  The  upper 
and  lower  portions  are  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  pearly  white  of  that  deep  solid  appear- 
ance which  is  the  feature  of  certain  white  T'ang 
bowls,  and  which  they  owe  entirely  to  the  layer 
of  white  slip  between  the  body  and  the  glaze. 

The  wide-mouthed  jar  above  is  another  mem- 
ber of  this  group  which  owes  its  decoration  to 
the  stilus  instead  of  the  brush.  The  design, 
drawn  with  great  firmness  and  freedom,  consists 
again  of  spravs  with  large  flowers  and  leaves 
running  round  the  vase  in  a  sort  of  disconnected 
scroll.  The  ware  again  is  red,  washed  with 
white  slip,  and  the  blossoms  are  of  a  yellowish 
white  with  highly  iridescent  green  leaves  in  a 
dull  vellow  ground.  The  glaze  ends  in  a  ragged 
line  below  the  flowers  and  takes  no  trouble  to 
reach  the  base.  The  whole  piece  seems  to  have 
been  designed  and  finished  on  large  lines,  and 
with  a  certain  defiant  roughness;  but  the  shape 
is  splendid  and  the  lines  worthy  of  the  best 
T'ang  traditions. 

This  type  of  decoration,  with  its  beautiful 
harmony  of  colours  and  its  splendid  strength  of 
outline  applied  to  the  master  forms  of  the  T'ang 
potters,  is  capable  of  producing  results  un- 
equalled in  any  pottery  in  the  world.  This  may 
seem  to  be  a  large  claim,  but  a  wonderful  vase 
recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos  sus- 
tains it  triumphantly.  It  is,  however,  such 
an  important  piece  and  of  such  amazing  beauty 
that  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article. 

2  Burl.  Mag.,  August,   191 9. 
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Plate  n.  T'aiig  potlery  in  llie  (leoroe  luiiiKirlopoul 
colouretl  glazes.  7?—R()tlle  with  fret  pallerii  and  grei 
glazes;  bottle  with   similar  (lecdratinn   an<l   loius  tlesigi 
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ARABIC    ART    IN    EGYPT 
BY    BONAMY    DOBREE 

r  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that 
Arabic  art  is  not,  to  the  European 
mind  at  least,  one  of  the  great  arts  of 
ii^  ^^ilie  world.  Great  art,  like  great 
„(^J  '^•^ natural  beauty,  "  makes  hungry 
where  most  it  satisfies  ",  and  it  is  just  this  that 
Arabic  art  fails,  as  we  shall  see,  in  some  measure 
to  do.  But  if  it  has  no  great  invigorating 
quality,  it  has  at  least  that  strangeness  necessary 
to  art,  that  uniqueness  in  giving  a  pleasure  that 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  for  its  justification, 
and  it  has  an  added  interest  in  that  the  Egyptian 
Arabs,  though  far  from  primitive  in  many 
respects,  had  enough  of  savagery  in  them  to  be 
rather  artlessly  self-revealing  in  their  art. 

It  is  fruitful  to  contrast  for  a  moment  this  art 
with  the  other  art  of  the  country,  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  While  both  seem  to  agree 
that  one  at  least  of  the  functions  of  art  is  to 
provide  for  mind  and  sen.se  an  escape  from  this 
world  into  a  worthier  realm  that  is  in  this  world 
but  not  altogether  of  it,  they  travel  by  totally 
different  roads.  The  method  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  to  represent  a  mysterious  world 
outside  normal  life  but  intimately  ravelled  with 
it,  to  portray  their  kingdom  of  gods  and  strange 
beasts  and  magic  influences  ;  they  attempted,  one 
might  say,  to  create  the  continuing  city  of  the 
gods.  Their  art  cared  little  for  the  graces  of 
this  life ;  its  works  are  dedicated  to  the  next, 
and  they  are  animated  throughout  by  an  intense, 
overwhelming  desire  for  the  persistence  of  per- 
sonality. Their  art  is  symbolic  of  the  eternal 
and  eternally  renewed  things  of  this  life,  of 
birth,  of  pain,  and  the  wonderful  refluence  of 
youth  and  of  all  the  earth;  of  the  destructive 
power  of  'the  sun's  rays,  of  its  fructifying 
influence;  it  represents  the  furtive  beasts  that 
haunt  the  graveyard,  and  is  symbolic  also  of 
death. 

Arabic  art,  on  the  other  hand,  cares  only  con- 
ventionally for  the  next  life.  Its  heart  is  tuned 
to  the  wayward  graces  of  this,  and  its  keynote 
is  essentially  the  love  of  graceful  living.  It 
frees  itself  from  the  toils  of  this  life,  not  by  a 
firm  mastery  over  them,  but  by  means  of  a  high 
disdain  of  its  harsher  and  cruder  sides.  Far 
from  being  hieratic,  as  is  the  Egyptian,  it 
ignores  caste.  Far  from  being  bound  by  the 
iron  laws  of  priestcraft,  it  is  magnificently  free, 
and  the  only  restraint  that  it  knows  is  the  deli- 
cate restraint  of  the  arti.st.  Although  indivi- 
dualistic   in    the    extreme,  any  insistence  upon 


individuality  is  repugnant  to  it,  nnd  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  it  that  it  is  purely  imperstjnal. 
Never  was  art  less  didactic. 

In  accordance  with  this  difference  of  outlook, 
there  is  a  total  variance  in  method.  There  is 
about  the  ancient  Egyptian  art  a  massiveness,  a 
very  significant  style,  a  rigorous  simplification 
to  essentials.  It  does  not  fear  to  seek  expression 
in  the  grotesque  and  even  in  the  horrible,  and 
aims  sometimes  at  inducing  fear,  as  in  the 
famous  statue  of  Sekmet  at  Karnak.  It  uses 
animals  with  a  natural  freedom,  and  the  palm 
and  the  lotus  are  its  common  symbols.  It  is 
heavy  and  portentous,  there  is  an  intended  sig- 
nificance in  all  it  does;  and  about  every  statue 
from  the  Gizeh  sphinx  to  the  bronzes  and  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Ptolemies  there  is  the  sensation  of 
an  omen. 

All  this  is  very  far  removed  from  the  suave  yet 
lighthearted  daintiness  of  Arabic  art,  that 
daintiness  which,  indeed,  overreached  itself  in 
the  decadence.  It  seems  almost  to  avoid  signi- 
ficance; its  joy  is  in  textures,  in  pure  singing 
colours,  and  in  refinement  of  form  for  its  own 
sake.  An  Arabic  gargoyle  is  inconceivable. 
Moreover  it  tolerates  only  the  faintest  sugge.stion 


of  naturalism.  It  prefers  to  confine  itself  to  a 
lively  and  gracious  geometric  beauty  that 
escapes  from  life,  and  covers  it  up  as  comely 
clothing  covers  up  a  body.  This  preference  is 
radical,  and  is  not  as  is  usually  supposed,  in 
obedience  to  a  religious  decree,  which  is  itself 
doubtful  and  not  Koranic.  For  even  before  the 
Fatimite  rule,  which  is  said  to  have  enforced 
this  prohibition  in  its  sect,  sterner  than  that  of 
the  previous  Abbassids,  the  geometric  arabesque 


flourished  in  a  high  state  of  development  side 
by  side  with  admirable  representations  of  birds 
and  beasts.  Indeed,  almost  daily,  there  are 
being  discovered  more  and  more  examples  of 
this  at  Fustat,  the  old  destroyed  Cairo.  (See 
Fig.  I.)  And,  to  say  truth,  the  Fatimites  them- 
selves cannot  have  been  over  strict  in  this  regard 
in  their  private  lives,  since  many  of  the  quaint 
enamelled  bronzes  of  animals  that  we  are  apt  to 
associate  with  Persian  and  even  Hindu  art,  date 
from  the  period  of  their  power.  It  was  not  until 
Saladin's  re.gn  that  the  prohibition  was 
enforced. 

In  its  efforts  after  a  reposeful  harmony,  Arabic 
art  is  first  and  foremost  domestic.  Even  the 
great  mosques,  except  those  early  vast  enclosed 
spaces  of  Amr',  Ibn  Touloun,  and  Hakem,  built 
to  contain  the  whole  population  of  Cairo,  have 
something  homely  and  domestic  about  them. 
The  proportions  selected  for  their  dwellings  are 
carried  out  in  their  mosques,  the  decorations  are 
of  the  same  order,  and  so  little  incongruity  is 
there  in  the  architecture,  that,  for  instance,  the 
great  room  of  a  palace  was  conveniently  trans- 
formed into  the  mosque  of  the  Emir  Khosh 
q'adam.  The  precincts  of  the  first  mosques  at 
Medina  and  Mecca,  we  may  remember  here, 
also  .served  as  homes  for  the  prophet  and  his 
family,  and  the  first  Moslem  prayers  were 
prayed  in  houses.  Here  and  there,  even,  are  to 
be  found  dwellings  having  liwans,  or  prayer 
recesses,  like  those  of  the  most  typical  mosque, 
and  both  in  design  and  feeling  the  now  half- 
ruined  baths  of  El  Moyyad  might  well  have 
served  for  the  tomb  of  the  most  devout  Caliph. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  distinctively  religious 
decoration.  There  is  nothing  in  a  mosque 
which,  neglecting  the  limitations  of  size,  could 
not  be  used  in  a  house,  except,  one  must  readil}' 
confess,  the  mimbars  or  pulpits  themselves. 

It  must  be  through  this  very  quality  of  domes- 
ticity that  Arabic  art  has  attained  the  position 
of  being  the  decorative  art  par  excellence.  In- 
tent only  upon  itself,  caring  nothing  for  attitudes 
towards  life,  it  designs  for  the  .sake  of  designing, 
often  with  too  much  luxurirmce ;  it  seems  entirely 
self-centred.  Its  woodwork,  its  solid  metal 
work,  its  pavements  and  fountains  achieve  their 
effect  of  permeating  Cjuietude  by  their  exquisite 
perfection  in  design,  and  it  is  here  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  expression  of  the  Arab  tem- 
perament. 

1  This  is  not  to  s;iy  that  Arabic  art  always  larl<s  signifir- 
ance,  nor  that  Egyptian  art  Itncw  nothing  of  colour  or  delicate 
charm.  Both  statements  would  obviously  be  false  :  but  in  the 
main  the  case  is  as  stated. 


Quite  independently  of  the  decoration,  how- 
ever, and  in  keeping  with  it,  the  architecture 
itself  conveys  an  irresistible  effect  of  peace. 
There  is  in  the  best  periods,  notably  in  that 
masterpiece,  the  Collegiate  mosque  of  Sultan 
Hassan,  a  spaciousness,  a  calm  grace  in  the 
magnificently  imagined  proportions  that  brings 
immediate  balm.  There  is  all  the  solidity  of 
ease  and  comfort,  all  the  soothing  delights  of 
domestic  art,  and  where  the  open  sky  is  above, 
the  wealth  of  detailed,  sophisticated  beauty  is 
prevented  from  cloying  overmuch.  There  is  in 
the  Egyptian  moscjues  a  spirit  of  frankness,  of 
openness  that  is  lacking  in  the  Byzantine,  Per- 
sian or  Moorish,  which  betray  something  of 
suspicion  of  the  outside  world,  of  fear  as  well 
as  disdain  ;  it  is  as  though  these  others  felt  that 
all  delight  must  be  compressed  into  a  little 
space  because  life  outside  is  so  hard  and  pre- 
carious. In  Cairo  this  sense  of  rigid  seclusion 
is  absent,  and  although  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  outer  world,  there  is  a  sense  of  contact  with 
it,  a  feeling  of  almost  pastoral  freedom.  The 
whole  expresses  an  acquiescence  in  life  that  is 
more  characteristic  of  Oriental  religions  than  of 
ours,  and  leads  more  naturally  to  the  worship  of 
God  "  because  it  is  so  comfortable  ".  In  Europe 
the  turbulent  life  of  the  times  is  incorporated  in 
our  great  Gothic  monuments,  but  in  a  mosque 
there  is  a  deliberate  withdrawal  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  built,  ages  won- 
derfully like  those  of  contemporaneous  mediaeval 
Italv.  A  page  of  the  historian  Maq'rizy  reads 
strangely  like  a  gaudy  page  of  the  history  of  the 
Borgias,  but  the  interior  of  a  mosque,  with  its 
cool  fountain  and  its  ordered  symmetry,  is  like 
a  sylvan  oasis  amid  the  parched  and  gruesome 
landscape  of  dynastic  revolutions. 

We  are  faced,  however,  by  a  curious  contrast 
in  spirit  between  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of 
the  P^gyptian  mo.sques.  The  outer  walls,  at  any 
rate  until  the  i6th  century,  are  harsh  and  often 
ungainly,  as  though  the  builders  had  found 
architecture  it.self  a  dreary  task,  had  hurried 
through  it  unthankfully,  eager  to  attack  with 
loving  hands  the  work  of  interior  decoration. 
Only  the  porches  have  received  attention,  as  if 
to  indicate  the  delights  that  await  the  worshipper 
within,  and  to  declare  to  the  unbeliever  outside 
the  magnificence  of  the  only  true  faith.  Those 
great  high-reaching  portals,  so  admirable  in 
their  clean  blade-like  .sweep  that  leads  the  eye 
ever  farther  upward,  are  the  most  vigorous  thing 
in  .Arabic  architecture.  They  .spring  up  boldly 
from  a  flight  of  steps,  .straight  as  lances,  to  place 
their  patterned  vaults  against  the  clear  vault  of 
the  sky,  and  open  out  again  for  a  further  sweep 
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when  the  eye,  already  far-travelled,  expects  them 
to  come  to  a  point.  The  whole  effect  is  en- 
livened by  an  intricate  surface  design  that 
relieves  an  architecture  that  is  really  severe,  as 
severe  as  the  wonderful  geometric  arabesques, 
or  the  old  square  Kufic  plaques  that  fit  so  won- 
derfully into  vacant  spaces.  There  is  something 
daring  too,  yet  marvellously  poised,  as  all  true 
daring  must  be,  in  the  pendentives,  those  stalac- 
tite structures  that  are  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb, merging  the  square  walls  into  rounded 
domes,  or  serving  as  supports  for  overhanging 
galleries.  These,  when  used  in  the  construction 
of  houses,  are  only  made  comfortable  by  an 
exercise  of  the  severest  restraint. 

But  it  is  in  the  minarets  particularly  that  we 
find  the  greatest  contrast,  those  springing 
towers  that  serve  to  remind  the  observer  who 
stands  without  that  there  is  achievement  implicit 
in  Mohammedanism  as  well  as  acceptance.  It  is 
in  them  only  that  we  find  alertness  of  mind  and 
the  excitement  of  dynamic  conceptions,  for  even 
against  a  still  sky,  a  decorated  minaret,  like 
those,  shall  we  say,  of  El  Azhar,  is  never  still. 
Built  with  an  amazing  rightness  of  proportion 
that  is  almost  unbelievable  in  so  complicated  a 
design,  there  is  something  of  the  overlaying 
frivolity  of  life  about  them.  The  minaret  may 
be  emblematic  of  man's  intricately  complex  soul 
soaring  up  to  heaven,  but  it  does  not  willingly 
let  go  its  hold  upon  the  delightful  externals  of 
life.  Some  of  them  even,  seem  to  embody  the 
grace  of  feminity,  rising  as  they  do  from  the 
rough  exteriors  of  the  mosques.  They  are  a.^ 
unlike  the  Turkish  '  pencil  '  minarets  as  they 
are  unlike  the  gaunt,  square,  almost  military 
towers  of  Persia,  Morocco  or  Spain  ;  it  is  possible 
indeed  that  they  derive  from  the  Roman  pharos 
at  Alexandria,  as  seems  likely  from  the  general 
design  as  well  as  from  the  possible  derivation 
of  the  word  minaret  from  words  meaning  '  light- 
giving  ',  although  the  hanging  of  lamps  upon 
the  minarets  during  Ramadan  is  an  equally 
plau.sible  explanation  of  this  last  point.  One, 
or  .sometimes  two,  of  the  topmost  galleries  are 
usually  upheld  upon  arches  or  columns  instead 
of  upon  the  solid  wall,  thus  imparting  an  airy 
lightness  to  the  whole  slim  .structure.  It  is  these 
minarets  that  beautify  Cairo,  springing  up 
lithely  from  the  great  buildings  with  a 
tremendous  effect  of  balanced  giddiness  that 
adds  a  real  chapter  to  the  spirit  and  triumph  of 
architecture.  Their  luxurious  decoration  is 
nearly  always  happily  achieved,  whether  we 
consider  the  brilliantly  complicated  minarets  of 
Sultan  Has.san  and  Kait  Bey,  or  the  splendidly 
proportioned  minaret  of  Eq  Sunqur  which  is  a 


miracle  of  gracious  simplicity  and  delicate  per- 
fection. To  sum  up,  it  may  be  that  in  the 
minaret  there  is  a  striving  after  an  expression  of 
wonder  at  the  greatness  of  man's  conceptions, 
but  there  is  also  infinite  pleasure  in  his  sensual 
delights,  in  the  complicated  intimacies  of  human 
life.  Perhaps  it  is  this  inability  to  disentangle 
the  issues  of  Allah  from  the  issues  of  daily  living 
that  makes  all  Arabic  art  so  preponderatingly 
domestic. 


It  is  certainly  in  conformity  with  the  character 
of  a  pleasure-loving  people  that  the  Arabic 
should  be  the  purest  of  all  forms  of  decorative 
art,  in  that  its  chief  effort  is  towards  the  grace 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  with  only  the  vaguest  ex- 
ternal association  linking  its  forms  to  the  forms 
of  everyday  life.  Texture,  the  quality  of  the 
surface,  is  what  it  cares  for  particularly,  and  it 
sedulously  avoids  the  lea.st  .suspicion  of  depth  ; 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  some  of  the  floral 
bas-reliefs  in  the  mortuary  of  Sultan  Hassan 
are  barely  visible.  The  projections  of  the 
arabe.sque,  as  for  instance  the  outside  patterning 
of  the  dome  of  the  tomb  of  the  Emir  Soliman  ben 
Selim,  do  no  more  than  produce  texture;  and 
the  same  may  be  .said  of  the  beautiful  little 
plaster  frieze  that  runs  round  the  tiny  mosque  of 
Zeyn  ed  Din  Yussuf,  and  spreading  up  daintily, 
makes  its  dome  a  thing  of  delight.  Indeed, 
regarded  otherwise,  the  complicated  lace-like 
stucco  that  covers  whole  stretches  of  wall,  as  at 
the  back  of  the  mosque  of  Kalaun,  is  merely  a 
refined  bewilderment  . 

Here,  however,  we  are  in  contact  with  a 
characteristic  that  may  have  been  conditioned  by 
climate,  expre,ssing  itself  as  a  dislike  for  any 
large  smooth  surface,  particularly  in  external 
decoration.  In  countries  of  hot  .sun  and  desert, 
one  of  the  objects  of  decoration  must  surely  be 
to  afford  a  relief  to  the  eye  from  surfaces  that 
dazzle  in  the  noon-day  glare.  And  if  we  accept 
this,  it  provides  us  with  a  clue  to  the  fluting  of 
domes  such  as  we  .see  in  the  funerary  mosque  of 
Tamerlane  at  Semarkhand,  or  the  tomb  mosque 
of  Sultan  Barkuk  in  the  desert  at  Cairo,  and  to 
the  geometric  arabesque  that  in  the  more 
grandiose  period  replaced  the  fluting.  Every- 
where the  artists  seem  to  feel  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  breaking  up  light,  leading  to  all  that 
panelling  in  stone  and  wood,  and  all  the  in- 
genious devices  from  the  mushrabiyeh  or  lattice 
work  to  the  rich  polychrome  diaper  of  Oriental 
car[:)ets  from  Anatolia  to  Baluchistan.  And 
throughout  the  regions    of    Moslem  art,    from 
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Ispahan  or  even  Delhi,  to  Granada,  whenever 
the  exterior  surface  is  not  of  rough-hewn  stone, 
it  is  either  panelled  in  colours,  as  is  the  '  Mosque 
of  Omar  '  at  Jerusalem,  or  covered  with  a  small 
and  intricate  stucco  design.  But  everywhere  the 
peculiar  flatness  of  design  mentioned  earlier  is 
carried  out  through  all  the  architecture,  where 
the  untroubled  surface  is  invariably  aimed  at. 
There  are  no  broken  entablatures,  heavy  cornices 
are  scrupulously  avoided,  as  is  the  interruption 
in  general  of  ail  lines  and  surfaces. 

The  chief  differentiating  quality  of  the  Arabic 
as  compared  with  other  systems  of  art,  decora- 
tive or  otherwise,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
arabesque  strives,  not  to  concentrate  the  attention 
upon  any  definite  object,  to  liven  and  quicken 
the  apperceptive  faculties,  but  to  diffuse  them. 
It  is  centrifugal,  and  leads  to  a  kind  of  abstrac- 
tion, a  kind  of  .self-hypnotism  even,  so  that  the 
devotee  kneeling  towards  Mecca  can  bemu.sehim- 
self  in  the  maze  of  regular  patterning  that  con- 
fronts him,  and  free  his  mind  from  all  connection 
with  bodily  or  earthly  things.  Just  as  the  mind 
of  the  sleepless  boy  confuses  itself  and  loses  its 
grip  upon  the  too  dear  variety  of  images  by 
conceiving  countless  sheep  to  jump  over  a  gap, 
so  can  the  mind  of  Hannafite  or  Shafeyite  loose 
its  hold  upon  terrestrial  things  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  abstract  form.  Arabic  art  flees  from 
the  significance  of  life  with  as  direct  a  purpose  as 
ancient   Egyptian  art  attempts  to  realise   it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this 
ordered  confusion  is  the  only  principle,  for  it  is 
achieved  by  a  series  of  pieces  of  marvellous 
definition.  It  is  only  in  the  main  result,  in  the 
general  atmosphere,  that  this  imparting  of  tex- 
ture is  aimed  at.  In  detail,  such  as  in  the 
ingeniously  carved  cedar  and  ivory  panels  of  the 
great  lecterns  that  hold  the  huge  illuminated 
Korans;  in  the  wonderful  enamelled  glass  work 
of  the  mosque  lamps;  and  in  the  decorated  sur- 
faces of  the  great  bronze  doors  such  as  are  to  be 
.seen  in  the  mosques  of  Sultan  Hassan  or  El 
Moyyad,  there  is  a  clear  jov  in  definite  forms,  in 
clean  finish  of  design,  of  mastery  over  com- 
plexity that  rivals  the  Japanese. 

It  loves  the  geometric,  as  has  been  suggested, 
by  instinct  more  than  by  precept,  and  indeed, 
only  love  of  that  form  could  have  brought  it  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  lesser  triumphs  of  art.  There  is  too  much 
meaning  in  organic  form,  too  dread  a  signi- 
ficance, which,  attractive  as  it  might  be  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  or  is  to  us,  is  wholly  foreign 
to  the  Arab  spirit.  Even  in  the  semi-floral 
designs,  such  as  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  woodwork  .surrounding  doors,  or  in  panels 


of  marble  bas-relief,  there  is  in  the  finished 
workmanship  a  fleeing  from  a  too  obvious  sug- 
gestion of  concrete  organisms,  a  fleeing,  one 
might  almost  say,  from  anything  inducing 
thought.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  apparent  distaste 
for  living  tissue,  for  hot  blood  and  passions  and 
the  brutal  realities  of  life,  physical  and  spiritual,, 
which  have  been  the  essential  stuff  of  other  arts, 
this  art  is  rarely  insipid.  It  sets  itself  up  in 
deliberate  contrast  to  the  other  life  of  the  world 
merely  because  it  is  a  refinement  upon  it,  a 
selection  from  it,  and  the  craftsmen  who  laboured 
at  it,  or  the  luxurious  monarchs  or  nobles  who 
commanded  it  to  be  carried  out,  were  in  no  sense 
hermits  or  recluses. 

But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  Arabic  art 
fails  miserably,  and  that  is  in  representing 
growth,  that  springing  up  and  creation  of  life 
that  is  so  strongly  marked  in  nearly  all  other 
arts,  and  because  of  which  the  Arabic  is  reduced 
to  a  secondary  place  in  the  sesthetic  world.  And 
it  is  curious  in  this  respect  to  contrast  it  with 
Renaissance  art,  with  which  it  has  much  in 
common,  in  that  both  declare  the  grace  of  living. 
Renaissance  art,  however,  is  expressive  of 
springtime  in  a  way  that  Arabic  art  could  never 
possibly  be,  because  there  is  no  real  winter  in 
the  country  where  it  chiefly  flourishes.  There 
is  absent  that  fundamental  association  between 
seasons  and  crops  consequent  upon  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  Nile  and  not  the  Spring  that  is  the 
begetter  of  all  fruitfulness.  There  is  not  there- 
fore an  intense,  irrepre.ssible  pagan  joy  in  flowers 
and  burgeoning,  and  the  ludicrous  treatment, 
or  non-existence  one  is  almost  justified  in  saving, 
of  capital-crowned  pillars  which  are  so  inevit- 
ably symbolic  of  free  proud  growth,  is  sympto- 
matic of  this  failure.  Behind  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  there  is  a  driving  force,  a  vigour, 
that  is  totally  lacking  in  the  Arabic,  not  an  intel- 
lectual force,  nor  a  religious  force,  those 
certainly  are  there,  but  an  impulse  that  is  purelv 
physiological. 

While  comparing  this  art  with  others  it  mav 
be  interesting  to  trace  another  influence.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  Japanese  in  com- 
parison, and  there  is  much  of  the  simplicity  in 
complex  things,  in  the  .seizing  of  sudden  asp-'cts 
about  Arabic  detail  that  .suggests  the  art  of  the 
far  East.  Perhaps  we  may  trace  this  to  the  not 
very  considerable  quantity  of  Chine.se  pottery 
found  from  time  to  time  at  Fu.stat,  bearing  tho.se 
signatures  which  are  in  themselves  a  piece  of 
charming  ornament;  or  it  may  be  due  more 
directly  to  the  holiness  of  Koranic  writ,  which 
caused  them  to  engrave  texts  upon  the  mosque 
walls  as  we  sometimes  see  the  commandments 
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painted  upon  the  walls  of  a  church.  But 
whether  or  no  there  be  a  connection,  both 
systems  exalt  caligraphy  to  a  high  place  among 
the  decorative  arts,  and  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  in  the  important  part  writing  has 
played  in  Arabic  decoration  to  the  use  made  of  it 
in  Japanese  painting.  The  frieze  of  the  Sultan 
Hassan  mosque  is  the  supreme  example  of  this, 
and  writing  is  continually  to  be  found  as  the 
central  decoration  on  the  inlaid  and  encrusted 
bronze  bowls,  the  mosque  lamps  and  much  of 
the  woodwork,  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  themselves.     Some  decorative  panels 


are  made  up  entirely  of  the  old  square  Kufic 
writing  which  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  that 
treatment,  and  the  sense  of  form  thus  engen- 
dered and  developed  inspires  the  detailed 
decoration  of  all  the  best  work,  and  adds  to  the 
effect  of  a  whole-hearted  renunciation  of 
individuality.  The  gold  and  silver  inlay  in  the 
boxes  and  inkstands,  in  the  little  plaques  and 
bosses  on  the  great  bronze  doors,  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  same  work  as  executed  by  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  is  an  enduring  testi- 
mony to  the  masterly  craft  of  the  Egyptian 
workers  in  metal. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE     PERRONNEAU,     PAINTER     AND     PASTEL- 
LIST,    1715-1783 
BY    PAUL    RATOUIS    DE    LIMAY* 


OR  nearly  a  century  the  life  and 
work  of  jean-Baptiste  Perronneau 
have  remained  in  obscurity.  He 
was  little  understood  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  while  doomed 
to  the  prejudiced  contempt  of  Diderot,  he  was 
forced  to  compete  with  a  rival  such  as  Maurice 
Ouentin  de  la  Tour,  whose  popularity  was 
unquestioned.  He  was  a  prey  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  busv  and  disturbed  existence,  and  his  reou- 
tation,   like  his  life,  was  singularly  unstable. 

A  man  of  little  culture  and  deep  simplicity, 
so  uneducated  that  he  was  unable  to  decide  on 
the  spelling  of  his  own  name,  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  flattery  and  of  showing  himself  to  the 
best  advantage,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
fashionable  portrait  painter  and  a  courtier, 
audacious  to  the  point  of  insolence,  as  was  la 
Tour.  While  the  latter,  when  asked  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles to  paint  the  portrait  of  Madame  d^ 
Pompadour,  replied,  "  Dites  a  Madame  que  je 
ne  vais  pas  peindre  en  ville,"  and  fixed  the  price 
of  the  portrait  at  48,000  livres;  Perronneau,  at 
the  height  of  his  talent,  did  not  dare  to  ask  for 
more  than  1,000  livres  for  painting  the  portrait 
of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  at  the  age  of  57  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  and  confidant,  Aignan- 
Thomas  Desfriches,  "  J'o.se  dire  que  j'ai  acquis 
dans  mon  petit  talent."  Far  from  the  court  and 
deprived  of  all  official  favour,  although  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  he  had  to  lead  a  wandering  life, 
.scouring  the  country  in  everv  direction  and 
travelling  in  foreign  lands,  alwavs  looking  for 
the  chance  to  make  a  few  hundred  livres  bv  paint- 
ing a  portrait. 

*  Translated   by   D.    Brinton. 


He  found  his  models  among  all  classes  of 
society ;  actors  and  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
churchmen  and  magistrates,  writers,  artists  and 
collectors,  fashionable  women  and  dancers  at 
the  Opera,  all  posed  for  him  in  turn. 

He  was  also  the  painter  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
M  the  Salons  of  the  Louvre  in  particular  he 
often  exhibited  portraits  of  bourgeois.  These 
works  attracted  very  little  attention  from  contem- 
porary critics,  who,  according  to  a  strange  con- 
ception of  art,  were  only  interested  in  a  portrait 
in  proportion  to  the  con.sequence  of  the  sitter 
and  the  amount  of  consideration  which  he  en- 
joyed. Yet  the  work  of  Perronneau  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  portraiture  of  the  i8th  century,  a  century 
which  may  be  considered  as  being  pre-eminently 
French. 

The  birth  certificate  of  Jean-Baptiste  Perron- 
neau has  not  been  discovered,  but  the  registers 
of  the  old  Royal  Academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture mention  that  he  was  born  in  1715.  He 
was  the  .son  of  Henri  Perronneau,  a  bourgeois 
of  Paris,  and  of  Marie-Genevieve  Fremont.  He 
was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Charles  Natoire,  court 
painter  and  professor  at  the  Roval  .'\cademv. 
and  afterwards  entered  the  studio  of  the  engraver 
Laurent  Cars,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  a  con- 
temporary critic,  the  abbe  de  Fontenav.  ''  it 
was  not  in  him  to  excel  in  an  art  which  requires 
much  constancy  and  patience.  He  gave  up 
engraving  and  began  to  work  in  pa.stel.  He 
made  very  rapid  progress,  and  in  a  few  years 
had  reached  a  stage  which  merited  the  approba- 
tion of  the  most  enlightened  connoisseurs". 
The  abbe  de  Fontenav  forgets  to  say  that  Per- 
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ronneau  was  not  like  la  Tour,  purely  a  pastellist ; 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  showed  an 
equal  mastery  in  oil,  and  among  his  best  por- 
traits there  are  almost  as  many  oil-paintings  as 
pastels. 

Perronneau's  work  as  an  engraver  is  confined 
to  several  plates  after  Boucher,  Natoire, 
Bouchardon,  and  Vanloo,  all  of  which  were 
executed  before  1744,  the  date  of  his  earliest 
known  portraits.  One  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  finding  so  much  flexibility,  such  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance, 
and  of  the  resources  of  pastel,  in  the  works  of 
an  artist  who  had  not  reached  his  thirtieth  year. 
What  freshness  of  colouring,  what  frankness 
and  simplicity  he  displays  in  the  portrait  of 
Madame  De.sf riches  [Plate  II,  b],  an  old  lady 
whose  face,  still  juvenile  and  intelligent  in  spite 
of  age,  is  framed  in  the  lace  of  a  little  white 
bonnet.  What  a  sure  touch  he  shows  in  the 
portrait  of  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  child, 
dres.sed  in  a  brocade  robe  patterned  with  blue 
and  vellow  flowers  on  a  cream  ground,  which 
was  included  some  years  ago  in  the  sale  of  the 
Jacques  Doucet  collection. 

On  August  27,  1746,  Perronneau  was  admitted 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. This  privilege  gave  him  the  right  to 
exhibit  at  the  Salon  which  opened  on  S.  Louis' 
day  every  year  till  1748,  and  after  that  every 
two  years,  in  the  SaIo7i  Carre  of  the  Louvre. 

He  took  advantage  of  this  in  the  year  of  his 
admission  to  exhibit  five  portraits,  both  in  oil 
and  pastel,  among  which  was  the  portrait  of  a 
little-known  painter  called  Gillequin',  which  is 
one  of  his  masterpieces.  This  is  the  earliest  of 
his  oil-paintings  known  to  us,  and  it  is  executed 
with  a  bold  and  flowing  brush,  steeped  in  the 
sen.se  of  light  and  form,  and  yet  preserving  all 
the  delicacy  and  bloom  of  a  pastel. 

From  that  time  and  for  nearly  40  years  Per- 
ronneau exhibited  fairly  regularly  at  the  Salons 
of  the  Louvre.  Sometimes  the  names  of  his 
models  were  given  in  full  in  the  handbooks  to 
the  exhibition,  sometimes  they  were  concealed 
under  an  anonymity  which  the  contemporary 
critics  were  occasionally  able  to  pierce. 
Although  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  article  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his 
exhibit.s — as  was  done  by  M.  L^andre  Vaillat 
and  my.self  in  an  important  study  of  the 
painter% — at  least  we  may  be  permitted  to  pause 
an  instant  before  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic 
canva.ses  in   this   incomparable   gallery  of   por- 

'  In  the  collection  of  M.   Lton  Michel-L^vy. 
'].   B.    Perronnnatt   (1715-1783),    sa   vie    et   son    amvrc.    par 
L^andre  Vnill.-it  ot  Paul  Ratouis  Ac  I.imav.      Paris,    kioo. 


traits,  the  living  presentation  of  the  history  of 
the  1 8th  century. 

Here,  first  of  all,  is  the  engraver  and  collector, 
Jacques-Gabriel  Hucjuier^,  a  man  of  severe  and 
intelligent  physiognomy,  dressed  in  dove  grey. 
This  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  expressive 
pastels  that  one  could  wish  to  see.  A  critic  of 
the  time,  the  abbe  le  Blanc,  although  a  fer- 
vent admirer  of  la  Tour,  wrote  of  it  in  his 
review  of  the  Salon:  "There  is  a  portrait  in 
pastel  by  a  young  man  called  M.  Perronneau 
which  is  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  which  is 
executed  with  such  a  bold  and  vigorous  touch 
that  one  would  take  it  for  the  work  of  a  con- 
summate master  in  the  art.  What  may  we  not 
hope  from  an  artist  who  shows  so  much  talent  in 
his  earliest  works"? 

In  the  portrait  of  La  dame  de  Sorquainville 
[Plate  I],  which  he  painted  in  oils  in  1749, 
Perronneau  completed  the  most  accomplished  of 
his  masterpieces,  and  showed  himself  to  possess 
a  style  equal  to  that  of  Rigaud  or  Largilliere. 
La  dame  de  Sorquainville  is  a  figure  of  infinite 
grace,  elegant  and  slight,  with  strangely 
vivacious  dark  brown  eyes  and  thin  lips  on 
which  lingers  a  fleeting  smile.  Dressed  in  an 
ample  robe  of  feuille  morte,  opening  to 
show  a  panel  of  sky-blue  moire,  she  sits  in  a 
large  velvet-backed  armchair  of  carved  wood. 
Her  hands  rest  gracefully  one  upon  the  other. 
The  left  arm  is  supported  on  a  green  velvet 
cushion  with  gold  tassels,  whose  colour  har- 
monises wonderfully  with  her  costume  and  with 
a  note  of  blue-green  in  the  hangings  which  fall 
in  heavy  folds  on  the  right.  On  her  powdered 
hair  she  wears  a  light  lace  cap  that  comes  to  a 
point  on  her  forehead.  The  delicate  oval  of 
her  face  is  emphasised  by  the  black  velvet 
ribbon  round  her  neck.  This  majestic  portrait 
is  included  among  other  works  by  Perronneau 
in  the  collection  of  M.  David  Weill,  who  also 
possesses  his  portrait  of  the  duchesse  d'Aven, 
dated  1748.  She  wears  a  blue  dress  and  a  lace 
cap  with  wide  wings;  the  gaze  of  her  blue  eyes 
is  both  mournful  and  sweet;  her  expression  is  a 
little  absent  and  yet  indefinably  noble.  Her 
hands  with  their  taper  fingers  are  lying  together 
in  her  lap.  The  picture,  with  its  delicately 
broken  tints,  is  as  discreet  in  colouring  as  the 
Dame  de  Sorquainville  is  luminous.  It  seems 
as  though  the  artist  had  tried  to  subdue  his 
palette  in  order  to  paint  this  woman  who,  on 
the  threshold  of  old  age,  seems  to  be  living 
again,  not  without  some  sadness,  among  the 
memories  of  the  past. 

'  In  the  Andr^  Lazard  collection. 
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ilh\     oil     painting,     bv   I'crmnni-au.      i74<).      (M-    Daxid   WVill) 


Plate   I.     Jean-Baptiste   Perrnnneau 


At  the  Salon  of  1750,  Perronneau  exhibited 
no  less  than  15  portraits,  among  which  was  the 
gracious  and  delicate  pastel  of  Mademoiselle 
Huquier  [Plate  II,  a],  who  looks  as  roguish  as 
the  little  cat  she  is  caressing.  This  was  bought 
in  1870  by  the  Musee  du  Louvre  for  the  sum  of 
300  francs.  He  also  exhibited  a  portrait  of 
Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour,  in  a  grey  coat, 
with  his  hand  in  his  gold-laced  waistcoat  of 
rose-coloured  brocade. 

This  picture  was  described  by  the  de  Gon- 
court  brothers  as  "  un  tr^s  beau  et  tres  fin  por- 
trait qui  malgr6  tout  tient  aujourd'hui  vaillam- 
ment  sa  place  au  Musee  de  Saint  Quentin,  au 
milieu  de  tous  les  pastels  de  son  grand  rival." 
In  the  same  Salon  la  Tour  exhibited  his  portrait 
of  himself.  Must  we  believe  Diderot  when  he 
insinuates  that  la  Tour  had  hoped  that  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  portraits  would  bring  about 
the  confusion  of  a  rival  who  was  becoming  re- 
doubtable ? 

"  Lorsque  le  jeune  Perroneau  parut,"  he  wrote 
in  1767,  "  la  Tour  en  fut  inquiet;  il  craignit  que 
le  public  ne  put  sentir  autrement  que  par  une 
comparaison  directe  I'intervalle  qui  les  separait. 
Que  fit-il  ?  II  proposa  son  portrait  a  peindre  a 
son  rival,  qui  s'y  refusa  par  modestie  :  c'est  celui 
ou  il  a  le  devant  du  chapeau  rabattu,  la  moitie 
du  visage  dans  la  demi-teinte  et  le  reste  du  corps 
eclair^.  L'innocent  artiste  se  laisse  vaincre  a 
force  d'instances,  et,  tandis  qu'il  travaillait, 
I'artiste  jaloux  ex^cutait  le  meme  ouvrage  de  son 
cote.  Les  deux  tableaux  furent  acheves  en 
meme  temps  et  exposes  au  meme  Salon  ;  ils  mon- 
trferent  la  difference  du  maitre  et  de  I'ecolier. 

"  Le  tour  est  fin  et  me  deplait.  Homme  sin- 
gulier,  mais  bon  homme,  mais  galant  homme, 
la  Tour  ne  ferait  pas  cela  aujourd'hui ;  et  puis  il 
faut  avoir  quelque  indulgence  pour  un  artiste 
pique  de  se  voir  rabaisse  sur  la  ligne  d'un  homme 
qui  ne  lui  allait  pas  h  la  cheville  du  pied.  Peut- 
etre  n'aper^ut-il  dans  cette  bonne  espi^glerie  que 
la  mortification  du  public,  et  non  celle  d'un  con- 
frere trop  habile  pour  ne  pas  sentir  son  inf^r- 
iorite,  et  trop  franc  pour  ne  pas  la  reconnaitre. 
'  Eh  !  ami  la  Tour,  n'etait-ce  pas  assez  que  Per- 
ronneau te  dit  "  Tu  es  le  plus  fort  "  ;  ne  pouvais- 
tu  etre  content,  a  moins  cjue  le  public  ne  te  le 
dit  aussi  ?  Eh  bien  !  il  fallait  attendre  un 
moment,  et  ta  vanite  aurait  et^  satisfaite,  et  tu 
n'aurais  point  humili^  ton  confrere.  A  la  longue, 
chacun  a  la  place  qu'il  merite.' " 

All  Diderot's  partiality  and  ill-will  as  regards 
Perronneau  appears  in  these  lines.  Irritable, 
whimsical  and  peevish,  la  Tour  was  perfectly 
capable  of  plaving  this  trick  on  his  rival,  but  in 
face  of  the  testimony  of  another  contemporary 


witness  we  can  hardly  accept  Diderot's  story 
without  reserve.  In  1784  the  Abbe  de  Fonte- 
nay,  speaking  of  Perronneau's  genius,  said  : 
"One  of  the  greatest  proofs  that  we  can  put 
forward  is  that  the  most  celebrated  portrait- 
painter  of  our  times,  M.  de  la  Tour,  wished  to 
have  his  own  portrait  from  the  hand  of  M. 
Perronneau,  and  has  always  expressed  the 
greatest  appreciation  of  his  work". 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  description 
given  by  Diderot  of  Perronneau's  portrait  of 
la  Tour  does  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  picture 
which  belongs  to  the  town  of  S.  Quentin,  and 
we  are  therefore  unable  to  compare  the  two 
portraits  of  la  Tour  which  the  visitors  to  the 
Salon  of  1750  saw  hung  side  by  side. 

La  Tour's  pastels  and  the  portrait  of  la  Tour 
by  Perronneau  are  for  the  time  being  exhibited 
at  Paris,  in  the  Louvre.  They  will  remain 
there  until  the  town  of  S.  Quentin  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  they  can  be  placed  once  more  where 
they  belong,  in  the  Lecuyer  Museum.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  these  precious  pastels 
were  put  away  in  the  cellars  of  the  Museum. 
When  the  Germans  took  possession  of  the  town 
they  had  them  brought  up  again,  and,  what  is 
more,  were  kind  enough  to  publish  a  catalogue 
in  the  preface  of  which  they  congratulated 
themselves  on  introducing  to  the  civilised 
world  pastels  "which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  lain  half-forgotten  in  the  native  town  of  the 
artist  ".  When  disturbed  by  the  English  offen- 
sive of  1 91 7  they  took  the  pastels  to  Maubeuge 
where  they  arranged  to  house  them  in  an  old 
shop  known  as  "  Au  Pauvre  Diable".  On 
Mav  27  Marshal  von  Hinderburg  himself  inau- 
gurated this  new  museum,  and  another  cata- 
logue was  printed,  entitled  "  Exhibition  of  the 
masterpieces  saved  from  S.  Quentin".  \\'hen 
things  began  to  turn  out  badly  for  them  the 
Germans  tried  to  remove  the  precious  collection 
to  Belgium,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  on  October 
,30,  1918,  they  were  obliged  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  French  authorities. 

Perronneau's  exhibits  at  the  Salon  of  1751 
included  one  oil-painting  and  12  pastels.  Among 
the  latter  was  a  portrait  of  his  friend,  the 
draughtsman  Desfriches,  who  had  taken  great 
trouble  to  procure  him  orders  for  portraits,  both 
in  France  and  abroad.  Desfriches  is  repre- 
sented in  a  three-quarter  view,  wearing  a  blue 
dressing  gown  with  a  white  pattern,  and  with 
a  blue  and  yellow  striped  handkerchief  care- 
lessly tied  about  his  neck.  His  left  hand  rests 
on  a  portfolio  which  allows  several  sheets  of 
paper  to  escape.  This  represents  the  prepared 
paper  on  which  he  used  to  make  his  light  and 
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vapourous  sketches  of  the  banks  of  the  Loiret. 
The  head,  which  is  finely  and  powerfully 
modelled,  is  full  of  vitality,  and  appears  to 
return  the  gaze  of  the  beholder. 

I'he  portraits  of  jean-Michel  Chevotet,  archi- 
tect to  the  King,  and  of  Madame  Chevotet, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Orleans  Museum, 
and  that  of  the  due  d'  Aumont,  marquis  de 
Chappes,  due  d'Humi^res,  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  royal  army,  which  is  now  in  the 
salle  des  manages  in  the  town  hall  at  Boulogne, 
all  date  from  this  year. 

On  the  28th  July,  1753,  Perronneau  was  defi- 
nitely received  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  he  presented  to  the 
Academy  two  pictures  chosen  from  among  his 
works,  portraits  of  the  sculptor  Lambert-Sigis- 
bert  Adam,  called  the  elder  [Plate  111,  B]  and 
Jean-Baptiste  Oudry,  the  painter  of  animals  and 
hunting  scenes  [Plate  III,  A];  both  members 
and  professors  of  the  Academy.  Adam  is 
seated  in  a  simple  and  natural  attitude,  with  his 
legs  crossed.  He  is  wearing  an  ample  blouse 
of  green  taffeta  and  holds  a  mallet  and  chisel. 
Beside  him  is  the  pedestal  of  a  newly  begun 
statue.  Oudry,  dressed  in  a  dark  green  velvet 
coat  with  lace  cuffs  and  a  white  linen  stock,  is 
standing  in  front  of  his  easel.  He  holds  his 
palette  and  brushes  in  his  left  hand  and  rests 
his  arm  on  a  chair  covered  with  red  Genoese 
velvet,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  makes  a 
gesture  which  recalls  the  author  of  lectures  on 
A  method  of  studying  colour  by  the  com- 
parison of  objects  and  A  method  of  painting. 
Perronneau  has  left  us  nothing  more  alive, 
nothing  broader  and  less  theatrical  in  concep- 
tion than  these  two  pictures,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  brilliant  18th  century 
portraits  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  The 
collection  in  the  Louvre  also  includes  a  pastel 
portrait  dated  1753,  of  the  hydrographic  engi- 
neer Pierre  Bouguer,  in  a  lilac  coat.  His  bilious 
face  looks  as  if  it  had  been  carved  with  a  hatchet. 
The  imposing  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  oils, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  State  by  Count 
Isaac  de  Camondo,  may  al.so  be  found  in  the 
Louvre.  Its  composition  to  my  mind  fully  jus- 
tifies its  attribution  to  Perronneau. 

In  November,  1754,  Perronneau  married 
Louise  Charlotte  .Hubert,  a  daughter  of  Louis- 
Francois  Aubert,  enameller  to  the  King. 
Among  those  who  signed  his  marriage-settle- 
ment we  find  as  great  a  variety  in  the  social 
scale  as  among  his  models  :  a  peer  of  France, 
the  due  de  Biron,  an  attorney-general  of  the 
audit  office,  Michel  Bouvard  de  Fourqueux,    a 


priest,   a  lieutenant-colonel   of   infantry,   artists 
and  bourgeois. 

In  the  same  year  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Hubert  Drouais,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting.  His  countenance  is 
austere  and  intelligent,  and  he  is  dressed  in  a 
black  velvet  coat  with  lace  ruffles. 

In  the  year  following  he  sent  to  the  salon  of 
the  Louvre  a  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, which,  according  to  a  critic,  was  "so 
colossal  that  it  would  look  well  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome  of  the  Invalides."  He  also  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  de 
Lorraine. 

There  is  no  more  gracious  and  pleasing  por- 
trait than  that  of  M.  Tassin  de  la  Renardiere, 
often  called  The  man  with  three  roses.  This 
was  executed  in  pastel  at  Bordeaux  about  1756 
and  is  now  in  the  Groult  collection.  We  feel 
that  this  young  man  with  the  effeminate  face 
must  have  charmed  all  eyes  and  troubled  many 
hearts.  His  luminous  emerald  eyes  have  a 
sweet  and  melancholy  gaze,  his  powdered  hair 
is  arranged  in  large  ringlets  on  one  side,  and 
in  his  soft  pink  coat  he  wears  three  tea-roses. 

After  a  sojourn  at  Lyons  Perronneau  reached 
Italy.  He  visited  Turin  and  then  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  March,  1759.  He  was  in  Paris  in 
May,  and  in  the  salon  of  that  year  we  find  his 
pastel  portraits  of  the  painter  Joseph  Vernet, 
the  engravers  Charles-Nicolas  Cochin  and 
Laurent  Cars,  and  the  poet  Robbe  de  Beau- 
veset.  The  latter,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 
sittings  for  this  portrait,  said :  "  Not  the 
slightest  characteristic  of  my  head  has  escaped 
him;  it  has  a  wonderful  finish.  I  was  cruelly 
tired  bv  Saturday's  sitting.  Perronneau  kept 
me  standing  in  the  same  position  for  quite  half 
a  day.  He  suffered  the  pangs  of  labour  over 
my  nose.  He  said  that  he  would  give  up  his 
profession  if  he  was  in  travail  every  day  of  such 
a  nose  as  mine."  This  portrait  of  Robb^  de 
Beauve.set,  made  for  Desfriches,  who  valued  it  at 
72  livres,  is  in  the  Orleans  museum ;  whereas, 
even  during  Perronneau's  lifetime,  the  portrait 
of  his  master,  Laurent  Cars,  was  placed  in  the 
Louvre.  The  de  Goncourt  brothers  extolled 
this  picture  as  "  le  travail  artiste,  linger,  spirit- 
uel,  le  verdatre  corr^gien  des  demi-teintes  d'ou 
s'enlH-ent  les  tons  de  sante,  et  le  rose  du  front, 
du  nez,  des  pommettes,  du  menton,  I'animatioii 
riante  de  toute  la  tete". 

In  1673  Perronneau  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  produced  a  number  of  portraits,  among  which 
were  those  of  Baron  Daniel  Hogguer,  alderman 
of  .Amsterdam,  and  the  van  der  Waeyen 
family.  These  pastel-portraits  are  still  in  Holland 
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in  the  collection  of  Baron  van  Lynden.  The  por- 
traitist has  managed  with  a  wonderful  facility 
to  express  the  characters  of  A  rent  van  der 
Waeyen,  a  surly  old  gentleman  of  78,  and  his 
septuagenarian  wife.  The  latter  wears  a  lace- 
bordered  headdress  and  a  figured  morning- 
gown  with  facings  and  a  white  fichu. 

In  1765  Perronneau  paid  several  long  visits 
to  Orleans,  where  he  could  always  count  upon 
finding  models  through  Desfriches'  good  offices. 
He  was  travelling  again  in  1766  and  1767.  He 
returned  to  Orleans,  pushed  on  as  far  as  Bor- 
deaux, and  then  went  up  to  Abbeville.  Here 
he  completed  a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  great 
cloth-manufacturer  Abraham  van  Robais, 
dressed  in  a  wine-coloured  coat.  This  pastel 
was  bought  by  the  Louvre  in  IQ12  for  the  sum 
of  87,000  francs  at  the  sale  of  the  Jaccjues 
Doucet  collection. 


Thanks  to  this  acquisition,  the  richness  and 
variety  of  Perronneau's  colouring,  the  subtlety 
of  his  modelling,  and  the  diversity  of  his  work 
in  pastel  strike  one  with  renewed  force. 
The  portraits  of  van  Robais  and  Mademoi- 
selle Huquier,  hung  side  by  side,  provide  a 
happy  and  unexpected  contrast.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  old  man  with  his  sallow  face, 
his  eyes  sunk  in  their  orbits,  his  toothless  jaw 
and  his  lifeless  gaze;  on  the  other  the  graceful 
and  elegant  girl,  holding  her  little  cat.  Near 
by  we  have  a  like  contrast  between  the  engraver 
Laurent  Cars,  with  his  cheerful  face,  and  the 
engineer  Bouguer  with  his  bilious  complexion  ; 
one  in  the  delicate  tones  of  a  silvery  grey  suit 
and  the  other  in  the  brown  shadows  of  wine- 
coloured  velvet.  Here  a  harmony  of  white  and 
blue;  there  a  discord  of  purple  and  yellow. 


REVIEWS 

ORNAMENTAL  BOOKS. 

The  following  books  were  unfortunately  re- 
ceived too  late  for  notice  in  our  December 
number  :  — 

The  Golden  Book  of  Famous  Women.     Illustrated  in  colour 
by  Eleanor  Fortescue  Brickdale.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton). 

The   Water    Babies,    by    Charles    Kingsley.       Illustrated    in 
colour    by   Jessie  Wilcox    Smith.       (Hodder  &  Stoughton). 

Persian  Tales.     Translated  by  Lorimer.     Illustrated  by  Hilda 

Roberts.     (Macmillan).     20s.   n. 
Isle  of  Wight.     A  sketcli-book  by  Dorothy  E.  G.  Wooi.i.akd. 

(A.   &   C.    Black).    2S.   6d.    n. 
Nursery    Rhymes.         Illustrated    in    colour   by    Claud    Lovat 

Fkaser.     (T.   &   E.   Jack).     5s.   n. 
.Assist,    by   Sir   William    B.    Richmond,    with    illustrations    in 

colour   from   original   paintings  and   sketches   by   the   author. 

(Macmillan).     ;£j2   2s. 

The  number  of  books  of  this  kind  that  we  have 
received  this  year  is  very  small,  but  we  are  not 
thereby  encouraged  to  hope  the  "gift-book" 
mania  is  in  any  way  abated.  On  the  contrary, 
there  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  avalanche  of 
unwieldy  and  cumbersome  editions,  mostly  re- 
prints of  well-known  works,  enriched  with  illus- 
trations which  do  not  seem  to  be  a  very  great 
improvement  on  those  of  former  years.  We 
feel,  for  instance,  that  we  could  have  done  with- 
out a  new  edition  of  The  Water  Babies,  even 
though  the  one  now  before  us  should  prove  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Kingsley's  classic  tale  is  certainly  a  tempting 
one  from  the  illustrator's  point  of  view,  and  Miss 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith's  babies  are  as  delightful 
as  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The   Golden  Book   of  Famous   Women  con- 


sists of  selections  from  well-known  writers  con- 
cerning the  heroines  both  of  fiction  and  of 
history,  ranging  from  Cleopatra  to  Mrs.  Gamp. 
Miss  Eleanor  Fortescue  Brickdale  is  happiest  in 
treating  subjects  of  the  i6th  century,  or  earlier, 
and  her  delicate  pre-Raphaelite  drawings  lend 
an  air  both  of  reality  and  romance  to  the  ladies 
of  those  distant  days. 

A  new  book  of  fairy  stories  is  always  welcome, 
and  we  are  assured  that  Persian  Tales  have  been 
translated  direct  from  the  original  Kermani  and 
Bakhtiari  and  have  never  appeared  before  in 
print.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  recognise 
manv  variants  of  European  folk  tales  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  The  book  is  of  a  more 
convenient  size  than  those  already  noted,  and 
has  numerous  illustrations. 

Nursery  Rhymes.  In  so  far  as  the  illustra- 
tions are  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of 
these  often  ambiguous  verses,  Mr.  Lovat  Eraser 
seems  to  have  attempted  less  than  his  numerous 
predecessors,  but  his  work  is  always  vigorous, 
amusing  and  decorative.  He  knows  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  few  simple  and  vivid — we  might 
almost  say  violent — colours  that  he  uses,  and 
his  drawings  should  appeal  to  the  very  youthful 
public  for  whom   the  book  is  intended. 

Isle  of  Wight.  Miss  Woollard's  drawings 
strike  us  as  dull,  but  perhaps  pencil  sketches  of 
architectural  subjects  are  seldom  very  exciting. 
The  book  is  nicely  produced,  and  will  possibly 
prove  attractive  to  those  who  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  places  illustrated. 
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We  hesitated  before  placing  Sir  William 
Richmond's  large  volume  on  Assisi  in  our  list 
of  gift-books,  but  the  scarlet  ribbons  attached  to 
the  cover  seem  to  justify  its  inclusion  in  that 
category.  Sir  William  Richmond's  acquaint- 
ance with  Assisi  dates  from    1868,  and  in  this 

A    MONTHLY    CHRONICLE 

French  Drawings  and  Watercolours  at 
THE  Chelsea  Book  Club. — The  first  conception 
of  a  vk^ork  of  art  has  always  a  certain  fascination. 
It  shows  the  artist's  mind  at  work  and  usually 
possesses  a  freshness  and  directness  which  more 
complex  creations  lack.  The  exhibition  at  the 
Chelsea  Book  Club,  consisting  mainly  of  draw- 
ings and  watercolours  by  such  painters  as 
Derain,  Signac,  L'Hote,  Picasso,  Vlaminck, 
and  Degas,  with  oil  paintings  by  Cezanne,  De- 
rain  and  Seurat,  has  therefore  much  distinction 
and  charm.  Most  of  the  work  has  clearly  been 
produced  for  the  artists'  own  purpose  and  in- 
formation ;  it  is  complete  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
was  never  intended  to  go  far.  There  is  some 
danger,  therefore,  that  those  unfamiliar  with 
modern  French  art  may  misunderstand  the  aims 
and  capacities  of  the  artists  represented.  For 
example,  though  a  still  life  in  oil  by  Derain 
shows  excellent  realization  of  the  quality  of  the 
objects  in  the  group,  several  of  the  drawings 
and  watercolours  by  the  same  hand  are  the 
merest  suggestions,  and  so  slight  and  structure- 
less as  inadequately  to  represent  the  painter's 
abilities.  Similarly,  the  charcoal  drawing  by 
Degas  reveals  little  of  his  peculiar  talent.  One 
of  the  most  important  pictures  exhibited  is  a 
head  by  Cezanne  [Plate].  Thinly  painted 
in  oil,  with  the  canvas  showing  through  in 
places,  the  unequal  development  of  different 
parts  of  the  picture  suggests  an  experimental 
study.  The  flesh  is  painted  in  bright  but  deli- 
cate colour,  thereby  gaining  luminosity;  the 
dress  is  blue  grey,  with  a  thin  line  of  red  at  the 
neck  ;  the  background,  in  two  parts,  is  greyish 
yellow  and  a  colder  broken  grey.  Both  colour- 
scheme  and  design  reinforce  the  character  of 
homely  simplicity  possessed  by  the  head.  A 
striking  contrast  in  method  and  outlook  is  shown 
by  Seu rat's  Promenade  dans  le  Pare,  which 
represents  the  later  developments  of  impres- 
sionism, but  is  not  so  clearly  in  the  great  French 
tradition.  The  exhibition  makes  clear  two  im- 
portant characteristics  of  modern  French  art ; 
the  importance  it  attaches  to  design  and  its 
uncompromising  lucidity.  The  work  of  Picart- 
le-Doux,  Bonnard,  de  Varoquier  and  Vlaminck, 
^among  others)  shows  a  deliberate  and  conscious 


book  he  gives  us  a  pleasantly  discursive  record 
of  his  long  experience.  The  paintings  and 
drawings  which  illustrate  the  book  help  to  con- 
vey the  atmosphere,  and  something  of  the  en- 
chantment, of  "  the  little  l^mbrian  town  girt 
about  with  walls  upon  the  slopes  of  M.  Subasio". 


arrangement  of  line  and  colour,  closely  akin  to 
that  of  Japanese  art.  Even  in  technical  details, 
such  as  the  treatment  of  trees  and  of  the  edges  of 
hills,  there  is  resemblance.  Sometimes,  as  with 
Vlaminck,  the  method  masters  the  man  and 
tends  to  become  a  recipe;  and  so  obscures  in- 
dividuality and  hinders  expression.  The  water- 
colours  by  Signac,  however,  show  nothing  of 
this  tendency,  in  the  strength  and  expressive- 
ness of  their  design.  His  Antibes — marche 
is,  within  the  limits  set  by  the  artist,  masterly. 
The  quality  of  lucidity  is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  in  the  drawings  by  Picasso.  He  knows 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  do,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  to  cover  up  loose  thinking  by  convenient 
vagueness.  The  drawings  of  the  woman  with  a 
pitcher,  of  the  three  ballet  girls,  and  of  the  man- 
dolin player,  all  say  clearly  and  definitely  what 
the  artist  wants  to  say.  The  work  of  L'Hote 
possesses  the  same  characteristic.  The  water- 
colour  sketch  of  a  village  on  a  hill,  and  of 
dancers  in  a  cafe,  have  something  of  the  quality 
of  the  Paolo  Uccello  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
and  by  a  certain  monumental  quality  in  their 
design  recall  Chinese  art.  There  is  nothing 
haphazard  shown  in  thought  or  execution. 

Renoir. — Les  rois  s'eii  vont.  It  doubtless 
has  happened  to  all  of  us,  in  thinking  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  past,  to  ask  ourselves  :  who  is 
there,  among  the  living  artists,  who  need  not 
fear  a  comparison  with  those  great  artists  of  by- 
gone days,  who  could  meet  them  on  perfectly 
equal  terms  ?  Of  the  general  fact,  that  there  are 
artists  of  such  calibre  working  round  us,  we  are 
of  course  all  conscious;  it  is  when  one  comes  to 
the  individual  names  that  there  is  hesitation  and 
disagreement.  But  almost  until  yesterday  there 
were  at  any  rate  two  names,  in  whose  case  a 
claim  such  as  that  referred  to  could  be  put  for- 
ward with  confidence  and  without  likelihood  of 
opposition — Degas  and  Renoir;  and  the  passing 
of  Renoir  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  ranks  of 
the  Old  Masters  have  been  swelled  by  their  latest 
recruit. 

Art  exegesis,  from  its  nature,  operates  with 
parables  and  similes;  and  Renoir  has  been  called 
the    Fragonard  of    modern  French    art.       This 
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Portrait  of  the  artist's  uw'/c,  by  Paul  Cr/.annt 


phrase  is  certainly  justified,  inasmuch  as  it  serves 
to  emphasize  what  are  undoubtedly  essential 
features  of  Renoir's  character  as  an  artist — his 
exquisite  gracefulness  and  sensuous  charm;  but 
once  the  comparison  has  been  made,  it  is  onl\ 
fair  to  complete  it  by  laying  stress  on  the  fact 
that  Renoir  is  unquestionably  by  far  the  greater 
artist  of  the  two,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  in- 
comparably greater  intensity  of  his  feeling, 
which  keeps  one  absolutely  spell-bound  before 
his  pictures  :  and  his  gracefulness  is  in  a  won- 
derful manner  blended  with  a  noble  simplicity 
and  monumental  quality  of  style,  for  which  one 
looks  in  vain  in  Fragonard. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  only  possible 
very  briefly  to  review  the  main  phases  in  the 
evolution  of  Renoir's  art.  He  began  under  the 
influence  of  Courbet  as  well  as  that  of  Manet ; 
and  the  work  in  which  he  most  clearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  early  manner  of  Manet  is  his 
Boy  with  a  Cat,  a  picture  dating  from  1868,  that 
is  to  say  a  period  when  Manet  had  not  yet 
changed  into  his  second  manner  :  the  way  in 
which  the  nude  body  of  the  boy  tells  as  one 
single  mass  of  light  against  the  dark  background 
is  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  Manet  of  the 
Olympia  :  but  there  is  a  sinuous  gracefulness 
in  the  flow  and  interlacing  of  Renoir's  lines 
which  entirelv  differs  from  the  almost  harsh 
quality  of  Manet's  line;  while  in  the  facial  ex- 
pression of  the  child  the  typical  Renoir  note  is 
also  struck.  Subsequently  Renoir  changed  in 
the  same  direction  as  Manet,  adopting  a  greater 
flimsiness  of  touch  and  abandoning  the  previous 
severe  simplification  of  planes;  and  this  change 
of  style  is  well  seen  in  his  full  length  Ballet  Girl, 


painted  a  few  years  later,  so  full  of  grace  and 
charm,  and  at  the  same  time  of  such  a 
superb  largeness  and  breadth  of  design. 
To  the  same,  the  early  middle  period 
of  Renoir's  career,  belongs  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  the  classic  Renoir — the 
Ball  at  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  now  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  surely  it  is  in  work  like  this 
one  that  we  have  the  real  modern  counterparts 
to  the  work  of  Watteau  and  his  followers — and 
not  in  the  sophisticated  variations  on  well-worn 
Rococo  themes  of  a  Fantin-Latour.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  art  of  Renoir  shows  distinct 
signs  of  an  influence,  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
in  his  earlier  works — the  influence  of  Ingres  : 
the  pictures  in  which  this  new  orientation  is  most 
clearly  seen  are  those  which  form  the  marvellous 
Baigneuse  series,  the  earliest  of  which  date  from 
about  1881.  And  a  still  later  phase  of  Renoir's 
career — his  ultima  maniera — is  that  in  which  he 
abandons  the  blondness  of  tone  of  his  previous 
works  and  goes  in  for  a  singularly  heated  gen- 
eral tonality,  with  very  daring  and  superbly 
harmonized  oppositions  oi  colour — Prussian 
blues  and  very  positive  reds,  the  famous  Renoir 
rouges  de  framboise. 

I  remember  reading  somewhere,  a  propos  of 
the  pseudo-Giorgione  Adulteress  at  Glasgow,  of 
a  claim  that  the  whole  of  the  Glasgow  school 
sprang  from  the  landscape  in  that  picture.  I 
should  not  be  surprised,  if  a  future  historian 
of  the  English  school  of  our  day  should  have 
something  similar  to  say  of  the  great  canvas  of 
Lcs  Parapluies,  which  a  lucky  chance  has  re- 
cently enthroned  on  the  walls  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Tancred   Borenius. 


LETTERS 

MILANESE  ARMOURERS'  MARKS. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  S.  J.  Camp's  very  interesting 
article  on  Milanese  Helmets  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine  for  November  throws  light  on  two 
marks  which  occur  on  15th-century  medals. 
Someone  (I  think  Baron  de  Cosson)  called  my 
attention  some  time  ago  to  the  resemblance  of 
these  marks  to  those  of  the  Missaglia  family,  but 
I  idly  omitted  to  follow  up  the  clue.  The  marks 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Camp.  One  is  seen  on  Pisanello's  medal  of 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  dating  from  1447  or  144S. 
It  is  just  visible  on  the  illustrations  in  my 
"Pisanello"  and  in     "Select 

Italian  Medals"  \lli/  ^  pi.  6.  It  con- 
sists of  two  A's,  A  A  A^A  with  left-hand 
serifs  at   the   top  (a  form  seen  on 

some  of  Pisanello's  medals)  and  surmounted  by 


a  crown.  It  is  placed  on  the  shoulder-piece,  near 
the  back  edge.  In  my  innocence,  I  formerly 
supposed  that  this  was  a  mark  of  a  collector  of 
medals,  possibly  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon — the  two 
A's  and  the  crown  seemed  to  fit  this  theory. 
Now  I  see  that  Lodovico  was  advertising  the 
Milanese  origin  of  his  suit. 

The  other  mark  occurs  on  a  medal  of  Alfonso, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  cast  by  Andrea  Guaccialotti 
to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  Otranto  from 
the  Turks  in  1481.  It  is  placed  close  to  the  for- 
ward edge  of  the  shoulder-plate,  and  is  clearly 
seen  in  "Select  Italian  Medals",  PI.  25,  .t,  or 
in  Supino's  Catalogue  of  the  "  Medagliere 
Mediceo",  PI.  xiv.  No.  56.  Here  the  mark 
consists  of  an  S  between  two  A's  topped  by 
cro.s.ses,  all  surmounted  by  a  crown,  which  is 
placed  rather  to  one  side  owing  to  the  curve  of 
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the  edge  of  the  armour.  I  have  drawn  the  two 
marks  to  the  best  of  my  ability  a  very  Httle 
larger  than   their  actual  size. 

1  am  sorry  to  add  that  Mr.  Camp's  argument 
about  Tommaso's  lettering,  so  far  as  it  is  based 
on  the  lettering  of  Pisanello's  medal  of  Decem- 
brio,  is  unsound.  The  specimen  figured  in  my 
book,  and  that  given  by  Heiss— the  only  speci- 
mens accessible  then — are  entirely  altered  by 
later  chasing,  as  I  remarked  at  the  time  (p.  i8o, 
note).  In  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  March, 
1907,  p.  384,  or  in  "Select  Italian  Medals", 
PI.  9,  Mr.  Camp  will  find  a  specimen  with  the 
genuine  contemporary  lettering,  which  in  no 
way  helps  his  argument. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  F.  H11.1.. 

Dear  Sir, — The  new  fact  to  which  Mr.  Hill 
calls  attention,  the  marks  upon  two  15th  century 
medals,  is  most  interesting.  As  these  can  have 
no  reference  to  the  medallist,  or  to  the  person 
represented,  and  as  both  appear  on  armour,  Mr. 
Hill  is,  I  think,  justified  in  his  conclusion  that 
thev  denote  a  Milanese  origin  of  the  suits, 
though  his  previous  suggestion  as  to  Alfonso  V. 
of  Aragon  is  thereby  ruled  out."  If  the  marks 
are  Milanese  we  should  be  able  to  assign  them 
to  known  armourers,  but  this,  at  the  moment, 
I  am  unable  to  do.  Of  course  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  two  A's  on  Pisanello's  medal  of 
Ludovico  Gonzaga  is  another  of  Antonio's 
marks.  He  was  addicted  to  monograms  {see 
figures  5  and  36,  page  189  of  the  November 
issue),  though  whv  he  should  vary  AN.M  with 
AA.M  it  is  difificuit  to  explain  except  by  its  early 
date,  i.e.  1447-8,  or  nearly  fifty  years  before  his 
death.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hill  I  have  been 
able  to  inspect  both  medals  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  observe  that  the  two  inner  legs  of  the 
A's  on  the  medal  of  Ludovico  Gonzaga  are  some- 
what closer  together  than  in  Mr.  Hill's  reproduc- 
tion. That  a  monogram  was  intended  is  conse- 
quently the  more  probable.  Hasty  conclusions 
on  such  a  matter  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw, 
for  not  all  Milanese  marks  are  crowned  and  not 
all  crowned  marks  are  Milanese.  There  is  in 
the  Tower  (IX— 161)  a  falchion  bearing  the 
mark  of  two  A's  separately  crowned\  but  this 
mark  has  no  general  resemblance  to  that  upon 
the  medal  referred  to,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  later  date. 

With  regard  to  the  serifs  on  the  medal  of 
Decembrio  (PisaneUo,  pi.  56)  Mr.  Hill's 
suggestion  was  not  overlooked,  but  his  words 
"apparently  due"  did  not  convey  great  assur- 
ance on  the  one  hand,    and    on    the   other    my 


ignorance  of  the  technique  of  cast  medals  did 
not  allow  me  to  follow  the  process  by  which  a 
raised  letter,  showing  in  section  a  curved  sur- 
face, could  by  any  possibility  be  added  to  by 
later  chasing.  (I  had  supposed  Mr.  Hill  to 
refer  to  work  only  upon  the  medal  itself  and  not 
to  work  upon  a  mould.)  Unfortunately  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  Parkes  Weber  example  to 
which  Mr.  Hill  refers  {BurUngton  Magazine, 
March,  1907,  p.  384),  which  bears  Pisanello's 
usual  lettering,  and  my  comparison  of  the  two 
P's  therefore  cannot  be  sustained.  The  lettering 
upon  the  earlier-known  example  is  so  much 
heavier  and  so  different  in  outline  that  remodel- 
ling must  have  taken  place.  One  wonders 
whether,  in  a  weak  moment,  Pisanello  worked 
over  his  own  beautiful  lettering  and  romanised 
it  to  suit  the  whim  of  a  professor  of  Latin — the 
scarcity  of  examples  with  the  original  lettering 
might  thus  be  explained,  but  not  the  "stupid 
tooling"  which  has  ruined  the  "transition  from 
the  background  to  the  relief  " — probably,  though 
not  necessarily,  done  at  the  same  time.  This,  I 
agree,  could  not  have  been  Pisanello's  work. 
Yours  faithfully, 

S.  J.  Camp. 
P.S. — I  append  ^{^  the  mark  upon 
Henrv  VII  I. 's  ffflP  bascinet  in  the 
Tower  {II-7)  which  **Jr  was  drawn  too  late 
for  reproduction  in  JX^  your  November 
issue.  4ffii^ 

TONTIN  FOR  TOUTIN. 

Sir, — Poor  Jean  Toutin— his  fate  is  really 
rather  hard,  though  not  so  hard  as  the  fate  of 
those  who  try  to  make  his  name  known.  On 
three  of  the  beautiful  plates  of  Ovide  Reynard's 
Ornements  des  Anciens  Maitres,  published  in 
1846,  his  name  is  printed  as  Fontin.  And 
throughout  my  little  article  on  two  enamelled 
watch-cases,  in  your  December  number,  he  and 
all  his  family  appear  as  Tontin,  in  spite  of  my 
every  effort  to  guard  against  the  misprint. 

I  clearly  see  the  shade  of  the  late  M.  Reynard 
rulibing  its  hands,    and  the    faint    echo    of    a 
chuckle  reaches  me  from  the  .-Xfterworld. 
Yours  faithfully, 

H.  P.  Mitchell. 

13th  December,   1919. 

(None  of  the  blame  for  this  mistake  attaches 
to  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  name  was  correctly  spelt 
in  the  proof  which  he  passed.  It  was  afterwards 
altered  owing  to  a  printer's  error  which  was 
unfortunately  not  detected  in  the  office. — F.n.) 


Armouries    of    the    Tower    of    London,    Ch.irles    ffoulkes, 
p.    282. 
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LiiDtuhciiCirAycn.  Oil-painting,  by  Jean-Baptistc  Perronncau,  1748  (M.  1 


AN  ENGLISH  ALABASTER   ALTARPIECE  IN  THE  VICTORIA 
AND  ALBERT   MUSEUM 


BY   ERIC    MACLAGAN 

HE  "tables"  of  sculptured  ala- 
baster which  were  produced  in  such 
large  quantities  in  England,  and 
particularly  at  Nottingham  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Chellaston 
and  Tulbury  quarries,  in  the  15th  century, 
are  familiar  objects  enough  in  this  country. 
Both  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
possess  fairly  representative  collections,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  examples  in  private  collec- 
tions as  well  as  in  some  local  museums.  But 
the  complete  altar-pieces,  for  which  the  majority 
of  the  later  tables  were  intended,  are  much  less 
well  known.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  exam- 
ples of  these  altar-pieces  are  the  two  in  the 
museums  of  Naples  and  Ferrara;  but  even  so 
how  few  visitors  to  Naples  have  time  to  spare 
for  mediseval  art.  The  rather  numerous  exam- 
ples in  France  are  mostly  in  churches,  often 
remote.  As  a  result,  comparatively  few  of  those 
interested  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying, 
or  even  of  seeing,  a  complete  English  alabaster 
altar-piece  of  the  15th  century. 

The  memorable  exhibition  of  English 
Mediaeval  Alabaster  Work,  held  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1910,  failed  to  produce 
a  single  altar-piece  from  English  collections. 
But  in  October  of  last  year  an  altar-piece,  not 
indeed  described  as  English,  but  of  unmistake- 
able  character,  figured  in  the  sale  of  Lord 
Swansea's  collections  at  Singleton  Abbey, 
Swansea,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
was  fortunately  able  to  secure  it  for  the  nation. 

This  altar-piece,  now  on  exhibition,  is  of  such 
obvious  interest  and  importance,  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  describe  it  in  some  detail.  It  is  a 
triptych,  almost  exactly  seven  feet  long;  the 
centre,  which  as  usual  includes  a  panel  taller 
than  the  rest,  is  two  foot  nine  inches  high,  the 
wings  two  foot  four  inches.  The  framework,  of 
oak,  retains  all  its  original  decoration  in  colour 
and  gilded  gesso.  The  backs  of  the  wings  are 
and  evidently  always  have  been  entirely  un- 
decorated,  and  their  rough  surface  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  triptych  was  not  normally  in- 
tended to  be  closed.  There  is  only  one  hinge  for 
each  wing,  set  low  down. 

The  alabaster  panels  give  the  familiar  series  of 
the  Five  Joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Gaude  casta 
concipiens,  Gaude  virgo  parturiens,  Gaude  nato 
resurgente,  Gaude  Christo  ascendente,  Gaude 
celo  collocata,  run  the  inscriptions  on  a  similarly 
composed    altar-piece    at     Copenhagen.       The 
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"  Joys  "  are  often  made  up  to  seven  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the 
Coronation.  But  here  the  Resurrection,  which 
perhaps  does  not  lend  itself  very  conveniently  to 
the  shape  of  the  taller  central  panel,  is  replaced 
by  the  very  usual  subject  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
ihe  Trinity  table  would  have  the  practical  ad- 
vantage for  a  centre  that  it  includes  an  image  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  which  would  make  it  un- 
necessary to  place  a  separate  crucifix  on  the  altar 
for  mass.  At  each  end  of  the  wings,  in  the  half- 
spaces,  are  images  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist.  Each  panel  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  architectural  canopy  in  carved 
and  pierced  alabaster. 

The  illustrations  here  published  [Plate  I] 
make  any  full  description  of  the  panels  super- 
fluous. But  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which 
attention  may  be  called.  In  the  image  of  the 
Baptist  the  garment  of  camel's  hair  is  oddly 
figured  as  a  complete  camel's  skin,  the  head 
lying  on  the  ground  between  the  Saint's  feet, 
and  the  two  feet  dangling  on  each  side  with  the 
bone  and  hoof  still  attached ;  there  is  an  almost 
exactly  similar  image,  nearly  twice  the  size,  in 
the  Church  of  Lignan',  near  La  Tresne 
(Gironde).  The  Annunciation  table  conforms 
in  the  main  to  the  ordinary  type,  but  the  figure 
of  God  is  shown  at  unusual  length  and  the  Dove 
is  barely  indicated.  In  the  Nativity,  combined 
as  it  often  is  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
there  are  two  amusing  little  cushions,  very  flat 
and  hard,  behind  the  Virgin's  back'-;  the  ox 
and  ass  in  the  foreground  are  painted  red  and 
green  respectively.  This  table  is  cut  so  thin 
that  the  ground  is  broken  through  in  two  places. 
In  the  Trinity  the  four  lower  angels  hold  little 
chalices  to  catch  the  Precious  Blood ;  the  blood 
from  the  feet  is  figured  by  a  slip  of  twisted 
alabaster,  and  similar  slips — unless  indeed  they 
were  of  metal — were  at  one  time  dowelled  on 
from  the  hands.  Several  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Ascension  carry  emblems — S.  John  his  palm,  S. 
James  the  Greater  his  staff  and  scrip,  S.  Peter 
his  key,  S.  Bartholomew  his  flaying-knife,  S. 
Andrew  his  cross,  and  S.  Jude  his  boat.  In  the 
Assumption    table,    combined    with    the    Coro- 


i  There  is  another  small  image  at  Douai  (English  Medt(Eval 
Alabaster  Work.  pi.  2),  and  a  similarly  dressed  figure  of  S. 
John  occurs  in  a  "  Te  Deum  "  panel  at  S.  Stephen's,  Nor- 
wich (Norfolk  Archcuology.  XI  (1892),  p.  356). 

2  Dr  Philip  Nelson  has  an  almost  exactly  similar  panel 
(Archaeological  ]ourr,al.  LXXl  (1914).  P'-  ^)  '  ,h«^  Pf'"!*^ 
out  that  the  arrangement  with  the  Virgin  on  the  left  is 
peculiar. 
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nation,  S.  Thomas  is  in  the  act  of  unwrapping 
the  girdle  from  the  Virgin's  waist;  the  crown  of 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  encircled 
with  a  twisted  wreath  of  green,  for  the  crown  of 
thorns;  the  appearance  of  the  Dove  is  unusual. 
The  image  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  has  a  more 
than  usually  gruesome  dragon  emerging  from 
his  poisoned  cup. 

The  lower  margin  of  the  framework  bears  des- 
criptive lettering,  to  be  expanded  as  follows  :  — 
S.  Johannes  baptista.  Saliitacio  beate  marie. 
Nativitas  domini  nostri.  Sancta  trinitas  unus 
deus.  Assencio  domini.  Assumptio  beate 
marie.     S.  Johannes  evangelista. 

The  missing  or  restored  portions  are  very  few. 
At  one  time  the  Annunciation  wing  has  been 
damaged  by  a  slanting  transverse  break  across 
both  tables,  and  the  upper  outside  corner  behind 
the  Baptist's  head  is  restored  in  painted  plaster. 
In  the  Annunciation  table  itself  two  smaller 
pieces  of  the  scrolls  and  the  wrist  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  right  hand  have  been  carefully  restored 
— perhaps  at  no  very  recent  date — in  alabaster; 
the  Virgin's  left  hand  had  been  similarly,  but 
erroneously,  restored  as  holding  up  a  small 
stemless  cup.  This  rather  disturbing  addition 
to  the  iconography  of  the  Annunciation  has  now 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  a  hand  in  tinted 
plaster,  moulded  directly  from  the  corresponding 
hand  in  the  table  of  the  Assumption.  The  Dove 
in  the  Trinity  panel  has  been  broken  off,  but  the 
mark  of  the  dowel  over  the  cross  remains. 

The  framework  is  very  little  damaged ;  a  small 
piece  of  the  corner  of  the  Annunciation  wing  has 
been  sawn  off,  but  the  hollow  moulding,  painted 
with  a  plain  twist  in  white,  still  runs  along  the 
top  of  this  wing  (it  is  missing  on  the  centre  and 
the  other  wing,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  un- 
painted  moulding  of  similar  section).  On  the 
upper  edge  of  this  moulding  are  the  traces  of  the 
cresting  or  brattishing,  probably  of  lily-flowers, 
which  ran  along  the  wings  and' the  sides  of  the 
centre  to  equalise  the  height.  These  crestings 
were  obviously  more  liable  to  damage  than  any 
other  part  of  an  altar-piece  of  this  type,  and  they 
are  seldom  preserved  intact. 

The  colour,  both  on  the  framework  and  on  the 
tables  themselves,  is  in  a  remarkably  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  framing  is  painted  in 
scarlet,  crimson,  blue,  green,  and  a  blue  or  green 
so  dark  that  it  is  practically  black  ;  the  cham- 
fered borders  are  decorated  with  flat  gold  as  well 
as  with  gilded  ge.sso,  and  in  the  borders  of  the 
narrow  panels  with  the  images  the  gold  lily- 
flowers  have  apparently  been  worked  on  with  a 
Stencil — in  one  case  on  a  dark  blue,  in  the  other 
on  a  scarlet  ground.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
tables  are  painted  in  the  usual  rich  green  decor- 
ated with  the  very  characteristic  white  five- 
spotted  flowers  with   red  centres.       The  upper 


backgrounds  have  been  gilded,  and  considerable 
parts  of  this  gilding,  once  decorated  with  gesso 
flowers,  remain.  Ihe  draperies,  aureoles,  and 
other  details  are  picked  out  with  crimson,  blue, 
green,  gold,  brown,  black,  and  a  peculiar  rather 
dusty  pink;  the  cross  in  the  Irinity  panel  is 
blue,  tlowered  like  the  ground,  the  mount  in  the 
Ascension  is  crimson.  In  the  canopies,  details 
are  picked  out  with  gold,  crimson  and  blue ;  the 
undersides  are  painted  scarlet  with  gold  diagonal 
crossings  to  represent  vaulting,  while  the  back- 
grounds behind  the  pierced  windows  are  a  bright 
scarlet. 

The  separate  panels,  and  the  canopies,  are 
fastened  in  to  the  frame  with  stout  latten  wires, 
leaded  in  to  the  alabaster  and  fixed  in  the  wood 
with  plastering.  The  little  canopies  (except  the 
small  ones  for  the  images)  are  consecutively 
numbered — I,  II,  IIi,Illi  and  V — in  incised 
Roman  figures  at  the  back.  But  besides  these 
numbers  the  panels  and  canopies  all  bear  a  kind 
of  shop  or  identification  mark  in  the  shape  of  a 
shallow  triangle — like  a  Greek  delta — cut  witii 
light  strokes  of  a  gouge.  Ihe  same  mark  is  cut, 
and  with  the  same  gouge,  on  the  back-board  of 
each  section  of  the  framing.  It  looks  as  if  il 
served  as  a  mark  for  that  particular  altar-piece 
(otherwise  it  would  hardly  have  been  put  on  the 
framework)  and  it  certainly  seems  to  prove  that 
the  tables  and  the  framework  are  not  only  of  the 
same  date,  but  were  produced  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  same  workshop. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  know  if 
other  complete  altar-pieces  bear  similar  marks. 
Unfortunately  the  tables  in  a  mounted  triptych 
are  difficult  to  examine — especially  if  they  are  in 
a  church.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
marks  are  found  on  the  backs  of  separate  tables. 
A  table  with  the  Scourging  of  Christ  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  (1572-1902)  bears  a 
zig-zag  line  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long; 
and  a  S.  John's  Head  (275-1902)  has  a  smaller 
mark  like  the  two  sides  of  a  delta  or  triangle  with 
a  dot  instead  of  the  third  side.  This  last  ob- 
viously did  not  form  part  of  an  altar — no  doubt 
the  Scourging  of  Christ  did — but  the  S.  John's 
Heads  were  commonly  framed  up  by  themselves, 
and  the  mark  may  have  identified  the  table  with 
a  particular  frame. 

I  can  find  no  reference  to  such  marks  in  the 
fairly  extensive  literature  dealing  with  these 
English  alabaster  carvings.  Whether  they  are 
identification  marks  for  altar-pieces,  or  shop 
marks,  or  sculptors'  marks,  they  are  clearly 
worthy  of  some  attention,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  examine  all  the  available  tables  to  see 
how  far  any  marks  that  may  be  found  on  them 
correspond  with  one  another-\ 


'  See   the   further 


the    subject    at    the    end    of     this 
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It  may  well  have  been  convenient  to  mark  the 
tables  intended  for  some  particular  altar-piece, 
for  a  considerable  majority  of  the  separate  tables 
that  have  been  preserved,  in  the  later  group  in- 
tended for  putting  together  in  this  way,  are  made 
to  a  uniform  size  of  about  sixteen  by  ten  inches 
or  a  little  larger.  The  normal  panels  in  the 
present  altar-piece  measure  almost  exactly  six- 
teen and  a  half  by  ten  and  a  half  inches;  the 
image  panels,  of  the  same  height,  are  just  ftver 
five  inches  wide;  the  central  panel  is  about 
twenty  inches  high.  The  normal  canopies  are 
just  over  five  inches  high  (so  that  in  the  narrow 
image  panels  the  slab  from  which  they  are 
carved  is  exactly  scjuare)  and  the  central  canopy 
is  six  and  a  half  inches  high. 

These  dimensions  are  probably  not  altogether 
arbitrary.  A  majority  of  the  existing  complete 
altar-pieces,  or  those  near  enough  to  complete- 
ness to  permit  of  safe  reconstruction,  are  in  the 
form  of  triptychs  of  five  tables  and  two  images ; 
and  this,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present  altar- 
piece,  works  out  at  exactly  seven  feet  in  length. 
Such  a  size  may  well  have  been  found  to  suit  the 
ordinary  altar  of  the  period. 

The  triptych,  opened  flat,  would  have  stood 
directly  on  the  altar.  So  placed,  it  would  not 
have  stood  high  enough  to  interfere  with  the  low 
east  window  so  common  in  English  churches.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  wings  were  not  meant  to  be 
closed,  and  probably  a  curtain  would  be  hung 
over  the  imagery  in  Lent  instead.  When  the 
churchwardens  of  Leverton  in  Lincolnshire 
bought  a  new  alabaster  altar-piece  from  John 
Broke  in  1523,  they  also  paid  for  making  and 
dveing  a  curtain  to  hang  in  front  of  it.*  But 
through  the  rest  of  the  vear  there  would  be  noth- 
ing put  before  it,  except  when  mass  was  being 
said  and  the  two  candles  were  set  on  the  altar — 
there  are  still  spots  and  drippings  of  wax  from 
them  on  the  framing  at  the  ends  of  the  wings. 

To  see  a  well-preserved  English  altar-piece 
like  this,  placed  at  the  height  for  which  it  was 
intended,  is  to  understand  at  once  the  undeniable 
popularity  which  such  work  enjoved  in  the  later 
mediaeval  period,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
on  the  Continent.  The  carving  of  the  individual 
panels  is  often  very  poor,  though  in  nearly  every 
case  the  designs  follow  a  noble  pattern ;  the 
would-be  architecture  of  the  canopies  is  ludi- 
crouslv  unreal.  But  the  combined  decorative 
effect  of  the  whole,  the  simple  splendour  of  the 
framework  with  its  broken  transverse  bands  of 
gold,  and  the  rich  colour  of  the  alabaster  tables, 
more  than  atone  for  such  faults.  .'Xnd  somehow 
the  treatment  of  the  subjects  achieves  a  curious 
intensity  of  religious  emotion  which  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  .such  imagery  fell  a  ready 
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prey  to  the  confessional  revulsion  of  the  i6th 
century. 

The  triptych  acquired  from  Singleton  Abbev 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  such  complete 
altar-pieces  have  only  been  preserved  outside 
England.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry.  Lord  Swansea 
has  very  kindly  supplied  the  information  that  it 
was  bought  by  his  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Henrv 
Vivian,  at  Munich  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  hardly  possible  to  hope  that  its 
previous  history  can  be  traced.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  the  only  one  now  in  this  country. 

Outside  of  England,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  complete,  or  more  or  less  complete,  altar- 
pieces  have  been  noted ;  and  no  doubt  there  are 
more.  Of  these  about  two  thirds  are  in  France. 
A  few  of  them  have  their  original  wood  frame- 
work completely  preserved ;  others  have  part 
only,  or  have  been  remounted  in  a  local  setting. 
A  long  li.st  of  the  altarpieces  and  detached  panels 
in  France  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  Monu- 
mental in  1901  by  M.  A.  Bouillet  (pp.  52-62), 
with  a  prefatory  note  in  which  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, recognise  their  English  origin.  Another 
list,  of  complete  altarpieces  only,  is  given  by 
Professor  Prior  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Exhibition  held  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1910  {English  MedicBval  Ala- 
baster Work,  igi3,  pp.  47-48).  A  third  list  is 
incorporated  in  a  valuable  article  by  Pater  Joseph 
Braun,  S.J.,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Christliche 
Kitnst,  XXIII  (1910),  pp.  234  ff.  The  following 
list  is  mainly  compiled  from  these  three,  with 
a  few  additions  and  with  some  references  to  illus- 
trations and  descriptions  when  these  are  avail- 
able; the  notes  in  M.  Bouillet's  list  are  naturally 
of  the  briefest  possible  kind.  Descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  separate  altar-pieces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  very  fully  documented  paper  by 
Count  Paul  Biver,  Some  Examples  of  English 
Alabaster  Tables  in  France,  in  the  Archcvo- 
logical  Journal,  LXVII  (1910),  pp.  66  ff;  in  an 
article  by  Roberto  Papini,  Polittici  d'Alabastro, 
in  L'Arte  XIII  (1910),  pp.  202  ff;  in  two 
articles  by  Francis  Beckett,  Engelske  Alabast- 
tavler  i  Danmark,  in  the  Tidsskrift  for  Industri, 
VI  (1905),  pp.  19  and  45  fT.  :  and  in  an  article 
by  Carl  R.  af  Ugglas,  Ett  Engelskt  Alabaster- 
arbete,  in  Utstdllningen  af  dldre  kyrklig  Konst 
i  Strdngnas  (Stockholm,  T010-1913),  I,  pp.  86  ff. 

Austria. 
Vienna.  Este  Collection.  Tables  from  a 
triptych ;  four  scenes  from  the  legend  of  S. 
Catherine,  and  images  of  S.  Margaret  and  S. 
Apollonia.  Illustrated  and  de.scribed,  Planiscig, 
Die  Estensische  Kunstsammlung,  I  (1919), 
Nos.  76-81  ;  formerly  in  Italy,  with  two  (?)  more 
tables, 
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BoRBjERG  Church.  Triptych,  with  canopies 
and  crested  wood  framework  complete,  set  in  an 
elaborate  Renaissance  altar-piece;  five  tables 
with  the  Legend  of  S.  George,  and  images  of 
S.  Michael  and  S.  George.  Illustrated  and 
described,  Beckett,  p.  20,  fig.  2  ;  Braun,  p.  244, 
fig.  2. 

Copenhagen;  National  Museum.  Triptych, 
with  crested  wood  framework  complete,  from  the 
church  of  Munkathveraa  in  Iceland;  five  tables 
with  the  Joys  of  the  Virgin  (Annunciation, 
Nativity,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Coronation), 
and  images  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  S.  John 
the  Evangelist.  Described,  Beckett,  p.  45 ; 
illustrated  and  described,  Braun,  p.  243,  fig.  i. 

Vejrum  Church.  Tables  with  canopies  from 
a  tript_ych,  in  a  Renaissance  framing;  five  scenes 
from  the  Legend  of  S.  Catherine,  and  images 
of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  and  S.  Barbara.  De- 
scribed and  illustrated,  Beckett,  p.  22,  fig.  3; 
Braun,  p.  244,  fig.  3. 

France. 

Bordeaux  (Gironde);  Church  of  S.  Michel. 
Reredos,  with  canopies,  in  more  or  less  contem- 
porary French  stone  framing;  seven  tables  with 
the  Joys  of  the  Virgin  (Annunciation,  Nativity, 
Adoration,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Assump- 
tion, Coronation),  and  images  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist  and  another  saint.  Bouillet ;  illustrated 
and  described,  Biver,  p.  83,  pi.  18. 

Chateaulaudren  (Cotes-du-Nord).  Five 
tables  with  the  Joys  of  the  Virgin  and  images  of 
S.  Michael  and  S.  Christopher.     Prior. 

Chatelus-Malvaleix  (Creuse).  Five  tables 
with  the  Passion  (with  Trinity  centrepiece)  and 
two  images.     Prior. 

CoMPiEGNE  (Oise);  Musee  Vivenel.  Reredos, 
with  wood  framework  (restored);  ten  tables  in 
two  rows  with  the  Passion  (The  Washing  of  the 
Feet,  Last  Supper,  Betrayal,  Pilate  washing  his 
hands,  Mocking,  Scourging,  Bearing  the  Cro.ss, 
Crucifixion,  Deposition,  Resurrection),  four 
larger  images  of  S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  S.  Remigius 
and  S.  Giles,  and  sixteen  small  images  of  saints. 
From  the  church  of  S.  Germain  I'Auxerrois, 
Paris.  Bouillet;  Prior  (illustrated,  pi.  8);  illus- 
trated and  described,  Biver,  p.  79,  pi.  13-17. 

Fcaquelon  (Calvados).  Triptych,  with  cano- 
pies and  wood  framing;  seven  tables  (two 
narrower)  with  the  Passion  (The  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  Betrayal,  Scourging.  Crucifixion,  En- 
tombment, Resurrection,  Apparition  to  the  Mag- 
dalene). Bouillet;  Prior;  illustrated,  Biver, 
pl-3- 

Genissac  (Gironde).  Ten  tables  with  cano- 
pie.s,  with  the  Life  of  Christ  (Annunciation, 
Nativity,  Crucifixion,    Resurrection,    Ascension) 
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and  five  scenes  from  the  Legend  of  S.  Martin, 
and  sixteen  small  images.  Bouillet;  Prior;  illus- 
trated and  described,  Biver,  p.  86,  pi.  19-21. 

Kermaria  (Calvados).  Four  tables  with  the 
Joys  of  the  \'irgin  (Annunciation,  Nativity  with 
Adoration,  .Assumption,  Coronation).  Prior; 
illustrated,  Prior  and  Gardner,  Medicvval  Figure 
Sculpture  in  England  (1912),  p.  501,   fig.  572. 

La  Celle  (Eure),  near  Juignettes.  Reredos, 
with  canopies  and  crested  wood  framework 
(somewhat  damaged);  painted  shutters  are  also 
preserved  (as  at  Compiegne) ;  six  tables  with  the 
legend  of  S.  George,  and  seven  (originally  eight) 
with  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (Nativity  and  Pre- 
sentation of  the  \'irgin,  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
Adoration,  Purification,  Assumption  with  Coro- 
nation), three  large  images  of  S.  Anthony, 
S.  Christopher,  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist  (S. 
John  the  Baptist  missing),  and  seven  (originally 
eight)  small  images  of  saints.  Bouillet ;  Prior 
(illustrated,  fig.  16);  described  and  illustrated, 
Biver,  p.  71,  pi.  8-12. 

La  Ferte-Bernard  (Sarthe).  Five  tables  with 
the  Joys  of  the  Virgin,  and  images  of  S.  Cath- 
erine and  S.  Margaret,  apparently  forming  a 
triptych.     Bouillet. 

Montreal  (Yonne).  Triptych  with  canopies 
and  wood  framing;  five  tables  with  the  Joys  of 
the  \'irgin  (Annunciation,  Nativity  with  Adora- 
tion, Mass  of  S.  Gregory,  Assumption,  Corona- 
tion), and  images  of  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Laur- 
ence. Bouillet ;  Prior  (illustrated,  fig.  15);  illus- 
trated and  described,  Biver,  p.  66,  pi.  i. 

Mont  Saint  Michel  (Manche).  Five  tables 
with  the  Passion  (Betrayal,  Scourging,  Cruci- 
fixion, Entombment,  Resurrection),  apparently 
forming  a  triptych.     Bouillet. 

Pontorson  (Manche).  Eighteen  tables  with 
the  Passion,  and  two  donors,  apparently  form- 
ing a  reredos.     Bouillet. 

RoscoFF  (Finistere).  Seven  tables  with  the 
Life  of  Christ  (Annunciation,  Nativity,  Scourg- 
ing, Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  Pentecost,  As- 
cension), apparently  forming  a  triptych  or  rere- 
dos.    Bouillet. 

Saint-Avit-les-Guespieres  (Eure-et-Loir). 
Reredos  with  canopies;  five  tables  with  the  Pas- 
sion (Scourging,  Bearing  the  Cross,  Crucifixion, 
Entombment,  Harrowing  of  Hell),  and  images 
of  six  Apostles.  Bouillet;  illustrated,  Biver, 
pi.  5-6. 

Saint-Leonard  (Haute-Vienne).  Five  tables 
with  the  Joys  of  the  Virgin  (with  Trinity  centre- 
piece), and  images  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul 
apparently  forming  a  triptych.     Bouillet. 

Yssac-la-Tourette  (Puy-de-D6me).  Trip- 
tych, with  canopies,  and  wood  framework,  in 
Renais.sance  setting;  five  tables  with  the  Pas- 
sion,   two    large    images    of    S.    Peter    and    S. 
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Paul  and  twelve  small  imasies  of  saints.  Prior 
(illustrated,  fig.  19);  also  illustrated,  Biver,  pi.  ,v 
YssAC-LA-ToURETTK.  Another  triptych,  with 
canopies  and  wood  framework,  in  similar  Re- 
naissance setting;  five  tables  with  the  life  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist  (with  Crucifixion  centrepiece), 
and  images  of  S.  James  the  Greater  and  another 
Apostle.  Prior  (illustrated,  fig.  17);  also  illu.s- 
trated,  Biver,  pi.  3,  and  Les  Arts,  March,  i()04, 

P-  33- 

Many  other  churches  and  mu.seums  in  Fran'-c 
preserve  complete  or  nearly  complete  sets  of 
tables  from  allarpieces;  thus  Bouillet  notes  a  sei 
of  the  Passion  and  Joys  of  the  Virgin  at  Breuil- 
Benoit  (Eure),  of  the  Passion  in  the  Chateau  de 
Grandmont,  at  Louviers  (Eure),  and  in  the 
Museum  at  Rouen,  where  there  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  tables;  there  are  about  the 
same  number  at  Cluny  and  others  at  Amiens. 
Professor  Prior  {Ens^Iish  Medi'vval  Figure 
Sculpture,  p.  469)  refers  to  an  altarpiece  at 
Grandcourt  (Orne)  presented  to  the  church  in 
1551.  There  are  a  quantity  of  tables  in  the 
Gironde,  some  of  them  illustrated  in  Alburn 
d'objets  d'art  existani  dans  les  Eglises  de  la 
Gironde  (J.  A.  Brutails,  Bordeaux,  1907).  There 
are  over  a  dozen  in  the  Toulouse  Mu.seum,  and 
many  more  elsewhere.  Bouillet's  list  alone  in- 
cludes about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tables  in 
France;  at  least  half  a  dozen  complete  altar- 
pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  separate  tables,  have 
been  published  since. 

Germany. 
Danzig;  Marienkirche.  Triptvch  with  cano- 
pies and  wood  framework,  with  additional 
(painted)  wings  added  ;  five  tables  with  the  Jovs 
of  the  Virgin,  and  images  of  S.  John  the  Baptist 
and  S.  John  the  Evangelist.  Described,  Braun, 
p.  238.  (In  the  same  chapel  (the  Allerheiligen- 
kapelle)  I  saw  twelve  years  ago  the  detached 
tables  of  an  altarpiece  with  the  life  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  one  with  a  subject  I  have  never  been 
able  to  explain  [Plate  11b];  the  same  page  and 
charger  figure  in  the  scene  of  Salome  receiving 
the  head,  the  lamenting  figures  at  the  back  being 
of  course  Salome  and   Herodias.) 

Iceland. 

A  reredos  with  frame ;  seven  tables  of  the  Pas- 
sion, and  images  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  Prior ; 
cf.  Archcvological  Journal,  LXI  (1904),  p.  238, 
note  3. 

Italy. 

Ferrara  ;  Muspo  Civico  (Palazzo  Schifanoia). 
Reredos  in  modern  framework  ;  seven  tables  with 
the  Pa.ssion  (Betrayal,  Scourging,  Bearing  of 
the  Cross,  Crucifixion,  Deposition,  Fntomh- 
ment,  Resurrection).  Illu.strated  and  described. 
Papini,  p.  206,  fig.  3. 


Naples;  Museo  Nazionale.  Triptych,  with 
canopies  and  crested  w^ood  framework  almost 
complete ;  seven  tables  with  the  Pa.ssion  (as  at 
Ferrara,  but  with  Christ  before  Pilate  instead  of 
the  Scourging),  and  four  small  images  of  the 
Evangelists.  Bouillet;  Prior  (illustrated,  pi.  i); 
illustrated  and  des(-ribed,  Papini,  p.  206,  fig.  4. 
This  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  these 
triptychs;  it  is  over  ten  feet  long  and  nearly 
five  and  a  half  high  in  the  centre — the  ordinary 
tables  in  it  are  about  twenty-two  by  thirteen 
inches. 

Pisa  ;  church  of  San  Benedetto  a  Settimo. 
Tables  with  canopies,  from  a  triptych  ;  five  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (Visitation,  Annun- 
ciation, Assumption  with  Coronation,  Nativity, 
Presentation  of  Christ),  and  images  of  .S.  John 
the  Baptist  and  S.  Andrew.  Prior;  illustrated 
and  described,  Papini,  p.  204,  fig.  2. 

Venice;  Santa  Caterina.  Triptych  with  two 
canopies  and  framework  (much  damaged) ;  five 
tables  with  the  Legend  of  S.  Catherine,  and 
images  of  S.  Marv  Magdalene  and  S.  Dorothea. 
Illustrated  and  described,   Biver,  p.  68,  pi.  2. 

Among  detached  tables  in  Italy  attention  may 
be  called  to  three  tables  and  an  image  at  Genoa 
(Palazzo  Bianco;  illustrated  and  described,  Pa- 
pini, p.  202,  fig.  i)  from  a  symbolical  triptvch 
of  the  type  associated  by  Professor  Prior  with 
Norwich  (English  Mediceval  Alabaster  ITorfc, 
p.  44),  with  the  Trinity,  two  "  Te  Deum " 
groups  of  saints,  and  Our  Lady  of  Mercy;  and 
the  three  middle  tables  from  a  Passion  triptych 
in  a  private  collection  at  Milan  (Illustrated  and 
described  by  Papini,  Rassegna  d'Arle,  K\\ 
(1912),  pp.  160-161). 

Norway. 

Lade;  church.  Tables  from  a  triptych,  in 
laler  framing;  three  scenes  from -the  Passion 
(Betrayal,  Scourging,  Entombment),  and  images 
of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence.  Illustrated 
and  described,  Harry  Fett,  Norges  Kirker  i  Mid- 
delalderen,  p.  120,  fig.  354. 

RosT  (Lafoten  Islands);  church.  Tables  from 
a  triptych,  in  later  framing;  four  scenes  from 
the  Jovs  of  the  Virgin  (Annunciation,  Nativity 
with  Adoration,  Resurrection,  Ascension).  Illus- 
trated and  described,  Fett,  p.  Tig,  fig.  350,  353- 

These  two  altarpieces  are  perhaps  hardly  com- 
plete enough  for  inclusion  in  this  list,  but  they 
are  probably  little  known ;  Fett  al.so  refers  to  a 
lost  altarpiece  with  the  Joys  of  the  \'irgin 
formerly  in  the  church  at  Orlandet.  Af  Ugglas 
illustrates  detached  tables  in  Sweden,  but  knows 
of  no  complete  altarpiece  there. 

1  lia\e  seen  at  least  one  detaclied  table  in 
Rus-sia;  there  are  a  fair  number  in  Spain,  and 
their  presence  has  been  noted  in  Portugal  and 
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in  the  Balearic  Islands.  M.  Destr^e  has  written 
on  detached  tables  in  Belgium,'  and  there  are 
others  in  Holland.  In  Spain  complete  altar- 
pieces  may  very  likely  exist;  Dr.  Hildburgh  has 
illu.strated  seven  disconnected  tables  of  the  Life 
of  the  Virgin  at  Madrid  (Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  XXIX  (iQ'?)-  P-  74!  tjie 
three  tables  from  a  S.  Catherine  triptych,  with 
an  image  of  S.  Margaret,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Mary  at  Fontarabia,  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  published  before  [Plate  II,  c]. 

The  reason  of  the  entire  absence  of  these  once 
widespread  altarpieces  in  England'  is  obvious 
enough.  The  abundant  remains  of  them  in  other 
countries  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  thev 
were  a  regular  article  of  export  during  the  period 
while  their  production,  at  Nottingham  and 
elsewhere,  was  going  on ;  though  there  is 
not  much  actual  evidence  of  such  a  trade'.  But 
as  Count  Biver  has  pointed  out  (I.e.)  the  pre- 
sence of  the  S.  Catherine  triptych  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Caterina  at  Venice  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained except  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was 
specially  ordered ;  though  the  ordering  may  have 
been  on  behalf  of  an  English  merchant.  The 
second  source  of  supply  arose  with  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  consequent  ravaging  of  English 
churches.  The  significant  letter  written  from 
Poissy  by  Sir  John  Masone  to  the  Privy  Council 
on  September  "lo,  1550,  has  already  been  quoted 
in  this  connection  from  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers.  Foreign,  i547-i5,l-?  (P-  55):  "Three  or 
four  ships  have  lately  arrived  from  England 
laden  with  images,  which  have  been  sold  at 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  other  places,  and  being 
eagerly  purchased,  give  to  the  ignorant  people 
occasion  to  talk  according  to  their  notions; 
which  needed  not  had  their  Lordships'  command 


5  In  the  Atinalex  of  the  Brussels  SocUti  d'  .\rcheologie. 
XXIII   (igio),   pp.   439   R-  ^  ,  .         .   •      p,, 

6  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complete  set  m  nn^- 
land  is  at  Drayton,  where  six  panels  (from  a  sot  of  the  Joys 
of  the  VirRin  and  a  set  of  the  Passion— the  Annunciation, 
.Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Assumption  (much  damaged).  Be- 
trayal Scourging  and  Entombment)  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  church  (published  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  Berks.  Bucks  and 
Oxon  Arch,  journal.  XXII,  pp.  too  ff,  and  figs.  .v)-4i) ;  there 
are  four  mixed  panels  (Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Betrayal, 
Bearing  of  the  Cross,   Deposition)  at  Yarnton. 

'  Thfre  is  curiously  little  documentarj-  proof  available  for 
the  export  of  English  alabaster  work  before  the  Reformation  ; 
but  Dr.  Philip  Nelson  has  called  my  attention  to  the  very 
interesting  extracts  from  the  Customs  Accounts  of  Poole  Har- 
bour, published  bv  C.  H.  Vellacott  in  the  Victnria  County 
History  of  Dor.tet.  II  (i<)o8),  p.  336.  Tn  a  number  of  cases 
dating  from  round  about  the  year  i^So,  Customs  dues  are 
charged  on  ships  exporting  "  tabylys  de  alabastre  "—one 
ship  carried  as  many  as  twenty,  valued  at  ;£:26  13s.  4d.,  and 
another  six,  with  a  "pipe"  or  case  of  images  valued  at 
26s.  8d.  The  average  value  assigned  for  "  tabylys  " — pro- 
bably comi>lete  retables  in  frames— varies  between  twenty  and 
thirty  shillings  apiece;  but  "  6  pety  tables  de  alabastre  et  una 
imagine  de  Virgine  Maria  "  were  valued  on  one  ship  at  ;^3 
the  lot. 


for  defacing  them  been  observed."  But  it  would 
hardly  be  profitable  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
altarpiece  to  speculate  as  to  whether  it  reached 
its  foreign  destination  before  or  after  the 
religious  upheaval  in  England.  In  either  event 
we  would  expect  that  the  alabaster  work  should 
be  found  in  places  and  districts  where  there  was 
direct  sea-borne  trade  with  this  country,  which 
is  in  fact  the  case. 

The  triptych  which  has  now  been  acquired  by 
the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  belongs  to  a 
fairly  well  defined  group,  including  the  triptych 
at  Montreal  [Plate  II,  a]  and  the  two  at 
Vssac-la-Tourette.  The  framework  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  of  the  Montreal 
triptych  and  the  S.  John  the  Baptist  triptych 
at  Yssac  (the  Passion  triptych  differs  in 
having  small  images  between  the  panels), 
and  it  is  also  closely  similar  to  the  frame- 
work at  Borbjerg  and  the  remains  of  the 
framework  at  Venice.  The  alabaster  canopies 
(which  Professor  Prior  has  employed  as  a  means 
of  diflferentiating  and  dating  these  altarpieces) 
are  identical  to  the  smallest  detail  with  tho.se  at 
Montreal  and  Yssac',  and  practically  identi- 
cal with  those  connected  with  some  detached 
panels  shown  at  the  Society  of  Anti- 
c|uaries  Exhibition  (e.g.,  the  S.  Edmund  panel. 
No.  26,  pi.  15).  These  canopies  are  made  up, 
over  the  normal  tables,  of  four  miniature  four- 
light  windows,  with  odd  double  tops,  .separated 
by  buttresses.  Other  altarpieces  have  canopies 
with  gables,  or  gables  and  windows  mixed.  But 
it  seems  difficult  to  attach  great  weight  to  these 
distinctions,  especially  as  to  dating.  At  Mont- 
real one  of  the  normal  canopies  is  gabled,  at 
Y.ssac  the  smaller  end  canopies  in  the  S.  John 
triptych  are  both  gabled  ;  and  it  is  hardly  po.s- 
sibte  that  the.se  should  be  of  a  different  date  in 
each  instance,  especially  as  the  under-sides  are 
identically  painted  to  repre.sent  vaulting  ribs. 

Still,  the  Montrt^al  group  remains  a  fairly  dis- 
tinct one,  and  very  likely  some  of  the  less  fully 
described  altarpieces  in  France  may  belong  to  it. 
Where  in  England  the  triptychs  were  made  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
Nottingham  may  well  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  trade  in  stock  altarpieces  such  as  these 


«  The  canopy  over  the  particularly  fine  S.  John's  Head  in 
\mport  Church,  Hants  {Archceologia.  LIT  (1890),  pi.  25).  with 
which  mav  be  compared  a  S.  John's  Head  with  a  canopy 
published  'bv  Dr.  Philip  Nelson  {Arch.volngical  Journal. 
I.XXI  (ig.'4),  p.  -fi,^.  Pl-  ■>)■  ;^  I'^f'^  ^""."'"■ 
in  carving  and  painting  to  the  upper  half  of  these  canopies; 
this  is  of  importance  as  connecting  the  triptychs  with  the  S. 
John's  Heads,  and,  ex  hypothesi.  with  Nottingham.  Compare 
also  the  canopies  over  the  three  images  (Archceologtcal 
Jnurnal.  I.XIV  (1007),  pl.  3)  belonging  to  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dewick. 
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undoubtedly  must  have  been.'  For  there  is  very 
htlle  individuahty  either  about  the  subjects  or 
the  handHng  of  them.  The  normal  stock-in- 
trade  seems  to  liave  consisted  chiefly  of  triptychs 
with  tables  illustrating  the  Passion,  the  Joys  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  legends  of  S.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, S.  Catherine  and  S.  George,  each  flanked 
by  a  pair  of  images  of  saints.  Even  the  saints 
show  little  variety  ;  at  least  three  triptychs  with 
the  Joys  of  the  \irgin  have  S.  John  the  Baptist 
and  S.  John  the  Evangelist. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  lack  of 
originality  about  the  handling;  though  similar 
as  the  tables  of  the  same  subject  are,  it  is  hardl\- 
ever  possible  to  find  two  which  are  exactly  iden- 
tical. The  occurrence  of  reversed  panels  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  pierced  pattern-cartoons 
(which  might  be  turned  over  accidentally)  were 
used,  with  slight  variations  introduced  by  the 
carver.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  one 
craftsman  or  group  of  craftsmen  executed  the 
whole  of  an  altarpiece,  or  if  a  man  confined  him- 
self to  turning  out  a  succession  of  Annunciations 
or  Resurrections.  One  is  tempted  to  see  dilTer- 
ences  of  handling  and  of  merit  in  the  separate 
tables  of  such  an  altarpiece  as  the  one  now  under 
discussion,  in  the  Resurrection  scene  for 
example  with  its  very  odd  noses;  certainly 
the  unhappy  schematisation  of  drapery  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Virgin's  gown  in  the  Annun- 
ciation table  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
altarpiece'" ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
it  on  any  other  Annunciation  table  either. 

The  question  of  the  date  remains.  The  dating 
of  these  English  alabasters,  and  particularly  of 
the  later  and  most  commonly  recurring  types, 
is  perhaps  even  more  difficult  than  has 
been  generally  recognised.  Certain  details 
on  the  tables  themselves — the  armour,  the  gen- 
eral dress  of  the  figures  when  it  is  not  purely 
conventional,  and  the  fashion  of  hair-cutting — 


»  Apart  from  the  articles  already  cit«d  in 
altarpieces  and  tables  on  the  Continent,  the  most  important 
available  information  is  contained  in  the  papers  published  bv 
the  late  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope  On  S.  John's  Heads 
(ArchcEologia,  LII  {1890),  p.  66g),  On  the  early  working  of 
Alabaster  in  England  {Archeeological  Journal,  LXI  (1904), 
p.  221),  and  On  some  Alabaster  Sculpture  of  Nottingham 
Work  (Archwological  Journal,  LXIV  (1907).  P-  168)  ;  and  in 
the  relevant  pages  (460-506)  of  Prior  and  Gardner's  Mcdiccval 
Figure  Sculpture  in  England.  The  case  against  the  indis- 
criminate ascription  of  all  English  alabasters  to  Nottingham 
has  been  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  John  Bilson  in  the  Revue 
historique  et  archfologique  du  Maine,  LXVIll  (1910),  pp. 
201   fl. 

10  Dr.  Philip  Nelson  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  these  un- 
gainly and  very  peculiar  zig-zag  folds  occur  on  the  alabaster 
tomb-slab  at  Youlgreave  (Derby),  published  by  him  in  the 
Archceological  Journal,  LXXI  (1914).  P-  160,  pi.  6,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  gown  of  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Gilbert 
(d.  1493),  to  whose  memory  the  slab  was  erected.  The  re. 
semblance  is  so  close  that  it  may  well  be  taken  to  suggest  a 
late  fifteenth  century  date  and  a  Nottingham  origin  for  the 
altarpiece   at   South    Ken,inglun. 


do  give  indications  of  a  date,  and  generally  of  a 
date  towards  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  other  hand,  such  frames  as  have 
been  preserved — though  it  would  be  rash  to  give 
them  a  very  precise  period — seem  to  suggest  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  When  we  come  to  frames  with  painted 
shutters  like  those  at  La  Celle  (illustrated  by 
Biver,  pi.  12)  a  sixteenth  century  date  does  seem 
pretty  definitely  indicated.  And  the  burden  of 
proof  would  certainly  rest  with  anyone  who 
migiit  maintain  that  the  framework  or  wings 
were  later  in  date  than  the  tables. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we  have  good 
evidence  that  the  "  alablastermen  "  of  Notting- 
ham and  elsewhere"  were  hard  at  work  right  up 
to  the  time  when  their  trade  was  ruined  by  the 
Reformation.  Now  there  are  certainly  tables 
which  show  a  decline  in  taste  and  skill,  and 
which  might  therefore  be  dated  late,  but  1 
know  of  none  which  in  themselves  display 
any  details  that  could  definitely  be  characterised 
as  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century,  except 
perhaps  some  of  the  S.  John's  Heads.'"  But  it 
is  inconceivable  that  among  the  hundreds  of 
tables  which  have  been  preserved  there  should 
not  be  a  considerable  proportion  belonging  to 
the  last  thirty  years  or  so  during  which  such 
things  were  being  produced. 

The  fact  is  that  the  "object  of  piety  " — and 
the  Nottingham  workshops  must  have  been 
rather  like  a  mediaeval  equivalent  of  the 
Rue  S.  Sulpice — often  shows  a  tendency  to 
be  a  little  behind  the  times.  The  English- 
man of  the  early  years  of  Henry  VHI  was 
quite  ready  to  see  the  soldiers  asleep  round 
the  grave  of  the  Risen  Christ  dressed 
in  such  armour  as  he  found  worn  in 
the  street;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  objected  to  see  them  in  armoiK  which  had 
gone  out  of  fashion  many  years  before. 
And  the  not  too  independent  craftsman  who 
executed  his  order  for  a  "  table  of  alblaster  "  at 
five  marcs  or  so  was  probably  glad  enough  to 
go  on  cojiying  a  time-honoured  design  which 
was  recommended  to  him  by  having  soUl  well 
in  the  past. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  in  the 
framework  of  the  new  triptych  at  South  Ken- 
sington (unless  it  be  in  the  inscription-lettering 


"  Indeed  the  Lincoln  guild,  which  included  painters  and 
'•  alablastermen  ",  was  only  founded  in  1525-15.^6  {English 
Mediaeval  Alabaster    Work,   p.    15). 

»2  There  is  documentary  evidence  for  the  manuf.icture  of 
S.  John's  Heads  at  Nottingham  in  large  quantities  from 
before  1491  (when  an  action  involving  no  less  than  fifty-eight 
of  them  was  brought  by  a  prominent  "  alablasterman  " 
named  Nicholas  Hill)  till  1530  (Archccologia.  Ml  (1890),  pp. 
679-680). 
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below  it)  to  involve  a  sixteenth  century  date.'^ 
ll  is  on  the  whole  not  unlikely  that  the  larger 
and  more  elaborate  double-tiered  altarpieces  (like 
that  at  La  Celle,  with  its  painted  shutters)  are 
later  in  date  than  the  simple  triptychs  of  the 
Montreal  group ;  and  Professor  Prior's  pro- 
visional dating  of  1460-1500  may  very  well  be 
accepted  for  them. 

The  visitor  to  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  a  right  to  hope  that  he  will  find  there  repre- 
sentative examples,  of  the  finest  available 
quality,  to  illustrate  the  arts  and  crafts  of  Mediae- 
val England.     Beside  the  Gloucester  candlestick 


me,  and  obtained  information  as  to  those  in  cer- 
tain public  and  private  collections.  I  am  in- 
debted for  help  to  Sir  Hercules  Read,  to  Mr. 
Kingsford,  Mr.  Yerbury,  Mr.  Cockerel!,  and 
Mr.  Bell,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Nelson  and  Dr. 
Hildburgh;  and  especially  to  Mr.  Bedford,  who 
examined  the  tables  belonging  to  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries,  and 
helped  me  in  obtaining  rubbings. 

Such  marks  as  we  have  found  might  perhaps 
be  divided  into  three  groups  :  those  which  are 
deeply  carved,  those  formed  by  shallow  gouged 
cutting,  and  those  which  are  merely  incised.  The 


and  the  Syun  cope,  the  recumbent  stone  efiigv 
from  Lesnes  Abbey,  the  Winchester  window 
and  the  Studley  bowl,  he  will  now  be  able  to 
study  a  complete  example  of  the  humbler  skill  of 
the  Nottingham  alablasterman. 

.\  Note  o.n  the  M.arks  on  the  B.-^cks  ok 
Alabaster  Tables. 

Since  noticing  the  marks  on  the  backs  of  the 
tables  in  the  newly  acquired  triptvch  I  have 
searched  the  backs  of  other  panels  accessible  to 


only  example  of  the  first  group  is  on  the  back 
of  a  fragmentary  "  Te  Deum  "  table  with  virgin 
saints  belonging  to  Dr.  Hildburgh  (fig.  i).  It 
is  deeply  and  carefully  chiselled  and  measures 
2|  inches  in  diameter. 

The  second  group  includes  the  triangle  or 
delta  mark  found  on  all  the  tables  of  the  new 
triptych  (fig.  2);  a  similar  triangle  mark  occurs 
on  a  Trinity  table  from  Yarnton  belonging  to 
Dr.  Nelson.  It  also  includes  the  angle  and  dot 
mark  on  a  St.  John's  Head  in  the  V^ictoria  and 


"  A  careful  study  of  the  lettering  on  the  complete  altar- 
pieces— e.g.  those  at  Copenhagen,  Ecaquelon,  Montreal,  La 
Celle,  Yssac.la-Tourette,  Danzig,  Naples,  and  South  Ken- 
sington— might  well  lead  to  interesting  results  establishing 
at  any  rate  a  relative  dating.  The  rather  contorted  letters 
and  the  narrow  line-fillings  betwwn  the  words  seem  to  be 
identical  on  the  two  triptychs  at  Yssac,  which  must  pretty 
certainly  be  of  the  same  date.  The  Ecaquelon  triptych  has 
a  more  leaf-like  line-filling,  the  one  at  La  Celle  a 'curious 
arrangement  of  dots  or  short  dashes.  The  inscription  at 
Naples  has  very  long  wavy  lines  between  some  of  the  words; 
at  Montreal  they  are  shorter,  and  not  unlike  those  at  Ecaque- 
lon. The  Compiegne  rerodos  is  inscribed  in  French,  but  the 
lettering  and  fillings  are  closely  similar  in  character.  The 
triptych     at    Copenhagen      has      much      smaller     lettering— the 


absence   of    canopies    shows    that    this    is    a    distinctly    different 
type. 

Finally,  the  triptych  now  at  South  Kensington  shows 
a  form  of  N,  S  and  A  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Roman 
ty[>e,  and  no  fillings  between  the  words.  It  further  differs  from 
all  the  rest,  as  far  as  1  know,  in  being  lettered  in  dull  gold 
on  a  black  or  very  dark  ground,  instead  of  in  black  or  colour 
on  a  lighter  ground.  There  are  tr.nces  of  scarlet  under  the 
present  paint  (both  letters  and  ground),  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  whole  inscription  may  have  been  repainted  and 
may  so  belong  to  a  slightly  later  dati'  than  the  rest  of  the 
frame-work.  This  date  may  be  placed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  as  has  been  independently  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Pwrs,  who  have 
been    kind   enough   to  examine   photographs  of  the   lettering. 
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Albert  Museum  noted  above  (fig.  3);  and  the 
zig-zag  mark  on  a  table  with  the  Scourging  of 
Christ  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  (fig. 
4),  which  also  occurs  twice  on  a  fragmentary 
Assumption  table  belonging  to  Dr.  Hildburgh 
(fig-  5)-  ^  ^^  ^  little  doubtful  about  a  mark, 
like  a  rough  cross,  apparently  of  the  same  char- 
acter but  perhaps  accidental,  on  a  S.  John's 
Head  in  the  British  Museum  (fig.  6);  none  of  the 
numerous  other  tables  in  the  British  .Museum 
seem  to  have  any  marks  at  all. 

The  third  group  of  marks  is  in  some  cases 
more  doubtful,  but  a  few  of  them  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  A  S.  John's  Head  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford  (No.  q)  has  four  such 
marks  with  monograms  and  letters  (fig.  7), 
another  (No.  48)  has  one  (fig.  8),  while  a  third 
(No.  50)  is  numbered  IX  (or  XI)  both  on  the 
back  of  the  table  (fig.  g)  and  on  the  inner  sur- 


face of  the  back  of  the  frame  or  housing.  Dr. 
Hildburgh's  Assumption  table  referred  to  above 
has  an  incised  mark  (fig.  5)  as  well  as  the  others; 
and  there  is  a  large,  roughly  cut  mark  on  a 
Betrayal  table  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (fig.  10). 

In  addition  to  the  marks  alluded  to,  the  little 
separate  canopies  often  bear  numbers,  as  in  the 
new  triptych  ;  but  these  are  of  less  interest. 

If  more  marks — and  particularly  marks  of  the 
second  group — could  be  collected  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  lead  to  important  conclusions. 
I  should  be  most  grateful  if  anybody  owning  or 
having  access  to  English  alaba.ster  tables  would 
examine  the  backs  and  send  to  me  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  descriptions — or  better 
still  rubbings,  which  may  be  very  easily  made 
with  an  ordinary  pencil  on  thin  paper — of  any 
marks  to  be  found  on  them. — E.^i. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE     PERRONNEAU,     PAINTER     AND     PASTEL- 
LIST,     1715-1783-II 
BY    PAUL    RATOUIS    DE    LIMAY  ' 


ERRONNEAU  had  intended  to 
visit  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1769,  but  for  some  reason  he 
went  no  further  than  Bordeaux, 
where  he  reaped  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  portraits.  He  exhibited  two  oil-paint- 
ings and  several  pastels  at  the  Salon  of  that  year, 
including  a  portrait  of  the  print  collector  and 
bibliophil  Le  Normant  du  Coudray  in  a  gown 
of  blue  flowered  silk,  and  one  of  Mademoiselle 
Desfriches  in  a  blue  dress.  Referring  to  this 
exhibit,  Freron  wrote  in  the  Annee  litterairc  : 

"  Quelques  pastels  et  deux  portraits  k  I'huile  de  M. 
Perronneau  ont  m^rit^  I'estime  publique.  II  est  peu  de 
peintres  qui  voient  aussi  bien  que  lui  dans  la  nature,  e 
dont  I'oeil  y  saisisse  autant  de  finesses  de  detail.  Ses  ouv- 
rages  demandent  k  etre  examines  avec  attention  pour  en 
sentir  tout  le  rrK'rite.  Cependant  (qu'il  soit  permis  de  le 
dire),  il  leur  manque  ce  premier  charme  qui  attire  le 
spectateur,  cet  effet  qui  donne  de  la  saillie  et  de  la  ron- 
deur.  Les  lumi^res  paraissent  un  peu  ^teintes,  et  les 
ombres  manquent  de  vigueur  dans  plusieurs  endroits  qui 
en  seraient  susceptibles  et  qui  donneraient  tout  un  autre 
relief  k  ses  compositions.  Ce  defaut  l^ger  ne  lui  fait  rien 
perdre  vis-^-vis  des  connaisscurs  attentifs,  mais  le  commun 
des  hommes  ne  lui  rend  pas  toute  la  justice  qui  lui  est 
due  ". 

That  Other  critics  were  more  severe  and  less 
ju.st  in  their  strictures  may  be  .seen  from  the 
following  extract  : 

"  L'on  reconnait  encore  dans  les  portraits  de  Perronneau 
quelques  restes  des  talents  qui  excitaicnt  les  applaudisse- 
ments  du  public  ;  ses  pastels  sont  d'une  l^g^ret^  de  ton  qui 
ferait  presque  croire  qu'ils  s'effaccnt  en  les  transportant 
des  diff^rentes  villes  oil  il  les  a  faits.  II  est  singulier  que 
M.  Perronneau  se  soit  d^termin^  k  courir  la  province  avec 
le  talent  qu'il  a;  le  s6jour  k  Paris  est  le  seul  pour  I 'Emu- 
lation et  le  bon  goflt ;  et  la  fortune  y  reside  toujours  pour 
ceux  qui  la  forcent  k  les  favoriser  ". 
•Translated   by    D.    Brinton. 


As  for  Diderot,  he  cla.ssed  Perronneau  among 
"  les  pauvres  diables  qui  ne  valent  pas  ensemble 
une  ligne  d'ecriture ",  and  he  described  the 
pastels  as  "  faibles  de  couleur,  fades  et  sans 
effet ' ' . 

Perronneau  was  travelling  again  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year  1770,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1771  we  find  him  in  Holland.  From 
Amsterdam  he  wrote  to  the  marquis  de 
Marigny,  directeur  general  des  Batiments  du 
Roi: 

"J'ai  [lerdu  la  plus  grande  partie  de  mon  bien  et  il  ne 
me  reste  que  ma  maison  du  petit  Charonne  que  Mme. 
Perronneau  habite,  n'ayant  plus  d'appartenient  k  Paris. 
Si  cela  n'^tait,  je  ne  vous  demanderais  poifit  un  petit  loge- 
meiit  pour  recevoir  le  public,  n'importe  oil  ;  alors  je  res- 
terais  k  Paris  pour  faire  honneur  k  vos  dons  et  k  ma 
patrie." 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter  the  martjuis  de 
Marigny  left  Perronneau  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  obtain  the  lodging  he  solicited. 

Perronneau  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Hol- 
land, and  returned  to  Paris  in  May,  1772.  In 
a  letter  to  Desfriches  he  said  : 

"J'ai  trouvE  la  HoUande  bien  diff(5rentc  de  mon  ancicn 
voyage  ;  ils  ont  perdu  la  nioitiE  de  leurs  rentes,  et  sans 
M.  et  Mme.  Hogguere  (Hauguer)  ct  M.  Riiidorp,  je  n'eus 
rien  fait,  n'ayant  iti  occupE  que  lentement  ;  on  y  a  eu 
mille  bont(5s  pour  moi,  bien  rei;u,  logE  partout  aux  belles 


campagnc 


voyage  personne  ne  m  : 


X6  et 


ai    plus   gagnE   en    six    mois   (|u'en   deux   ans    cette 
Et   voili  quatre  mois  que  je   ne  fais  rien." 

However   he  contemplated  starting  off  again 
forthwith  : 

"  Je  veux  suivrc  encore  quelques  ann^es  mes  voyages  ; 
il  nous  est  arrivi  tant  de  malheurs,  tant  de  pertes,  qu'il 
faut  les  r^parer  de  tout  mon  pouvoir.  J'ai  des  lettres 
pour  diffirents  endroits  ". 
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His  prospects  at  this  time  were  far  from 
brilliant,  and  the  difificulties  against  which  he 
had  to  struggle  and  the  sorrows  which  sur- 
rounded him  are  described  in  the  following 
letter  to  his  friend  Desfriches,  written  in  1772  : 

"  Les  pertes  que  nous  avons  fait  sur  quelques  papiers 
publics  nous  ont  mis  k  I'^troit,  sans  cela  je  mc  serais 
fix^  k  Paris,  car  depuis  que  j'ai  quitt^  Orleans  j'ai  gagn^ 
20,100  livres,  tous  frais  faits  ;  quant  k  mes  d^penses  et 
moyennant  oe  que  je  viens  de  vous  dire,  je  me  trouve  pis 
que  quand  vous  m'avez  vu,  bien  heureux  encore  que 
Madame  Perronneau  ait  une  maison  au  Petit-Charonne 
(quoique  c'est  une  folie  puisque  oela  revient  k  27,000  livres 
et  rapporte  tr^s  peu  de  choses  en  sus  des  d^penses  jour- 
nali^res  pour  I'entretien  des  li^gumes  et  autres)  ;  mais  elle 
y  est  log^e,  et  I'air  y  est  excellent,  et  cela  a  toujours 
une  valeur  r^lle  ;  enfin  cela  se  vendrait  plus  de  20,000 
livres,  mais  sa  sant^  faible  (car  je  crains  qu'elle  ne  soit 
un  peu  attaqufe  de  la  poitrine),  m'a  fait  prefer  k  cette 
dispense  qu'elle  n'eilt  pas  faite  si  on  eut  pu  pr^voir  de  si 
fScheuses  circonstances.  Je  n'ai  qu'un  f)etit  garc;on  de 
cinq  ans  et  demi,  qu'elle  a  nourri,  qui  est  charmant  (que 
je  viens  de  peindre)  et  cela  n'a  pas  peu  contribu^  k  alt^rer 
son  temp(?rament.  Elle  est  toujours  triste ;  il  faut  done 
que  je  tSche  k  gagner  quelque  chose,  et  k  pr^-sent  qu'il  n'v 
aura  plus  de  d^pense  k  faire  pour  ce  bien,  je  placerai  en 
sorte  qu'il  n'y  ait  plus  qu'a  mettre  k  profit.  J'ose  dire 
que  j'ai  acquis  dans  mon  petit  talent,  j'ai  fait  des  choses 
vigoureuses  k  Abbeville  dont  M.  Van  Robesse  (Van  Robais) 
a   quatre   tableaux   k   Paris     .      .      ." 

Once  more  Perronneau  left  Paris.  He  again 
visited  Orleans  and  Lyons,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing in  April,  1773.  He  exhibited  several 
paintings  and  pastels  at  the  Salon  of  that  year, 
after  which  we  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  re- 
appears at  the  Salon  of  1777  with  a  portrait  in 
oils  of  M.  Coquebert  de  Montbret,  Consul- 
general  of  Low  Saxony.  In  1779  he  renewed 
the  appeal  for  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre,  which  he 
had  already  made  in  1771.  He  addressed  him- 
self this  time  to  the  comte  d'Angiviller, 
directeur  des  Bdtivjents  du  Roi,  but  from  him 
as  from  the  marquis  de  Marigny,  he  obtained 
nothing  but  courteous  words  disguising  a  re- 
fusal. 

On  December  loth,  1781,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Gasette  mentions  among  the  distinguished 
people  about  to  leave  the  town  :  "  Perronneau, 
peintre  de  I'Academie  de  Paris,  habitant  sur  la 
perspective  Nevsky,  dans  la  maison  Boudakov 
chez  M.  Barail  ". 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  it  was 
that  prompted  Perronneau  to  undertake  this 
long  journey.  Possibly  he  may  have  been 
recommended  by  Desfriches  to  the  Countess 
Strogonoff,  the  same  who  in  1800,  at  Moscow, 
extended  her  hospitality  to  Madame  Vigc^e  le 
Brun.  Nothing  at  all  is  known  to  us  about 
this  sojourn  in  Russia,  and  we  cannot  trace  anv 
picture  painted  at  this  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  portrait  in  the  Hermitage  of  a  fair-haired 
child  dressed  in  a  lilac  coat  and  a  blue  waist- 
coat, which  for  a  long  time  was  attributed  to 
Greuze  or  L6pici^. 

Perronneau  made  more  than  five  journevs  to 
HoJlantl.     He  died  in  f)b.sruritv  at  Amsterdam, 


when  he  was  68  years  of  age.  The  register  of 
interments  in  the  cemetery  of  the  city  of  Ley- 
den  tells  us  that  he  was  buried  on  the  20th 
November,  1783,  "without  funeral  expenses". 
His  death  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  France, 
and  for  more  than  two  months  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  and  Sculpture  forgot  to  give 
any  official  notificati(jn  of  his  decea.se. 

In  January,  1784,  the  abbe  de  Fontenay, 
writing  in  the  Journal  general  de  France,  de- 
voted a  few  lines  to  the  memory  of  the  painter. 
After  having  recalled  the  beginning  of  his 
artistic  career,  he  added  : 

"  Le  dessin  de  ce  peintre  ^tait  correct  ;  ses  attitudes  d'un 
choix  noble,  la  disposition  des  draperies  agr^able,  et  sa 
touche  l(^gere  et  spirituelle.  Le  coloris  et  I'efTet  sont  les 
parties  faibles  de  son  talent.  II  I'a  exerce  presque  par  toute 
i'Europe  et  son  instability  fut  une  des  singularit^s  de  sa 
vie.  Rien  n'a  pu  le  fixer  dans  le  meme  endroit,  quelque 
avantage  qui  s'y  pr^sentSt  :  L'ltalie,  I'Espagne,  I'Angle- 
torre,  TAUc-magne,  la  Russie,  la  Pologne,  Hambourg,  la 
Hollande,  et  toutes  les  villes  principales  de  la  France 
conservent  des  preuves  du  s^jour  qu'il  y  a  fait.  Un  goClt 
si  marqu^  pour  changer  sans  oesse  de  domicile  n'a  point 
empech^  que  M.  Perronneau  n'ait  Mi  bon  mari,  p;re 
tendre  et  fidAle  ami  ". 

We  can  find  no  trace  of  Perronneau  having 
at  any  time  paid  a  visit  to  England,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  documents  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered which  will  bear  out  the  abbt-  de  Fon- 
tenay's  assertion. 

The  Museum  at  Tours  possesses  a  fine  oil- 
painting  [Pl.\te  hi,  d]  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  portrait  of  Perronneau  by  himself  at  the  age 
of  30,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  shown  full  face, 
wearing  a  pink  waistcoat  embroidered  in  scarlet 
and  a  brown  coat  with  gold  buttons.  Charles- 
Nicolas  Cochin  fils  has  left  us  a  likeness  of  Per- 
ronneau at  a  later  date,  in  profile  in  a  medallion, 
and  this  drawing  has  been  engraved  by  Nicolet. 

Perronneau,  like  la  Tour,  was  fated  to  sufTer 
from  the  effects  of  the  "conspiracy  of  blind- 
ness" which  was  directed  against  the  ma.sters 
of  the  i8th  century  in  the  beginning  of  the 
igth.  It  remained  for  the  enlightened  taste, — 
or  one  might  almost  .say  the  divination, — of 
such  great  collectors  as  the  de  Goncourt 
brothers,  Fudoxe  Marcille,  Roux,  Mame,  and 
Camille  Groult  to  rescue  Perronneau 's  works 
from  oblivion  and  give  them  the  honour  which 
was  their  due.  A  few  exhibitions,  such  as  that 
of  the  French  pastellists  in  1885,  helped  to 
hasten  this  rehabilitation.  Before  iQon  very 
few  of  Perronneau's  works  realised  more  than 
1,000  francs  in  the  sale-room.  In  1868,  at  the 
sale  of  the  Roux  Collection,  M.  Alfred  Mame 
bought  a  delicious  portrait  of  a  sleeping  woman 
for  265  francs,  and  at  the  same  sale  he  acquired 
for  the  sum  of  470  francs  the  charming  pastel 
of  a  lady  in  a  pale-green  silk  dress  and  pearl 
collar,  which  is  here  reproduced  [Plate  III,  c]. 
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These  two  works  were  included  in  1904  in  the 
sale  of  the  Alame  collection,  where  they  realised 
respectively  30,000  and  70,000  francs.  The 
early  years  of  the  20th  century  brought  Perron- 
neau  other  triumphs  besides  those  of  the  sale- 
room. At  the  "Hundred  Pastels"  exhibition 
of  igo8  he  proudly  confronted  his  old  rival  la 
Tour  and  rallied  many  admirers.  At  this  exhi- 
bition, which  was  held  at  the  Galeries  Georges 
Petit  in  aid  of  the  Societe  francaise  de  secours 
aux  blesses  militaires,  no  less  than  ;^t,  pastels  by 
Perronneau  were  shown,  together  with  an 
almost  equal  number  of  works  by  la  Tour. 

During  the  course  of  the  exhibition  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  the  painter  Albert  Bes- 
nard  gave  a  critical  analysis  of  Perronneau 's 
talent,  which  he  contrasted  with  that  of  la  Tour. 
"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  if  Perronneau  was 
little  understood  in  his  own  time  it  was  because 
he  was  born  too  soon.  Even  here,  in  the  middle 
of  this  imposing  series,  he  reminds  one  of  a 
modern  who  has  somehow  strayed  in  among 
the  ancients.  In  his  own  time  no  one  could 
understand  what  he  was  trying  to  say.  Those 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  acuity  of  la  Tour 
were  unable  to  appreciate  the  liberty  of  his 
colour.  The  public  does  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  its  habits  of  mind,  and  Perronneau 
disturbed  it  because  he  forced  it  to  consider 
something  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  re- 
vealed to  no  one, — namely,  colour.  There  had 
been  Watteau  of  course,  but  he  dealt  only  in 
romantic  fantasies  in  landscape.  Had  he  been 
a  portraitist  he  might  have  been  equally  mis- 
understood. The  public  becomes  more  passion- 
ate when  the  portrayal  of  its  own  countenance 
is  in  question,  and  it  might  have  said,  as 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  said  to  Mozart  after  the 
performance  of  Don  Juan  :  '  Too  much  colour, 
Perronneau,  too  much  colour.'  To  which  he 
might  also  have  replied  :  '  Only  what  is  neces- 
sary ;  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.' 

"  Compare  his  figures  with  those  of  la  Tour. 
The  former,  upright,  always  on  the  qui-vive, 
are  as  full  of  vivacity  as  he  who  painted  them. 
Vitality  seems  to  dart  from  their  eyes,  and 
indeed  it  is  chiefly  their  eyes  which  make  them 
seem  so  much  alive.  In  la  Tour's  portraits  the 
mask  is  everything,  and  for  this  reason  one  is 
inclined  to  feel  that  some  of  his  figures  could 
well  have  dispensed  with  their  bodies.  The 
material  of  their  garments  is  rather  indicated 
than  realised,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  consci- 
entiousness with  which  it  is  drawn.  These 
being  seem  to  have  no  atmosphere  of  their  own ; 
there  is  no  feeling  of  ambience.  The  colouring 
is  arbitrary,  and  the  artist  makes  very  little 
difference  in  the  complexion  of  a  lady  and  that 
of  her  consort.     The  shadow  cast  by   the  head 


seems  the  same  as  that  which  shows  the  model- 
ling of  the  features.  It  is  not  so  in  nature,  for  in 
nature  as  she  appears  to  us  the  absolute  does  not 
exist.  Truth  would  be  unbearable  if  it  were  not 
always  in  motion,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  and 
render  it  as  something  immutable. 

Perronneau,  whose  sensibility  was  deeper, 
seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  his  heads  and 
draperies  are  bathed  in  the  luminous  interplay 
of  light  and  reflection.  He  perceived  the  differ- 
ence between  materials.  He  saw  that  the  white 
of  a  jabot  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  powdered 
hair;  that  a  face  has  one  tone  and  a  coat 
another,  and  that  the  play  of  light  is  different 
upon  each  of  them.  He  also  noticed  the  acci- 
dental details  of  costume, — the  spray  of  faded 
roses  falling  from  a  buttonhole.  In  short,  he 
painted  men  as  they  were,  whether  their  skins 
were  pink,  red  or  yellow,  and  his  types  pro- 
claim the  evolution  of  the  species  in  all  its 
variety.  This,  though  delightful  to  our  modern 
taste,  could  hardly  have  proved  attractive  to  a 
society  whose  aim  was  bounded  by  the  desire 
to  please,  and  which  was  firmly  resolved  to  see 
nothing  but  the  pleasant  side  of  life.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Perronneau  was  misunderstood 
in  his  own  time.  He  displayed  prodigies  which 
no  one  was  prepared  to  admire.  As  has  been 
truly  said,  the  public  is  like  a  horse  in  a  stable ; 
you  must  warn  it  before  you  caress  it,  and 
Perronneau  gave  no  warning. 

The  more  I  study  this  admirable  collection, 
and  the  more  closely  I  examine  Perronneau's 
work,  the  more  I  seem  to  find  in  him  the  brother 
of  Watteau.  There  is  a  similarity  even  in  their 
choice  of  costumes.  Like  Titian  and  Veronese, 
Perronneau  was  fond  of  draperies  of  black  and 
grey,  both  favourite  shades  with  colourists  be- 
cause they  help  the  play  of  light  and  shade  and 
give  the  necessary  support  to  the  lighter  tones. 
Black,  white  and  grey  form  the  starting  point 
of  every  colour  harmony.  Like  Watteau,  Per- 
ronneau was  also  fond  of  pink  and  green.  He 
loved  luminous  reflections  and  colours  which 
vary  in  tonality,  and  in  consequence  allow  for 
the  divine  interplay  of  light  and  shade.  Not 
one  of  his  contemporaries  understood  this  as 
he  did". 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  such  an  eminent  arli.st 
as  the  painter  Besnard,  Perronneau  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  better  colourist  than  la  Tour. 
Nearly  fiftv  years  ago  the  brothers  Edmond  and 
Jules  de  Goncourt  wrote  :  "  II  y  a  de  la  lumin- 
euse  ecole  anglaise,  du  Reynolds,  dans  son 
pastel".  While  la  Tour's  colouring  is  often 
monotonous  and  his  modelling,  though  learned, 
is  apt  to  be  rather  too  systematic,  Perronneau's 
modelling  is  subtle  and  his  colour  is  always 
rich  and  harmonious,  radiant  and  varied.     Like 


Chardin,  he  realised  the  ambient  fusion  and 
reflection  of  colours.  La  Tour  did  not  care  to 
go  to  town  to  paint  a  portrait,  even  though 
commissioned  to  do  so  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour herself,  and  obliged  his  models  to  come 
to  his  studio.  Perronneau,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  always  painted  his  sitters  in  their  own 
homes.  His  models  sat  for  him  in  their  own 
intimate  surroundings,  and  this  accounts  for 
some  of  the  simplicity  and  ease,  sobriety  and 
truth  which  is  characteristic  of  his  portraits. 

While  la  Tour  worked  exclusively  in  pastel, 
Perronneau  seems  to  have  worked  with  equal 
facility  both  in  pastel  and  oil,  and  nearly  forty 
of  his  oil-paintings  have  come  down  to  us. 


And  if  ever  by  ill-luck,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction made  to  la  Tour  by  Diderot,  the  precious 
and  fragile  dust  of  pastels,  as  delicate  as  the 
down  of  a  butterfly's  wing,  should  be  brushed 
from  the  canvas, 

"  moiti^  disperse  dans  les  airs,  toute  brOWe  par  le 
soleil,  moiti6  attach6e  aux  longues  plumes  du  vieux 
Saturne  ". 

at  least  Perronneau  has  left  us  masterpieces  of  a 
less  perishable  sort.  Such  pictures  as  la 
duchesse  d'Ayen  [Frontispiece]  Oudry  and 
Adam  I'aine,  will  secure  his  recognition  for  all 
time  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  masters  and  the 
most  surprising  colourists  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  even  of  the  whole  French  school. 


LORENZO    DI    NICCOLO 
BY    OSVALD    SIREN 

HE  picture  here  reproduced 
[Plate  I],  which  until  quite  lately 
was  in  the  collection  of  Lady 
Bateman  at  Oakley  Hall,  Eye, 
Suffolk,  is  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  Florentine  art  of  the  transition  period 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  may 
therefore  be  worth  closer  study  in  connec- 
tion with  other  works  by  the  same  master.  It 
may  serve  to  introduce  us  to  an  art  circle  in 
Florence  which  once  was  of  considerable  extent, 
even  if  it  never  included  the  leading  artistic 
personalities  of  the  time.  I  mean  that  circle 
which  gathered  around  Lorenzo  Monaco  and 
continued  the  late  Gothic  manner  far  into  the 
15th  century. 

The  picture,  which  is  most  effective  in 
colour,  with  its  clear  blue,  red  and  yellow 
tones  against  the  grey  and  light-green  archi- 
tectural background,  illustrates  the  story 
about  the  reconciliation  of  San  Giovanni 
Gualberto  and  his  enemy  in  San  Miniato  al 
Monte  outside  of  Florence.  This  local  motive 
relating  to  the  life  of  a  Florentine  nobleman  of 
the  nth  century  was  particularly  popular  among 
the  artists  of  the  late  Trecento  and  early  Quat- 
trocento. The  story  goes,  that  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto had  sworn  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  knight.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Giovanni  met  his 
enemy  unarmed  on  Good  Friday  before  the 
church  of  San  Miniato,  and  as  this  gentleman 
kneeled  before  him  with  outstretched  arms 
imploring  his  mercy  in  the  name  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, Giovanni  Gualberto  .sheathed  his  sword, 
dismounted  from  his  hor.se  and  stepped  into  the 
church  together  with  his  enemy.  And  here  the 
miracle  occurred  that  the  crucifix  above  the  altar 
bowed    in    token    of    approval     of     Giovanni's 


abstention,  and  the  two  men  made  friends  with- 
out bloodshed.  It  is  this  final  act  of  the  popular 
legend  which  is  illustrated  in  the  present  pic- 
ture :  Giovanni  Gualberto  seems  to  introduce 
his  kneeling  enemy  to  the  bowing  crucifix.  Con- 
trary to  the  common  version  of  the  legend,  the 
painter  has  given  the  enemy  weapons,  which 
he  has  laid  down  at  his  side  when  kneel- 
ing in  prayer.  Giovanni  Gualberto  stands  erect 
with  his  helmeted  head  surrounded  by  a  halo  as 
the  outer  token  of  his  truly  conciliatory  and 
saintly  spirit. 

The  picture  is  a  most  characteristic  work  by 
the  Florentine  master,  Lorenzo  di  Niccol6,  as 
may  be  easily  ascertained  through  a  comparison 
with  the  painter's  two  signed  altarpieces  in 
San  Gimignano  [Plate  II,  a]  and  in  San 
Domenico  at  Cortona.  The  types  of  the 
figures,  their  large  and  prominent  hands, 
the  mode  of  modelling  the  bodies  (as  if  they 
were  turned  in  a  lathe),  and  the  rather 
angular  drawing,  besides  other  mannerisms, 
may  be  quoted  as  formal  proofs  on  behalf  of  the 
attribution.  The  pure  and  bright  colours  are 
also  characteristic  of  the  master,  though  it 
should  be  admitted  that  there  are  few  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  as  well  preserved  as  the  present  one. 
It  shows  the  painter  from  his  most  successful 
side  as  an  artist,  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 
the  purely  decorative  pattern,  with  little  concern 
for  naturalistic  descriptions  and  not  distracted 
by  any  attempts  to  follow  more  modern  Quat- 
trocento ideals.  Most  likely  it  was  painted 
before  these  new  currents  had  materialized  in 
artistic  form,  viz.,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  15th  century. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  year  of  Lorenzo 
di  Niccol^'s  birth,  but  it  can  hardly  be  put  much 
later   than   about    1374,    becau.se   in    1392   he   is 
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S.  Giovanni  Cualbcrlo  and  his  enemy  before  tlie  crucifix  in  S .  M iniah 
Bv  Lorenzo  di  Xiccolo.     58"  x  28".'    {Mr.  Raymond  W'ver) 


Plate  I.     Lorenzo  cli  NiicolC) 


engaged,  together  with  his  father,  Niccolo  di 
Pietro  Gerini,  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  San 
Francesco  at  Pisa.  He  seems  also  to  have 
assisted  Niccol5  di  Pietro  in  some  of  the  wori<s 
executed  about  the  same  time  for  Michele  Datini 
at  Prato'.  In  1400  Lorenzo  is  mentioned  at  the 
side  of  Spinello  Aretino  and  Niccolt)  di  Pietro 
in  documents  referring  to  the  altarpiece  of  Sta 
Felicith,  representing  the  Coronation  of  tiie  Vir- 
gin and  four  saints,  which  is  now  in  the 
Academy  at  Florence^.  Two  years  later,  on 
January  25th,  1402,  he  received  the  commission 
for  a  large  altarpiece  for  San  Marco  in  Florence. 
The  picture,  which  represents  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  between  a  great  number  of  saints 
and  some  legendary  subjects  in  the  predella,  is 
no  more  in  its  original  place  on  the  main  altar 
in  San  Marco.  It  was  removed  in  1440  by  the 
order  of  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  to  San 
Domenico  at  Cortona  and  its  place  filled  by  one 
of  Fra  Angelico's  finest  altarpieces.' 

According  to  Milanesi,  Lorenzo  was  enrolled 
among  the  Medici  e  Speziali  1408,  the  date  being 
simplv  approximate,  as  no  definite  years  accom- 
pany the  names  in  the  rolls  of  this  guild.  More 
definite  is  the  enrolment  of  Lorenzo  di  Niccolo 
in  the  Compagnia  di  San  Luca  in  the  year  1410. 
The  only  further  notice  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  about  Lorenzo  is  when  on  October  21st, 
141 1,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  three 
"  storie "  on  the  balcony  of  the  nuns  in  San 
Pietro  Maggiore  in  Florence  (now  destroyed). 
It  may  well  be  that  he  lived  several  years  after 
this  date,  though  there  are  neither  documents 
nor  pictures  to  prove  any  later  activity. 

Broadly  speaking,  Lorenzo  remained  faithful 
to  the  Trecento  traditions  which  he  had  inherited 
from  Agnolo  Gaddi,  Spinello  Aretino,  and  his 
father,  Niccol6  di  Pietro  Gerini.  Evidently  he 
learnt  the  painter's  craft  in  his  father's  bottega, 
an  education  which  scarcely  was  conducive  to 
higher  artistic  endeavours,  Niccolo  di  Pietro 
being  more  of  a  manager  of  large  co-operative 
works  than  a  real  artist.  More  important  for 
Lorenzo's  development  as  a  painter  was  his  com- 
panionship with  Spinello  Aretino,  whose  power- 
ful manner  of  drawing  and  monumental  fre.sco- 
compo.sitions  left  some  impression  on  Lorenzo's 
imagination,  though  he  never  attained  quite  the 
same  largeness  and  freedom  of  design  as  Spin- 
ello. It  is  possible  that  he,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  also  became  acquainted  with  the  softer 
and  more  fluent  style  of  Lorenzo  Monaco, 
although  it  never  meant  .so  much  to  him  as  to 
some  weaker  talents  like  Mariotto  di  Nardo  or 
Andrea  di  Giusto.     He  remained  more  indepen- 


Cfr.  Gausti.  La  Cappella  del  Migliorani 
'■Cjr.  Poggi,   Rivista  d'Arte.     1905. 
1  C/r.  Milanesi,  Nuovi  Documenii,  p.  70. 


dent  and  more  truly  Florentine,  in  a  sense,  than 
Lorenzo  Monaco's  closest  followers. 

If  one  compares  Lorenzo  di  Niccolo  with  his 
contemporary  Mariotto  di  Nardo,  for  instance, 
one  is  most  favourably  impressed  by  a  certain 
quality  of  firmness  and  solidity  which  makes  his 
best  creations,  if  not  great  works  of  art,  at  least 
enjoyable  products  of  a  well-trained  and  careful 
painter.  The  figures  are  not  mannikins  enca.sed 
in  sheaths,  but  plastic  forms  in  real  clothes;  they 
stand  on  their  feet  and  have  some  ability  to 
move  and  act  that  hardly  can  be  said  of 
Mariotto  di  Nardo's  figures.  In  his  small  com- 
positions, such  as  the  predella  pictures 
under  the  large  Coronation  at  Cortona, 
Lorenzo  sometimes  becomes  a  most  attractive 
and  entertaining  illustrator,  and  in  his  altar- 
pieces  he  has  drawn  large  figures  of  a  remark- 
ably fine  silhouette.  A  very  good  example  of 
his  stsie  in  its  most  monumental  aspect  is  the 
altarwing  representing  S.  Niccolo  and  S. 
Giovanni  Gualberto,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mason 
F.  Perkins,  and  here  reproduced.  [Plate  11,  b]. 
The  figures  are  stately  and  powerful,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  dominated  by  the  rhythm  of  the  long 
and  slightly  curving  contours.  In  pictures  of 
this  tvpe  one  may  discern  a  combination  of 
Spinello  Aretino's  and  Lorenzo  Monaco's  man- 
ner;  the  stiff  stateliness  of  the  former  has  been 
slightly  softened  by  the  undulating  linear 
rhvthm  of  the  latter.  The  same  characteristic 
drawing  may  also  be  observed  in  two  altarwings 
belonging  to  the  Jarves  Collection  in  New 
Haven,  each  of  them  representing  two  saints  (re- 
produced in  Jarves-Catalogue ;  Nos.  27  and  28). 
Here  the  Gothic  swing  in  the  figures  has  been 
still  further  developed  and  the  heads  of 
the  figures  are  somewhat  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bodies.  The  colours  are 
bright  and  pure,  though  not  laid  on  with 
glazes,  as  in  Lorenzo  Monaco's  works,  but 
more  opaque.  Most  probably  these  pictures  were 
executed  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  15th 
century  (or  a  little  later),  while  the  picture  from 
Lady  Bateman's  collection,  now  belonging  to 
Mr.  Raymond  Wyer,  must  have  been  painted 
about  1400.  But  as  only  three  dated  pictures  by 
Lorenzo  di  Niccol6  are  known  (all  from  about 
the  .same  period,  1401-1402)  we  are  hardly  yet  in 
position  to  draw  definite  lines  for  the  successive 
periods  in  his  evolution. 

The  above  remarks  may  only  serve  to  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  Lorenzo's  position  in  late 
Florentine  trecento  art.  For  those  who  are 
interested  to  study  the  artist  more  closely,  the 
following  list  of  some  of  his  works  may  be  ser- 
viceable, only  three  or  four  of  the  paintings  hav- 
ing been  previously  attributed  to  him  by  other 
writers.       It  is  quite  po.s.sible  that  some  of  the 
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paintings  included  in  our  list  were  executed 
by  Lorenzo  in  co-operation  with  other  artists. 
Particularly  in  his  early  days  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  much  time  to  co-operative  tasks  under 
the  leadership  of  his  father,  and  it  seems  there- 
fore probable  that  in  later  years  also  he  should 
have  associated  with  compagni. 

Boston. — Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Madonna  seated  on  clouds  ; 
four  saints  standing  below.  Picture  in  poor  preservation. 
Cortona. — San  Domenico.  Main  altar.  The  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin ;  ten  saints  on  the  wings.  Predella  with 
scenes  from  the  legends  of  S.  Marc  and  S.  Benedict  and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  1402. 
Florence. — Sta  Croce.  Sacristy.  Madonna  and  ten  saints. 
Predella  with  eight  saints  in  half  length.  Probably  late  ; 
showing  some  influence  from  Lorenzo  Monaco. 

Sta  Croce.  Capella  Medici.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  and  ten  saints.  Dated  1408.  Not  well  preserved 
and  doubtful  if  by  Lorenzo,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by 
Crowe  and   Cavalcasella. 

San    Leonardo  in   Arcetri.        Madonna   between    S.    An- 
thony, S.  Leonard,  S.  James  and  S.   Lawrence. 
Uffizzi.     Small   Madonna   and  two  saints. 
Uffizzi.     Store    room.     Nr.     4,612.     S.     Lewis    and     S. 
Julian. 


Ibidem.      Nrs.    4,669   and    4,670.     S.    Nicholas    and    S. 

Bartholomew. 

Herbert  Home  coll.     Small  Madonna  and  saints. 
5.    Gimignano. — Palazzo  Communale.     S.    Bartholomew   en- 
throned and  four  scenes  from  his  legend.     Various  saints 

on  the  pilasters.     1401.     [Plate  II,  aL. 
Lastra  a  Signa. — Mr.   Mason   Perkins.     Two  saints.        Left 

wing  of  a  large  triptych. 
Munich. — Ex-collection     Jaques     Rosenthal.     Madonna     and 

four    saints.     Large   triptych. 
New  Haven,   Conn.— Jarves  collection.      Nr.   26.      Madonna, 

saints  and  Crucifixion  ;  at  the  top  of  the  wings  is  repre- 
sented the  Annunciation. 

Ibidem.     Nrs.    27   &   28.        Two   wings   of   an   altar-piece. 

S.   Augustine  and  S.   Lucia,   S.   Dominic  and  S.   Agnes. 
Oxford. — Christ  Church   Library.     Nr   19.     Madonna  seated 

on  a  cushion. 
Peseta. — Museo  Civico.     Nr.  8.     Small  Madonna. 
Pija.— Museo  Civico.       S.  John   the   Baptist,   S.   James  and 

S.  Anthony.     Right  wing  of  a  triptych. 
Terenzano. — San.    Martino.      Madonna  between   S.    Nicholas 

and  S.  Laurence.     Half  lengths.     Dated  1402.     Two  more 

saints   belonging   to   the   same   picture   hang   separately   in 

the  same  church. 
Worcester :     Mass. — Mr.     Raymond     Wyer.       S.     Giovanni 

Gualberto    and    his    enemy    before    the    Crucifix    in    San 

Miniato. 


ENGLISH    FURNITURE    OF    THE    CABRIOLE    PERIOD 
BY   H.    AVRAY    TIPPING 


-CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

HE  word  Cabriole,  although  con- 
venient, is  not  without  its  faults  as 
denoting  the  period  of  English 
furniture  under  review.  It  was  not 
used  contemporarily  and  is  in- 
sufficiently comprehensive.  It  relates  to  a  single 
member  and  not  to  the  whole  of  any  piece  of 
furniture.  It  draws  too  large  a  measure  of  atten- 
tion to  the  leg  and  so  away  from  the  all- 
enfolding  principle  and  spirit  of  the  style, 
which,  at  its  best,  is  the  apotheosis  of  the 
curved  line.  Rightly  treated  and  understood  it 
shows  that  line  in  its  self-sufficiency  and  in- 
clusive completeness — running  from  base  to 
summit,  spreading  laterally  and  co-ordinating 
under  its  supremiicy  every  item  and  corner, 
exhibiting  a  continuous,  connected  suavity, 
whether  in  main  line  or  little  detail,  whether  in 
ocean  wave  or  pool  ripple.  Although  it  came 
at  the  moment  when  baroque  exuberance  was 
assuming  rococo  extravagance,  it  was,  while 
refusing  the  straight  line,  a  reserved  style,  and 
only  when  sumptuousness  or  eccentricity  was 
demanded  did  exuberance  confuse  its  line,  and 
extravagance  load  its  ornament.  Certainly  it 
did  not  depend  on  such  elaborations  for  success, 
and  often  they  marred  rather  than  heightened 
the  effect.  Simple  pieces,  devoid  of  carved 
enrichments,  such  as  the  Queen  Anne  chair  on 
Plate  IY,  or  the  George  11.  urn  stand  on 
Plate  XIX,  are  satisfying,  distinguished, 
aristocratic.  Fine  material,  masterly  design, 
consummate  workmanship  could  produce  blue- 
blooded      gentility,      unquestioned      and      .self- 


evident,  without  the  trappings  of  regal  costum- 
ing or  the  splendour  of  pompous  circumstance. 
Simplicity  without  commonness,  dignity  with- 
out display,  are  the  characteristics  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  output  of  our  i8th  century  cabinet  makers. 
But  with  this  intelligent  capacity  for  effective 
reticence  there  struggled  a  desire  to  worship 
alien  gods,  a  striving  after  the  new,  the  varied, 
the  unexpected.  Guided  by  the  master 
hand  these  elements  might  be  subordinated  to 
useful  service,  but  allowed  to  dominate  by  the 
weaker  brethren  they  could  only  produce 
anarchy  and  disorderliness  in  the  realm  of 
decoration. 

Efforts  to  get  variety  and  originality  into  the 
somewhat  austere  and  limited  framework  of 
Vitrurian  rule  and  Palladian  precept  had 
produced  the  baroque  style  in  Italy  as  early  as 
the  i6th  century.  A  rich  realism,  an  importunate 
vivacity  of  movement  in  hum£in  and  other 
forms,  a  sheer  cleverness  trampling  over 
structural  reasonableness  had  been  among  its 
elements.  These  had  grown  stronger  in  the 
17th  century  and  had  invaded  all  Europe, 
although  exercising  limited  power  over  the  ear- 
lier exponents  of  the  late  Renaissance  style  in 
England,  where,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  large 
measure  of  sobriety  prevailed  in  the  sphere  of 
decoration  and  furniture  in  the  i8tli  century. 
Yet,  at  that  time,  joy  in  exce.ss,  in  invention, 
had  called  to  its  aid  the  distant  both  in  time  and 
space.  The  archaeology  and  the  romance  of 
mediaivalism  began  to  have  their  votaries  and 
the  "  Gothick  Taste"  crept  in.  The  imports  of 
the  East   India  Companies  were  making  laiown 
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md  conlainint^-  an  Italian  cabinet, 
lu'  case  enriched  with  Chinese 
ii  of  ihe  stand  with  a  C.nlhic 
("d  on  ihe  sohd.  'I'he  le-s  of 
cabriole  form  wilh  iM-ench  feet  and  acanthus 
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design  on  dark  green  background,  framing 
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marble,  the  capitals  w.,od  gilt,  •('olal  height 
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7)  Candle  lantern,  one 
po.sed  of  ctirves  and  C  s 
Height  ,^4".     c.  1750. 


Plate  X\l. 


Oriental  wares  and  customs  and  the  Chinese 
manner  became  fashionable.  In  its  "gay  and 
tortuous  forms''^  the  votaries  of  the  combination 
of  realism  with  movement  could  revel.  Indeed, 
in  some  of  their  designs  they  appear  drunk 
with  it.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
Cabriole  period  that  cabinet  makers  took  to 
publishing  books  of  designs,  and  as  they  could 
engrave  even  wilder  conceptions  than  they  could 
produce,  these  books  show  us  not  so  mu(  h  their 
actual  output  as  their  unrealised  aspirations.  In 
the  publications  of  Edwards  and  Darley,  of 
Mayhew  and  Ince,  of  Lock,  of  Johnson,  and 
even  of  Chippendale,  we  find  whole  congrega- 
tions of  C  Scrolls  intent  on  a  joy  day.  In  com- 
pany with  Chinamen  and  dragons,  of  birds  and 
beasts,  thev  wriggle,  scamper  or  sit  about  rocks 
and  cascades,  trees  and  pagodas,  seeking  release 
from  encompassing  swags  and  wreaths  of  fruit 
and  flower,  leaf  and  shell.  Looking  gla.sses 
and  china  shelves  were  the  chosen  fields  for 
these  tangled  crops,  but  side  tables  came  near, 
while  chairs  and  cabinets  were  apt  to  have  their 
pagodas  and  bells,  their  rails  and  frets,  their 
own  ample  measure  of  the  "tortuous". 

The  "Gothick  Taste",  if  less  riotous  in  its 
manifestations,  was  capable  of  being  more 
obtrusive,  as  its  forms  were  more  definite  and 
at  the  same  time  more  antagonistic  to  the  classic 
stvle  which  .still  ruled  in  structure  and  general 
design.  There  was  not  at  this  period  any 
attempt,  scarce  indeed  any  dawning  desire,  to 
supersede  the  style  which  Inigo  Jones  had 
brought  from  Italy  by  the  Gothic  or  the 
Egvptian,  the  Arabic  or  the  Chinese,  in 
severalty  or  in  common.  They  were  trifles  for 
the  curious,  playthings  for  a  slightly  bJasc,  but 
quite  active-minded  society,  and  were  used 
merelv  as  a  sauce  piqitante  to  the  solid  joint  of 
which  it  was  tiring.  Sanderson  Miller  would 
erect  sham  castles  and  ruined  abbevs  in 
his  friends'  parks,  but  when  they  asked  him  for 
a  serious  house,  as  Lyttleton  did  at  Hagley,^  he 
designed  it  rigidly  within  the  style  which  we  call 
Georgian.  Yet,  just  as  the  subsidiary  archi- 
tectural effects  in  park  and  garden  might  be 
touched  with  the  exotic  "whim-wams" — as 
Grav  called  them" — so  could  these  be  called  in  to 
deck  interior  furniture  and  decorations.  "  They 
might,  without  discordancy,  provide  the 
traceries  of  a  bookcase  or  enrich  the  mouldings 
of  a  Chippendale  table".'  Where  the  cabinet 
maker  u.sed  the  innovations  with  di.scretion  and 
taste  they  gave  an  agreeable  and  jusiifiablo 
fancifulness  to  his  productions. 


>  Geoffrey  Scott.     The   Architecture  of  Humanism.     P.   4,5. 

2  An    iSth    Century    Correspondence.        Dickins    &    Stanton 
P.   287. 

3  The  Architecture  of  Humanism.     P.   46. 

1  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray  ;  ed.  Tovcy.     Vol.  i.     No.  cxiv. 


It  is  such  pieces  as  these,  and  not  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  age,  that  Mr.  Percival  Griffiths  has 
collected  to  represent  this  phase  of  the  Cabriole 
style.       The   bookcase   now   illustrated    [Plate 
XX,   .a]    is    in    strong    contra.st    to    the    bureau 
with  top,   previously   described."       That   has  a 
full  architectural  character  in  the  classic  manner 
of  its  age,  whereas  the  bookcase  has  drawn  its 
decorative     motifs     from     various     anti-classic 
sources.       The    tracery    of    its    glazed  doors  is 
Gothic,     the  fretting    of    its    friezes    is    semi- 
Chinese.       Its  cresting  is  mainly  composed  of 
rococo   scrolls,    which    carry   out    the    Cabriole 
spirit  of  the  curve  as  does  the  waved  front  of  the 
lower  doors.     The  structure  is  dignified,  serious 
and   within    architectural    rule,    without    having 
architectural  feature.     The  .same  may  be  said  of 
the    hanging    bookshelf     [Pl.\te    XX,     b],    a 
representative  specimen  of  the  temperate  u.se  of 
the  Chinese  fret.     Such  fret  used  as  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  solid  surface  we  again  find  in  the  little 
case  or  cupboard  that  encloses  an  Italian  cabinet 
[Pl.ate  XXI,  c],  whereas  the  frieze  of  the  stand 
is  gothic  and  the  Cabriole  legs  have  the  acanthus 
scroll  derived  from  Italy.     That  also  is  the  basis 
of  the  enrichment  of  the  candle  lantern  [Pl.vte 
XXI,    n],    which    is    a    choice    and    admirable 
example  of  what  has  been  laid  down  as  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Cabriole  style — the  apotheo.sis 
of    the    curved    line.     The    design    is    .so    well 
thought  out,   the   capacity   of   the  curve   to  run 
amuck,  to  stray  beyond  due  decorative  bounds, 
is   so   well    checked   and    disciplined,     that    the 
geometric  and  structural  sense  is  fully  satisfied 
without  recour.se  to  a  single  straight  line  except 
the  very  inconspicuous  one  at  the  base.       The 
lantern  is  one  of  a  pair  that  was  in  the  collection 
of  the  Hon.  F.  S.  O'Grady,  of  Duffield  Park, 
Derbv,  which  came  under  Christie's  hammer  in 
April,    191 2,  when  these  pieces  were  catalogued 
as: — "A  pair  of  Chippendale  Mahogany  Lan- 
terns with   glass  fronts  and  sides  and   looking 
glass      backs ;     the     frameworks     carved     with 
foliage  and   fluting  and   supported   beneath    by 
four  carved  scrolls  :  34 ins.  high  :  from  Coventry 
House,  London  ". 

The  sensuous  libertinage  of  form  and  decora- 
tion that  was  reached  by  the  rococo  extremists 
led  to  a  reaction.  Recourse  was  again  had  to 
the  classic  pa.st  by  the  reformers,  and  direct 
reference  to  ancient  Greece  itself  was  the  chief 
.source  of  inspiration.  Hence  the  style  called 
Louis  X\T  in  France,  and  which  in  England 
is  bound  up  with  the  names  of  Robert  .Adam,  as 
an  architect,  and  of  Sheraton,  as  a  furniture 
de.signer.  The  straight  line  again  prevailed, 
but  with  an  added  finene.ss  and  reserve.  It 
stood  for  intellectual  elegance  tinged  with 
Puritanism. 


Burl.   Mag,  July,   1918,  p.   19 
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ANCIENT     WALL-PAINTINGS 

COVENTRY 

BY    PIERRE    TURPIN 

II_POST-REFORMATION  DECORATIVE 
PA\EL  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

HE  post-Reformation  alterations  to 
the  Guest  Hall,  including  the  cover- 
ing of  the  ceiling  and  floor,  have 
been  noticed,  but  I  must  here  call 
attention  again  to  those  which  par- 
rlv  concern  the  later  paintings.  Though 
the  wall  decorated  with  the  Crucifixion  was 
otherwise  completely  panelled  in  oak,  a  rectan- 
gular space  was  left  bare  above  the  door.  The 
stones  were  plastered  and  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  familv  of  Clinton'  were  painted  upon  it  in 
white  on  a  black  ground.  A  new  partition  was 
also  erected  across  the  room,  which  was  also 
plastered  and  painted  in  the  .same  style.  This 
partition  is  here  reproduced  in  its  entirety 
[Plate],  with  the  exception  of  a  still  later  door, 
now  in  a  passage,  but  no  doubt  in  the  earlier 
alteration  corresponding  with  the  one  intruded 
into  the  .scene  of  the  Crucifixion. 

All  the  doors  and  wainscot  were  very  likely 
painted  with  the  quaint  ornaments,  "posies", 
and  devices  "  bothe  Latten  and  Engli.sche"^ 
frequent  in  those  times,  or,  in  order  to  corre.s- 
pond  with  the  effect  of  the  panels  in  black  and 
white,  were  treated  in  some  dark  or  bright 
colour'. 

From  the  reproduction  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  design  of  the  whole  wall,  eliminating  the 
present  modern  door  (here  cut  out  of  the  plate) 
which  spoils  the  effect.  The  vertical  panel  with 
the  warrior  is,  abnormally  enough,  out  of  the 
centre,  but  such  an  arrangement  was  then  not  so 
extraordinary  as  it  appears  nowadays.  Very 
often  the  rooms  were  decorated  with  tapestry  or 
painted  cloth  ;  those  hangings,  not  made  for  the 
place,  sometimes  covered  the  walls  in  a  very 
arbitrary  wav,  the  central  subject,  for  instance, 
being  on  a  wall,  the  borders  on  the  adjoining 
ones. 


1  Quarterly  of  Clinton  and  Say ;  within  the  garter ;  sup- 
porters two  greyhounds  collared  and  lined  gules  ;  for  Edwnrrl 
Lord  Clinton,  K.G.,  1551,  High  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  under 
Elizabeth,   died  in   1584-1585. 

!2  From  the  Wardens'  account,  S.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry, 
1582.  "  Given  to  Mr.  Holland  for  devising  all  the  verses  in 
the    Hall,   bothe   Litten   and   englische   x   S.  ". 

'  It  was  so  done,  anyway,  at  Wimbledon  House,  built  in 
1588  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  where  "  the  oake  waynscott  was 
varnished  with  green  and  spotted  with  Starrs  of  gould  "  in  the 
stone  gallery,  "  adorned  with  Starrs  and  cross  pattees  of 
gould  "  in  the  parlour— from  a  survey  (1649)  reproduced  in 
J.  H.  Clarke's  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I,  1833.  This  may  be  added  to  the  examples 
quoted  bv  H.  Clifford  Smith  (Burlington  Magazine,  xxxi,  p. 
234)- 


IN     THE     CHARTERHOUSE, 


The  work  shows  considerable  variety  of  styles, 
and  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  painting  was 
executed,  not  only  by  different  hands,  which 
was  not  at  all  unusual,  but  even  during  different 
periods  of  time.  A  closer  examination  proves 
that  the  whole  was  undoubtedly  made  at  one 
time  without  any  later  change  or  repair.  It 
certainly  dates  from  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
when  the  alterations  of  the  building  took  place'' ; 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  shield  over  the 
warrior,  which  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  a  certain 
Sampson  Baker,  who  owned  the  property  during 
the  second  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign^ ;  we  do  not 
know  the  date  with  more  precision.  The  name 
of  the  owner  appears  in  connection  with  Lord 
Clinton's,  in  a  deed  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
a  piece  of  land  in  Little  PackingtonS  but  the 
reason  why  the  shield  of  the  High  Admiral 
appears  in  this  painting  is  unknown.  We  shall 
see  later  on  that  the  best  part  of  the  present 
work,  including  the  panel  with  the  Clinton 
shield,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
earlier  work,  possibly  ordered  by  Clinton  him- 
self. A  patron  of  foreign  decorative  artists,  as 
is  well  known,  he  was  not  only  responsible  for 
the  "goodly  banqueting  hall",  erected  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559,  but  also  for  an  im- 
portant painted  gallery,  the  work  of  his  ordinary 
artist,  Lucas  d'Heere,  quoted  and  highly  praised 
by  \'an  Mander'. 

In  fact,  as  regards  craftsmanship,  the  con- 
tra.st  is  so  striking  between  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Clinton  and  the  shield  of  Baker,  that  the  latter 
might  be  considered  a  later  alteration  if  we  had 
not  evidence  that  both  were  painted  together. 
The  same  inequality  exists  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  parts  in  the  big  panel.  If  we 
trace  a  line  passing  horizontally  across,  a  little 
above  the  standing  winged  figure,  we  shall 
notice  that  it  divides  the  whole  work  into  two 
parts,  quite  different  in  style  from  one  another. 
The  line  of  demarcation  follows  exactly  the  ba.se 
of  the  architectural  motif  above  the  warrior;  it 
cuts  in  two  the  vertical  "  candelabro "  with 
a  religious  inscription  without  any  interest. 
The    whole    above    the    line    might     be    con- 


<  .\ceording    to   Thomas    Sharp,    the    antiquarian. 

■■■  Visitation  of  Warwickshire,  Hart.  MSS.  6050.  The  arms 
of  Raker  are  azure,  a  fess  or  between  three  swans'  heads 
erased  of  the  same  ducally  gorged  or  charged  with  as  many 
cinquefoils  gules — Crest  an  arm  embowed,  habited  with  green 
leaves,   in   the  hand  proper  a  swan's  head  erased  or. 

6  Communicated  by  Miss  M.   Dormer  Harris— from  Whyte's 
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Mr.    I,ionel    Cust    has    told    in    the    Magazine    of    Art    for 
August    1891    the   whole   story. 
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sidered  as  forming  originally  an  ensemble 
intended  for  the  part  of  the  wall  usually  left 
visible  under  the  ceiling,  above  the  wainscot, 
it  is  in  short  a  "  friese  in  antick  work",  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Hampton  Court  accounts. 
The  second-rate  artist  responsible  for  the  paint- 
ing seems  to  have  followed  exactly  a  cartoon  or 
a  tracing  from  another  wall-painting.  As  re- 
gards the  lower  part,  the  artist  seems  to  have 
composed  it  himself,  using  indiscriminately 
designs  from  Italian  books  for  the  decorative 
detail,  including  the  small  standing  figure, 
German  ones  for  the  warrior  in  armour.  The 
Italian  ornaments  were  at  that  time  well  known 
in  England  through  the  editions  from  Aide  in 
\'enice.  The  blocks  of  the  engravings  were 
even  used  by  English  printers  as  well-known*. 

Altogether  the  painting  is  much  above  the 
level  oi  the  other  examples  known  in  England 
of  this  black  and  white  work.  The  upper  part 
mav  even  be  said  to  have  considerable  qualities 
as  regards  drawing,  and  shows  notably  a  per- 
fect balance  between  the  two  masses  of  the 
ornament  and  of  the  background. 

Far  from  being,  like  many  other  decorative 
works  of  the  time  in  England,  including  Hol- 
bein's, more  or  less  permeated  by  some  curious 
local  spirit,  this  frieze  has  really  nothing  Eng. 
lish  at  all  about  it.  It  is  not  Dutch  either,  as 
nearly  everything  ornamental  was  then  in  Eng- 
land. The  French  manner,  as  shown  in  du 
Cerceau's  drawings,  is  quite  different.  The 
Italian  influence  had  been,  as  we  know,  small 
and  short-lived;  the  work,  though  Italian  look- 
ing, mav  rather  be  Flemish,  and  in  fact  the 
number  of  Flemish  artists  then  in  this  country 
was  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

As  regards  the  process  used  by  the  artist,  the 
question  is  as  usual  very  difficult  to  answer.  I 
am  told  by  Colonel  W.  F.  Wyley,  the  owner  of 
the  house,  that  no  preservative  process  was  ever 
applied  to  the  wall-painting.  It  is,  then,  quite 
possible  to  study  it  thoroughly,  as  Professor  A. 
Lawrie  has  done  for  works  of  art,  by  chemical 
and  microscopic  examination.  So  far  the  paint- 
ing mav  be  called  "  water-work  "  as  in  the  often 
quoted  passage  from  Shakespeare' ;  the  effect  is 
of  a  kind  of  fresco.  But  we  do  not  know 
whether   the  painting    was    made    immediately 


after  the  plaster  was  laid  out,  or  some  days 
afterwards,  as  Didron  saw  it  still  practised  by 
the  Monks  of  Mount  Athos,  or  even  on  a  dry 
wall,  "  forthwith  moistened  till  it  was  thoroughly 
wet"  again,  as  indicated  by  Theophile'".  The 
last  process,  sometimes  called  "fresco  secco", 
is  in  this  case  not  likely,  because  of  the  perfect 
solidity  of  the  painting,  which  suggests  some- 
thing more  similar  to  "  buon   fresco". 

Some  touch  of  yellow  in  the  Clinton  garter,  of 
red  ochre  around  the  shield  of  Baker,  have  been 
added  in  tempera.  This  means,  as  the  Latin 
expression  does",  a  mixture  of  the  pigments 
with  some  medium,  usually  glue,  size,  the  white 
or  volk  of  an  egg.  It  was  in  Theophile's  time 
and  later  reserved  for  painting  on  wood  or  for 
spreading  on  frescoes  when  dry,  the  special 
colours  which  the  chemical  effect  of  lime  and 
lime-water  alter,  such  as  blue,  or  orpiment  : 
"lazur"  and  "auri  pigmentum".  Both  are 
indicated  in  Theophile's  work  and  both  were 
used  with  tempera  in  the  Crucifixion  wall,  given 
in  a  preceding  number.  But  the  blue  has  there 
nearly  disappeared  because  the  process  of  tem- 
pera is  a  very  poor  one  if  compared  with  the 
painting  in  the  wet  "sull'umido"  or  "fresco" 
which  mav  really  be  called,  as  mosaic  some- 
times was,  "a  painting  for  eternity  ". 

The  English  language  has  long  kept,  and.  in 
popular  parlance,  still  keeps  the  expression 
"  fresco  "  to  denote  wall-painting— i68S,  Holme. 
R.  Armourv,  iii,  147.  "  Frescoe  or  wall-paint- 
ing, some  call  it  selling".  This  seems  absurd, 
but  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  facts.  Later 
on  the  word  distemper  became  generally  used 
for  wall-paintings;  we  find  it  early  in  Pepvs' 
Diary.  He  says  he  "had  his  picture  of  Green- 
wich finished  in  this  manner  of  distemper, 
which  makes  the  figures  not  so  pleasant  as  in 
oyle";  also  in  Peacham's  "Complete  Gentle- 
man ",  where  the  technical  process  is  described  : 
"  He  wroughte  in  distemper  ...  or  wet  with 
size  six  histories  of  patient  Job". 

It  mav  be  added  that  the  later  example  in  the 
V.  and  A.  Museum  coming  from  Stodmarsh 
seems  to  be  completely  made  in  distemper;  it  is 
altogether  different  from  the  Coventry  panel''. 


8  For  instance  in  "  the  first  and  rhief  grounds  of  architec- 
ture by  John  Shute,  painter  and  archytecte  1563  ",  published 
bv   .\.   T.    Bolton,   curator  of   the  Soane   Museum. 

'^2Hen.  IV,  11,  i,  139-41:  "for  thy  walls,  a  pretty  light 
drollery   ...    the   German   hunting   in   water-work  ". 


io  Divers   arum   artium   schcdula,    i,    cap.    xv. 

11  See  Du  Cange  at  "  temperare  ",  also  Theophile,  Inc.  fit.. 
"  lazur   cum   ovi    mediolo   temperatus  ",    i,    cap.    xv. 

12  This  painting,  like  the  other  one.  is  studied  >""';■'= 
Mary  Dormer  Harris's  contributions  to  the  Co-..«(ry  Herald 
See  also  for  what  regards  the  ('"gentry  Charter  House  an 
article  by  VV.  G.  Fretton  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hirmwi;- 
ham   and   Midland   Institute,    1874. 
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MODERN  ART  AT  THE  VICTORIA  ART  GALLERY,  BATH 


BY    W.   G.    CONSTABLE 

HIS  exhibition  of  modern  pictures, 
the  property  of  Miss  Davies,  is  an 
event  of  some  importance;  not  only 
, -cause    it  inclucies    work   by   such 
painters  as  Ct^zanne,  Daumier.  Gau- 
f^u...,  Renoir,  Manet  and  Monet,  but  because  of 
the  example  it  affords  to  public  galleries  through- 
out Great   Britain.       Outside    of    London,    the 
public  have  little  or  no  opportunity    of    under- 
standing the  true  character  of  modern  art,  which 
is  usually  represented  by  some  acquisition  of  the 
Chantrey  Trustees,  or  even  of  seeing  tolerable 
works  by  the  old  masters.     It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  ordinary   provincial   town  to  possess 
permanent  collections  of  striking  merit.     But  by 
means  of  loan   exhibitions  such   as  the  one  at 
Bath,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  not  only  repre- 
sentative work  by  painters  of  the  past,  but  typical 
and  important  examples  of  contemporary  paint- 
ing ;  and  thereby  to  make  it  known  that  modern 
art  does  not  centre  entirely  in  Burlington  House. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  finance.     But  it 
is  not  a  question  of  doing  anything  new.     The 
desirability     of    stimulating    appreciation     and 
understanding  of  art  is  admitted;  and  therefore 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  putting  theory  into  prac- 
tice, and  of  using  existing  resources  to  the  best 
advantage.     In  the  past,  fhe  co-operation  of  pri- 
vate collectors  and  of  artists  has  been   readily 
secured;   all    that    is  wanted   is   enterprise   and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  public  authorities.     It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  demand  for  anything 
more  than  is  done  at  present,  though  the  present 
exhibition,  and  the  remarkable  series  organised 
some  years  ago  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery, 
indicate  the  contrary.     But  in  any  case,  until  the 
public  are  interested  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
demand  for  improvement ;  and  the  best  way  to 
interest  people  is  to  put  interesting  pictures  on 
view.     Such  a  policy,  quite  apart  from  its  direct 
effect  upon  the  c-esthetic  perceptions  of  the  com- 
munity, would  have  powerful  influence  through 
the  medium  of  applied  art.       Design  to-day  in 
Great  Britain  is  in  a  lamentable  state,  and  until 
it  regains  its  lost  traditions  and   recovers  some 
elanvilaJe,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  renaissance. 
A  powerful  means  to  these  ends  is  contact  with 
the  best  art,  especially  modern  art,  which  is  more 
directly  a  function  of  modern  life  than  the  art  of 
the  past  can  ever  be,  and  is  therefore  more  likely 
to  awaken  response  from  its  contemporaries. 

The  present  exhibition  illustrates  in  an  inter- 
esting way  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  more 
important  painting  of  the  last  fifty  years.     The 


initiative  and  driving  force  has  throughout  come 
from  France;  partly  from  the  Impressionists, 
whose  aims  and  methods  are  tolerably  well 
understood  in  this  country,  partly  from  a  more 
important  group  (sometimes,  though  mislead- 
ingly,  called  Post-Impressionist)  of  which  the 
significance  is  not  yet  properly  appreciated.  The 
aim  of  the  Impressionists  and  their  followers  is 
to  reproduce  external  form  by  representing  the 
play  of  light  round  an  object ;  to  paint,  not  the 
object  itself,  but  its  atmospheric  milieu.  Aim 
dictates  method,  which  is  the  familiar  one  of 
putting  touches  of  unmixed  colour  in  juxta- 
position, in  order  to  gain  luminosity  and 
vibrancy.  The  result  may  on  occasion  be  charm- 
ing; but  it  has  little  to  do  with  jesthetics  and  is 
really  the  child  of  nineteenth  century  enthusiasm 
for  scientific  discovery.  It  merely  achieves  an 
analysis  of  what  is  seen,  and  its  synthetic  or 
creative  value  is  small.  Manet's  Le  Lapin, 
painted  in  his  later  manner,  illu.strates  the  Im- 
pressionist creed  admirably  :  it  is  a  clever  expo- 
sition of  surface  appearance — that  is  all.  The 
Monet  Symphonie  en  gris  et  noir  displays 
similar  characteristics. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  work  of  the  other 
group  of  painters.  To  them,  external  appear- 
ance is  but  a  cloak  for  essential  reality  or  under- 
lying structure.  It  is  this  they  try  to  see,  under- 
stand, and  to  express.  In  a  sense,  they  create 
reality,  in  that  they  find,  isolate  and  portray 
three  dimensional  form  without  calling  literary 
or  other  associations  to  their  aid.  Here  again 
aim  determines  method,  which  is  based  less  on 
purely  technical  considerations,  than  upon  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  mass,  line  and 
colour  :  the  handling  of  paint  is  subordinated  to 
and  varies  with  the  desire  to  give  plastic  quality, 
and  to  express  essential  characteristics  and  a  con- 
ception of  reality.  Clearly,  work  of  this  kind  is 
in  the  great  artistic  tradition.  Its  purposes  are 
those  of  the  greatest  art  of  the  past ;  but  with  a 
greater  heritage  it  may  hope  more  nearly  to 
achieve  them.  The  Cezanne  reproduced  in 
Plate  I,  b  is  classical  in  the  masterly  arrange- 
ment of  planes,  lines  and  masses,  to  give  balance, 
rhythm  and  three  dimensional  feeling.  The 
eve  is  carried  by  the  line  of  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground up  to  and  along  the  edge  of  the  near 
hillside,  whence  it  is  taken  over  the  middle  dis- 
tance to  the  foot  of  the  distant  hills,  whose  ba.se 
line  and  contour  echo  and  emphasize  the  forms 
already  traversed.  At  the  same  time,  colour  and 
the  distribution  of  such  objects  as  the  building 
and  tree  in  the  foreground  mark  and  distinguish 
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the  planes,  and  give  the  whole  picture  a  solid 
and  tactile  quality.  Another  Cezanne  [Plate  I, 
a]  is  simpler  in  construction  and  handling,  but 
is  notable  for  its  satisfying  spacing  and  arrange- 
ment. These  are  mainly  determined  by  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  isolated  tree  is  placed, 
to  break  the  horizontal  base  line  of  the  farther 
group.  A  Renoir  [Plate  II,  c],  Jeune  homme 
et  jeune  fille,  shows  the  same  solid  handling, 
and  presents  a  solution  of  the  difficult  technical 
problem  of  grouping  two  figures  so  as  to  preserve 
unity,  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  lines  of 
the  arms  and  shoulders.  Conventional  in 
arrangement,  it  is  a  typical  though  not  very 
interesting  example  of  the  painter's  work.  One 
of  the  most  important  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
is  undoubtedly  the  Daumier  Dejeuner  [Plate 
II,  d],  of  which  another  version  is  in  a  private 
collection  in  France.  The  dominant  character- 
istic is  the  intense  reality  and  vitality  of  the 
figures,  comparable  to  that  achieved  in  the  best 


work  of  Brouwer.  Each  figure  is  strongly  indi- 
vidual, but  the  three  form  one  central  mass 
bound  together  by  the  lines  of  the  shoulders,  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Opposed  to  the  flowing,  dynamic  lines  of  this 
mass,  full  of  pulsating  and  plastic  quality,  are 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  building  and  table  giving 
stability  to  the  whole. 

It  is  such  pictures  as  these  which  emphasize 
the  lesson  taught  by  many  recent  exhibitions  in 
London  :  that  in  this  country  we  have  to  regain 
the  sense  of  a  tradition  which  the  French  have 
never  lost.  Merely  to  imitate  the  work  of  the 
past  is  foolish;  to  disregard  it  is  worse.  But  to 
use  it  wisely,  as  the  best  minds  of  each  genera- 
tion have  used  the  work  of  their  predecessors, 
means  that  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the 
past  become  the  stepping  .stones  to  advance  and 
inspiration  founded  on  modern  experience,  and 
give  dignity,  singlemindedness  and  imperson- 
ality to  artistic  effort. 


GUARDFS    PICTURES    OF     THE    PAPAL    BENEDICTION    IN 

VENICE,    (1782) 

BY    GEORGE    A.    SIMONSON 
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HE  presence  in  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  Winter  Exhibition 
of  Guardi's  attractive  and  spirited 
painting  showing  Pope  Pius  VI 
blessing  the  X'enetians  from  the 
front  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco, 
whTcli  belongs  to  Mr.  Walter  Burns,  is  an  in- 
ducement to  discuss  its  relation  to  the  other 
versions  from  the  master's  brush  of  the  same 
thrilling  scene  and  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  which  of  them  was  the  original  com- 
position. A  visit  of  a  Pope  to  Venice  was  a 
rare  event  in  its  history 


and  it   is   no  wonder 


that  Guardi  seized  this  unique  opportunity 
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avidity  to  immortalise  on  canvas  the  leading 
incidents,  to  which  that  of  Pius  VT  gave  rise, 
especially  as  the  artist  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  a  patron,  namely,  Pietro  Edwards,  well 
known  in  Venice  at  the  time  as  a  picture- 
restorer,  who  gave  him  the  commission  to  com- 
memorate in  a  cyclus  of  four  paintings  the  cere- 
monies instituted  in  the  lagoon-city  in  honour 
of  the  august  guest.  The  Papal  Benediction 
was  evidently  the  theme  with  which  Guardi 
made  the  greatest  mark.  It  appears  to  be  the 
only  picture  of  the  series  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  multiply. 

There  are  altogether  four  versions  of  the 
Papal  Benediction,  having  each  the  .same  set- 
ting and  with  practically  the  same  detail  of 
composition,    but   differing    in    size,    colouring 


and  illumination.  Two  of  them  are  in  England 
and  two  in  Germany.  The  finest  are  in  the 
former  country.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the 
version  at  Oxford  (Ashmolean  Museum),  which 
was  reproduced  in  a  back  number  of  the  Bur- 
lington Magazine  (vol.  xxii,  page  4),  and  in 
the  second,  Mr.  Walter  Burns'  beautiful  pic- 
ture. The  German  examples  are  divided 
between  the  Dresden  and  the  Stuttgart  Gal- 
leries. I  hat  in  the  former  at  one  time  belonged 
to  Mr.  George  Salting  and  was,  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  Old  Venetian  Masters  Exhibi- 
tion in  1894-5.  There  is  ground  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  this  work.  Of  the  Papal 
Benediction  in  the  latter  gallery  (Stuttgart) 
an  illustration  is  inserted  in  the  writer's  mono- 
graph on  Guardi  (page  4). 

Even  if  these  four  versions  were  seen  by  the 
student  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, hanging  side  by  side,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  difficult  to  decide,  upon  internal 
evidence  of  handling  only,  which  was  the  first 
fruit  of  Guardi's  brush.  To  unravel  this  Gor- 
dian  knot,  a  piece  of  external  evidence  must  be 
adduced. 

When  several  pictures  form  a  series  together, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  about  the  same  size,  and 
in  default  of  safer  criteria,  size  may  help,  where 
replicas  or  copies,  as  the  case  may  be,  have 
been  made  of  a  particular  picture,  to  determine 
which  are  the  original  pictures  of  the  series. 
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Applying  the  test  of  size  to  the  examination 
of  the  question  as  to  which  were  the  pictures 
illustrative  of  Pius  VI's  visit  to  Venice  which 
Guardi  painted  in  the  first  instance  for  his 
cyclus,  it  will  be  obvious  from  measurement 
that  the  Oxford  picture  was  one  of  the  series'. 
P'or  its  size  (it  is  appreciably  larger  than  any 
one  of  the  other  three  versions  of  the  Papal 
Benediction)  corresponds  to  the  size  of  what  we 
know  to  have  been  its  companion  pictures, 
namely  :  — 

1.  The  painting  in  the  Mond  collection 
(from  the  Cavendish-Bentinck  collection)  show- 
ing Pius  VI  receiving  in  audience  the  Doge  and 
the  Signoria  of  Venice  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  27  by  31  in. 

2.  The  painting  until  recently  belonging  to 
the  Groult  family  in  Paris  (also  from  the 
Cavendish-Bentinck  collection)  representing 
His  Holiness  attending  in  person  the  solemn 
Te  Deum  sung  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo.     26^  by  31^  in.- 

There  was  a  further  painting  of  this  series 
in  which  Guardi  depicted  the  arrival  of  Pius  VI 
and  his  meeting  with  the  Doge  and  the  Signoria 
of  Venice  at  the  island  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Alga, 
which  is  lost. 

The  visit  of  Pius  VI  to  Venice  in  1782  in- 
spired Guardi 's  pen  as  well  as  his  brush.  He 
made  careful  black  and  white  studies  in  situ 
of  the  actual  scenes  of  the  ceremonies  which  he 
painted.  One  topographical  drawing  of  the 
Square  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  with  the 
tribune  erected  in  front  of  the  Scuola  di  S. 
Marco    but    unenlivened    by    figures    was    for- 


'  The  Oxford   picture  measures  24I   by  31   in. 

Mr.    Burns'   picture   measures   20   by   26J    in. 

The    Stuttgart    picture   measures    20J   by    27I    in. 

The   Dresden   picture   measures  20  by  27  in. 
2  This    painting    passed    into    the    possession    of    the    late    M 
Camille   Groult   as   a   result   of  an   exchange   of   pictures    witl 
Henri    Rochefort    who    acquired    it    at    Christie's    at    the    dis 
persal    of    the    Cavendish-Bentinck    collection. 


merly  in  the  Von  Lanna  collection,  another  be- 
longed to  the  collection  of  Edward  Habich  of 
Cassel.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  fairly  large  study  in  ink  and  wash  by 
Guardi  is  to  be  found  in  the  portfolios  of  the 
now  closed  Department  of  Engraving  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  showing  the  in- 
terior of  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
seen  in  perspective  with  the  richly  ornamented 
stands  erected  in  it  for  the  Te  Deum  held  in 
that  church  in  honour  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  VI.  The  drawing  is  of  exceptional 
interest,  as  it  bears  an  inscription,  presumably 
in  Guardi's  own  handwriting,  to  the  following 
effect  : — "  Interno  della  Chiesa  di  SS.  Gio.  e 
Paolo  e  sue  figure  ("figure"  means  in  this 
context  structures)  che  dimostrano  la  fonzione 
che  anno  (sic)  fatto  nel  Pontificale  del  Papa 
Pio  VI  I'anno  1782  a  Venezia  ". 

As  the  question  of  the  size  of  Guardi's  pic- 
tures commemorative  of  the  Papal  visit  is  under 
discussion,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion 
that  their  exact  size  is  stipulated  in  the  very  first 
clause  of  the  artist's  agreement  with  Edwards, 
part  of  which  has  unfortunately  been  cut  away 
in  the  original  extant  document.  The  late  Mr. 
Herbert  P.  Home  however  has  skilfully  emen- 
dated the  mutilated  passage,  and  the  writer 
ventures  to  transcribe  it.  The  words  in  square 
brackets  []  are  Mr.  Home's  attempt  to  supply 
what  has  been  cut  away  in  the  document  :  — 

"[lo  sottoscritto  Francesco  Guardi  ho  pro- 
messo  al  Sig]r.  Pietro  Edwards  di  ese[guire  ] 
sara  possibile  numero  [quattro  quadri  di  pit] 
tura  che  precisamente  [saranno  dell'  altezza  di 
quarte  ....  con]  tro  I'estensione  di 
quarte  sette  circa  ne'  quali  quattro  quadri  dov- 
ranno  essere  rappresentate  quattro  funzioni 
relative  alio  dimora  di  S.  Santita  Pio  VT  in 
questa  Dominante." 

"Quarte  .  .  .  ."  and  "Quarte  sette 
circa"  represent  respectively  the  stipulated 
height  and  breadth  of  the  pictures. 


A    MONTHLY    CHRONICLE 

Tiiii  I.MPEUiAL  W.-^R  Museum — I^xiiibition  ok 
War  Paintings  and  other  records. — What- 
ever its  effect  on  the  public,  the  Imperial  War 
Museum  Exhibition  should  be  particularly 
interesting  to  artists.  The  Royal  Academy  Gal- 
leries reveal  unsuspected  weaknes.ses  in  the  work 
of  many  who  are  not  often  seen  in  so  large  a 
space,  or  who  are  deprived  under  the  prevailing 
group  .system  of  the  advantage  given  by  liberal 
comparison  with  other  schools.  Painters,  too, 
of  conventional  pseudo-romantic  war  pictures, 
who   have   made  the   Hindenburg   Line   of   the 


Academy  their  chief  defence,  now  find  their 
trenches  occupied  with  more  credit  by  their 
opponents.  Most  of  the  pictures  here  are  free 
from  bombast  or  false  sentiment.  It  is  true  that 
meretricious  brilliance  is  often  used  to  disguise 
vacuity,  but  there  is  a  prevalent  air  of  honest 
observation,  and  as  many  examples  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  of  real  emotion  appro- 
priately expressed.  The  general  level  of  excel- 
lence in  the  principal  rooms  is  high,  and  if 
there  are  no  really  great  pictures  there  are  a 
number  of  glorious  failures-      Of    the    Acade- 
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micians  and  Associates,  Mr.  Clausen  holds  his 
own  well.  Mr.  Sargent's  vast  canvas  has  the 
masterful  assurance  of  a  great  technician,  but  is 
not  satisfactory  either  as  a  decoration  or  as  a 
dramatic  conception.  The  difficulties  of  the 
space  to  be  filled  have  not  been  fully  overcome. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  picture  were 
cut  in  half,  and  the  right-hand  part  (proportion- 
ately reduced  at  top  and  bottom),  retained,  the 
dramatic  purpose  would  be  more  forcibly  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Cameron  successfully 
assert  themselves  in  mi.xed  company,  unlike  Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes,  who  fades  into  insignificance. 
Of  another  order,  Mr.  Steer's  large  landscape 
has  a  fullness  and  a  satisfying  atmospheric 
envelopment  which  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  painting  in  the  exhibition.  The  import- 
ance of  the  Dressing  Station  by  Professor  Tonks 
will  only  momentarily  be  lessened  by  its  more 
strident  neighbours  :  it  has  all  of  this  artist's 
precision  and  delicacy  of  draughtsmanship,  with 
an  unusually  intense  and  penetrating  interest  in 
humanity.  He  has  something  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  Degas;  but  would  not  Degas  have 
organised  these  groups  and  their  surroundings 
more  powerfully,  with  greater  mastery  over  the 
"marriageandadultery"  of  colours?  Thespecial 
character  of  Professor  Tonks'  work  is  concen- 
trated in  the  admirable  pastel  Saline  Injection. 
Another  distinguished  draughtsman,  Mr.  Henry 
Lamb,  has  produced  a  work  unsatisfactory  as  a 
whole,  but  extremely  interesting.  As  with 
Pisanello's  St.  Eustace,  one  may  wander  all  over 
it  making  fresh  discoveries,  a  pastime  not  with- 
out charm  where  the  painter's  observation  is  so 
subtle.  I  question  whether  the  treatment  of  the 
smoke  cloud  is  as  subtle  as  the  rest.  It 
resembles  here  those  occasional  circumscribed 
gaps  in  Japanese  prints  which  one  inter- 
prets as  sky.  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer  has  an 
uncommon  personal  vision  and  a  colour  sense 
which  is  sometimes  beautiful.  His  picture,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  exhibition,  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  inconsistent  instincts,  which  lead  him 
sometimes  to  the  development  of  ingenious  flat 
pattern,  sometimes  to  three-dimensional  con- 
struction. This  inconsi-stency  recurs  in  Mr. 
Gilbert  Spencer's  work,  complicated  by  a  mix- 
ture of  distortion  and  painstaking  literal  truth. 
Nevertheless,  these  two  artists  have  rich  poten- 
tialities, as  a  visit  to  the  New  English  Art  Club 
will  show.  There  is  far  more  self-consciousness 
about  Mr.  Roberts,  who  exercises  his  great 
talents  with  bravado  in  his  "jazz"  picture,  but 
with  greater  significance,  perhaps,  in  some  of 
his  drawings.  In  the  Shell  Dump  a  congestion 
of  (to  me)  meaningless  puckers,  reduces  the 
whole  .surface  to  a  sort  of  energetic  textile 
pattern ;  very   different    from    the    lucidity   and 


space  feeling  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis's  Battery 
Shelled.  Mr.  Paul  Nash's  Menin  Road — a  great 
advance  from  his  earlie.st  oil-paintings,  though 
possibly  a  trace  of  the  water-colour  method  per- 
sists in  it— is  in  his  best  manner,  and  effectively 
summarises  a  definite  impression  of  some 
aspects  of  the  war.  Here  one  may  note  an 
opinion,  casually  collected,  that  '  Mr.  Ian 
Strang's  drawing  of  the  same  place,  more  literal 
but  by  no  means  dull,  "  brings  it  'ome  "  to  those 
with  bitter  experience  of  this  piece  of  country. 
Mr.  John  Na.sh,  too,  has  one  of  his  best  land- 
scapes and  a  picture,  Over  the  Top,  which  (if 
the  word  is  not  too  misplaced)  is  positively  wittv 
in  its  convincing  rendering  of  laborious  impeded 
movement.  The  mechanism  of  a  good  design  is 
better  concealed  in  this  picture  than  in  the 
robustly  capable  Heavy  Artillery  of  Mr.  Colin 
Gill,  whose  solid  virtues  are  seen  at  their  best 
in  the  portrait  of  Captain  Jacka,  V.C.  A  com- 
plete appreciation  of  the  rest  of  the  exhibits  is 
impossible,  but  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Eric  Kennington,  Mr.  Rothenstein, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  Mr.  Meninsky,  Mr.  Walter 
Bayes,  Mr.  Rushbury,  Mr.  H.  S.  Williamson, 
Mr.  Darsey  Japp  (who  approaches  the  grand 
manner,  but  has  spoiled  a  fine  picture  by  appar- 
ently leaving  off  in  the  middle),  Mr.  Elliott 
Seabrooke,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Coke.  The 
enormous  output  of  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone  and 
Mr.  Francis  Dodd  forms  a  kind  of  backbone  to 
the  exhibition,  whose  importance  may  be  realised 
by  imagining  such  a  series  of  works,  with 
draughtsmanship  and  documentary  value  evenly 
balanced,  descending  to  us  from  the  campaigns, 
say,  of  Leipzig  to  Waterloo.  Mr.  Dodd's  Inter- 
rogation is  illustration  of  the  highest  order, 
thoroughly  consistent  in  intention  and  execution. 
Sir  William  Orpen's  works,  and  the  best  of  Mr. 
Nevinson's,  have  been  seen  and  noticed  before.; 
the  busts  of  Mr.  Epstein  and  M.  Mestrovic  have 
also  been  previously  exhibited.  The  reliefs  by 
Messrs.  Ledward  and  Jagger  do  not  quite 
achieve  a  true  monumental  quality.  X. 

Thomas  Bovnton. — A  very  remarkable  per- 
sonality has  gone  from  the  collecting  world  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boynton,  F.S.A.,  of 
Bridlington.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
buyers  in  the  North  of  England,  combining 
with  an  untiring  energy  the  soundest  of  judg- 
ment. His  collections  were  chiefly  of  English 
origin,  furniture,  porcelain  and  pottery,  with 
occasional  purchases  of  silver  plate.  Such  per- 
sistency and  knowledge  would  have  raised  any 
man  out  of  the  common  run  of  collectors;  but 
that  Mr.  Boynton's  personality  was  in  it.self 
beyond  the  ordinary  is  further  .shown  in  the  fact 
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that  until  the  year  1887  he  was  a  farmer  at 
Ulrowe,  where  about  1880  he  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  lake  dwelling  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
This  he  explored  almost  entirely  at  his  own 
expense.  By  his  will  he  has  left  certain  pieces 
of  the  English  pottery  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  this  clause  in  the  will  has  been  very  liber- 
ally interpreted  by  the  executor  and  residuary 
legatee. 

A  Correction. — Owing  to  delays  in  the 
Swedish  mails  the  proofs  of  the  second  issue  of 
the  article  "A  Great  Contemporary  of  Giotto," 
published  in  January,  did  not  reach  Dr.  Siren 


in  time  to  be  returned  before  the  article  was 
printed.  The  titles  of  the  plates  should  be  cor- 
rected as  follows  : 

Plate   VI.  a. — Madonna.     By   the   S.    Cecilia- 
master.     (Herbert     P.     Home     Collection, 
Florence). 
B. — Madonna.     By     the     S.     Cecilia-master. 
(Mus^e  des  Beaux  Arts,  Budapest). 
Plate  VII.  c. — Detail  from  5.  Francis  resusci- 
tating a  ■woman.     By  the  S.  Cecilia-master. 
(Ch.  S.  Francesco,  Assisi). 
D. — 5.  Francis  honoured  by  a  citizen  of   As- 
sisi.    By  the  S.  Cecilia-master.       (Ch.   S. 
Francesco,  Assisi). 


LETTERS 

MILANESE  ARMOURERS'  MARKS 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  by  Mr. 
Camp's  excellent  article  on  "Some  Milanese 
Helmets  in  the  Wallace  Collection "  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Burlington.  With 
respect  to  the  Missaglias,  when  the  Dictionary 
of  Armourers  and  Weaponmakers,  upon  which 
I  have  been  working  for  many  years,  appears,  it 
will  contain  an  extensive  notice  of  them  and  their 
activity  in  the  production  of  armour,  together 
with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family,  as  far  as 
my  present  knowledge  enables  me  to  draw  it  up. 

As  to  the  four  members  of  the  family 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Camp,  I  think  that  in  all 
probability  Petrolo  died  in  1428.  I  may  also 
say  that  as  yet  we  have  no  positive  proof  that 
Petrolo  was  an  armourer,  for  the  letters  on  the 
stone  columns  in  the  Missaglia  workshops, 
which  also  are  often  repeated  as  a  Missaglia 
mark  on  armour,  read  by  Dr.  Casati,  and  after 
him  by  Wendelin  Boheim  as  M.P.  must 
certainly  be  read  M.Y.  Gelli  and  Moretti 
rightly  read  it  so.  Although  the  presence  of  a 
Y  is  unusual  in  Italian,  that  letter  never  having 
been  admitted  into  the  Tuscan  alphabet,  its  use 
is  not  infrequent  in  Lombard  documents  of  the 
15th  century.  We  find,  for  instance,  doy  for 
two,  maneriey  for  manner,  payrum  for  a  pair, 
Ayroldo  for  Airoldo,  Petroloyse  for  Pierluigi, 
etc.  I  have  notices  of  Tommaso  in  the  years 
'415.  30,  :i:^,  36,  38,  39, 43>  50,  51 -52,  and  in  1453 
he  is  described  as  deceased.  Antonio  was  pro- 
bably born  about  1416-17,  for  his  father  was 
married  in  1415.  I  can  trace  him  and  his  work 
in  1441,  47.  50,  55.  56,  60,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66, 
f'8.  71.  73.  75.  77.  78,  88,  89,  92,  95,  and  in  1496  he 
is  mentioned  as  deceased.  As  for  Cristoforo,  he 
may  have  been  alive  and  in  Milan  as  late  as  1492, 
if  Gelli's  ingenious  suggestion  that  Samaliis,  an 
e.xact  anagram  of  Missaglia,  stands  for  that  name 
is  correct,  which  seems  to  me  probable.    Looking 


at  my  friend  Bashford  Dean's  chronological 
diagram  of  helmets,  I  think  that  he  merely 
places  the  Corinthian  form  in  the  same  group 
as  the  T  faced  one,  but  my  own  impression 
would  be,  that  if  not  contemporaneous,  which  is 
quite  possible,  the  Corinthian  form  was  rather 
the  earlier,  for  the  Chalcis  example  appears 
somewhat  primitive.  LInfortunately  I  cannot 
recall  any  example  of  the  Corinthian  helmet  in 
painting  or  in  sculpture.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  have  photographs  of  a  fine  example  of 
the  T  faced  salade  in  my  possession.    [Plate]. 


armoury  exist- 
vi  11a  near 
though  it  has 
the  Venetian 
lion  of  St. 
near  its  base,  I 
be  Milanese 
mourer's  marks 


It  came  from  an 
ing  in  an  old 
Padua.  Al- 
the  stamp  of 
Republic  (the 
Mark)  in  front 
consider  it  to 
work.  The  ar- 
on  it  are  very  clear,  but  are  not  known  Missaglia 
ones.  They  consist  of  what  might  be  a  cow's 
or  ox's  head,  but  which  I  now  think  is  more 
probably  that  of  a  goat  or  ram,  and  beneath, 
twice  repeated,  the  letters  I  D  B  under  a  cross 
with  a  split  foot.  There  is  a  similar  helmet  in 
the  Tower  with  the  same  marks.  Class  IV,  No. 
17,  of  Mr.  ffoulkes's  catalogue.  This  helmet  has 
led  me  to  an  interesting  piece  of  induction.  In 
1472  there  was  a  Milanese  armourer  called  Jacobo 
detto  Bichignola  at  Tours,  and  in  that  year 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  wrote  to  Louis  XI  to 
obtain  his  release  from  prison.  That  much  from 
the  Milanese  archives.  French  documents  call 
him  Jaccjues  de  Canobbio  surnomme  Brequig- 
nolle.  From,  these  I  learnt  that  his  real  name 
was  da  Cannobio,  or  da  Canobbio,  for  there  are 
two  places  respectively  so  named,  one  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  the  other  near  Lugano.  They 
also  show  that  he  was  still  at  Tours  in  1475.  I 
had    long   been    haunted    by    the   idea   that    the 
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letters  I  D  B  on  my  salade  stood  for  Jacobo  detto 
Bichignola,  as  I  knew  of  no  other  Milanese 
armourer  whose  name  corresponded  with  them. 
But  it  remained  a  rather  wild  guess.  What  the 
meaning  of  the  nickname  Bichignola  could  be 
fairly  puzzled  me,  and  for  long  I  could  get  no 
clue  to  it.  Dictionaries  and  various  Italian  pro- 
fessors to  whom  I  applied  threw  no  light  on  it. 
All  1  knew  was  that  one  of  the  biggest  armed 
ships  on  the  Lake  of  Como  in  1449  was  called 
La  Bichignola.  The  word,  therefore,  had  some 
meaning  in  old  Milanese  dialect,  which  could 
apply  equally  to  a  ship  or  to  an  armourer.  At 
last  I  happened  to  light  on  "Resolute"  John 
Florio's  World  of  Wordes  (London  1589),  and 
there  I  found,  "  Bicchigno,  rammish,  goatish, 
smelling  of  a  goat,"  and  "  Bicchignolo,  the 
socket  of  a  lamp  or  candlestick."  If  Bichignola 
in  old  dialect  meant,  or  had  reference  to  a  goat 
or  ram,  the  name  of  the  ship  might  be  explained, 
and  if  the  armourer  had  in  his  countenance 
something  recalling  a  ram  or  a  goat,  both  his 
nickname  and  his  mark,  a  ram's  or  goat's  head, 
would  become  clear.  This  is  still  but  a  guess, 
vet  I  feel  fairly  confident  that  it  is  a  true  one. 
If  Bichignola  made  my  salade,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  before  he  went  to  France,  therefore 
circa  1465-70,  which  is  the  date  which  prima 
facie  I  should  assign  to  the  helmet. 

The  Dictionary  of  Armourers,  etc.,  to  which  I 
referred  above,  will  contain  the  names  of  over  six 
thousand  craftsmen,  armourers,  makers  of 
swords  and  other  weapons,  gun  and  pistol 
makers  and  makers  of  artillery,  together  with 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  them  and 
their  works.  My  old  and  valued  friend,  the 
late  Sir  Guy  Francis  Laking,  whose  premature 
death  at  the  age  of  forty-four  I  lament,  in  com- 
mon with  all  students  and  lovers  of  arms  and 
armour,  said  he  would  easily  find  a  publisher 
for  it,  but  that  was  before  the  war.  I  had  not 
yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Camp's  name 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  ancient  armour, 
but  I  congratulate  him  on  his  contribution  to 
The  Burlington. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  DE  CossoN. 
77,  Via  Ghibellina, 

Florence,  Italy. 
14th  December,  1919. 

Dear  Sir, — The  letter  from  Baron  de  Cos.son 
contains  information  of  the  greatest  intere.st  to 
all  students  of  armour.  In  particular  the  long 
life  which  he  gives  to  Antonio,  1416-17  to 
H95-6  (80  years)  will  make  it  easier  to  account 
for   the   many    variations    in    Antonio's    marks 


(for  example  the  monograms  AN.M  and  AA.M 
referred  to  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Hill  in  your  last 
issue),  and  less  hesitation  in  attributing  to  him 
pieces  which,  although  apparently  bearing  his 
mark,  are  widely  different  in  style. 

No  less  interesting  are  Baron  de  Cosson's 
brilliant  conjectures  as  to  Jacobo  detto  Bichig- 
nola, upon  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
me  to  express  an  opinion. 

His  reading  of  the  letters  upon  tlie  stone 
pillar  of  the  Missaglia  workshops,  however,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  accept,  for  it  appears  to  me 
against  the  weight  of  evidence.  There  are  sub- 
.stantial  reasons  for  reading  the  second  letter 
as  a  P — none  at  all  for  reading  it  as  a  Y — a 
reading  moreover  which  leads  to  further  diffi- 
culties. If  a  Y,  what  does  the  combination  MY 
stand  for?  What  does  that  Y  indicate  when 
standing  alone?  (fig.  6,  p.  189,  November 
issue);  and  what  the  combination  YO  ?  (fig.  23). 
On  the  positive  side  it  is  clear  that  Y  had  no 
place  in  the  Italian  alphabet;  that  a  P  with  a 
square  and  open  top  closely  resembling  the 
Missaglia  letter  was  in  use;  that  the  second  letter 
of  figure  21  (November  issue)  does  closely  re- 
semble P  and  does  not  resemble  Y ;  that  P  was 
the  initial  letter  of  the  founder  of  the  house 
(whether  an  armourer  or  not);  and  that  an 
indisputable  P  actually  was  used  by  the 
Missaglia  if  the  pieces  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, and  that  in  the  possession  of  M.  Charles 
Buttin,  are  authentic.  The  examples  of  the  use  of 
a  small  "y"  in  Lombardic  documents  of  the  15th 
century  given  by  Baron  de  Cosson  cannot  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  as  to  its  use. 
The  Dutch  Masters,  e.g.,  Cuyp,  Camphuysen. 
Wvnants  frequently  use  a  letter  resembling  y 
in  their  signatures,'  but  this,  with  its  two  dots, 
is  really  a  double  i  (the  second  letter  being  a  long 
i  or  j).  In  at  least  two  of  the  examples  quoted 
by  Baron  de  Cosson  y  =  i,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  these  admit  of  a  like  explana- 
tion. 

But  what  is  of  prime  importance  to 
students  of  armour  is  Baron  de  Cosson's 
announcement  of  his  work  upon  a  Dictionary 
of  Armourers  and  Weaponmakers.  Every 
student  has  felt  the  dire  need  for  such  a  book, 
and  all  will  wish  Baron  de  Cosson  the  heahh 
and  strength  nece.ssary  to  bring  such  a  task  to  a 
moderate  completion.'  Finality  there  can  never 
be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Baron  de  Cosson 
will  not  keep  us  waiting  too  long  while  he 
struggles  with  the  infinite. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.    J.    C.VMP. 
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AUCTIONS 


Messrs.  Sothebv,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  at  35  New  Bond 
Street,  will  sell  on  February  5th  and  6th  a  collection  of  auto- 
graph letters  and  historical  documents.  The  collection  in- 
cludes holograph  letters  of  many  famous  artists,  including 
Titian,  Michelangelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  at  35  New  Bond 
Street,  will  sell  on  February  gth,  loth  and  nth,  Japanese 
colour  prints,   the  property  of  various   collectors.     The  collec- 


tion comprises  the  work  of  many  i8th  century  artists,  includ- 
ing  Harunobu,  Utamaro,  and   Hokusai. 

Lair-Dubrkuil,  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit,  will  sell  on 
March  i,  a  collection  of  modern  pictures  and  drawings.  On 
the  following  day  they  will  sell  bronzes,  sculpture,  and  fur- 
niture from  the  same  collection,  including  57  bronzes  by 
de  Barye.  The  modern  pictures  include  works  by  such  artists 
as  Boudin,  Guillaumin,  Lebasque,  Lebourg,  Monet,  and 
Pissarro. 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED 


Publications  cannot  be  included  here 
must  be  stated.  Publications  not  coming  ■ 
prices  are   stated. 

Serial  Publications  will  for   the  present  be  arranged  here  according 
only  the  latest  number  of  foreign  serials  actually  received  will   be  entered, 
learn    which    numbers    of    their    publications    have    failed    to  arrive. 


they    have   been  delivered  before   the   16th   of   the  previous  ni 
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;    of   their    publicatia 
editors  and  publishe 


Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox. 

Gates    (William    H.)     The    .Art    of    Drawing    the    Human 
Figure  simplified.     100  pp.,   illust. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Laking  (Sir  Guy  Francis).     A   Record  of  European  Armour 
and  Arms  through  Seven  Centuries,   with  an   introduction 
by  the   Baron  de  Cosson,   F.S.A.     Vol.    I,   286  pp.,   illust. 
£3  3S-   n. 
Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 
Thirty-four   Years'   Work.     (Brochure). 
B.   H.  Blackwell. 
Warren  (E.  P.)     Alcmaeon,  Hypermestra,  Caenus.     no  pp., 
4s.   6d.   n. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

WooLLARD    (Dorothy    E.     G.).      Brighton    and     Environs,     a 
sketch-book.     2s.  6d.  n. 

ChATTO  &  VVlNDUS. 

Lewis    (Wyndham)    and    Fergusson    (Louis    F.)        Harold 
Gilman,  an  appreciation.      17  pp.  and  32  plates.   £1    is.   n. 
Chenil  Gallery. 

Allhusen   (E.    L.).        The   Etchings   of   Augustus    E.    John. 
(Brochure). 
Editions   de   L'Art  Libre,   Brussels 

DE   Ridder   (.Andr^).     Le  Fauconnier ;  23   pp.,   illust. 
L'EvENTAiL,    Librairie   Kundig,    Geneva. 

FoscA  (Francois).      Bonnard ;  64  pp.   and   plates. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,   New  York. 
Benson  (Frank  W.).     Etchings  and  Drypoints.  an  illustrated 
and  descriptive  catalogue  compiled  and  arranged  by  .\dani 
E.  M.   Paff.     Vol.  n. 
T.  C.  &  F.  C.  Jack,  Ltd. 

Brown  (J.   Hullah).     Sketching  without  a  Master:  272  pp., 


6s. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kaumudi  (Kavita).      Great  Ganga  the  Guru,  or  how  a  seeker 
sought   the   real;    127  pp.     6s.    n. 
Henrik   Koppei.s   Forlag,   Copenhagen. 

Hannover  (Emil).     Keramisk  Haandbog ;  Vol.   I.;  575  pp., 
illust. 
Librairie  Felix  .Alcan,  Paris. 
CoppiER    (Andr^-Charles).        Rembrandt;     202    pp.,      illusl. 
3fr.  50. 
Licinio  Cappelli,  Bologna. 

Livi    (Giovanni).        Dante,   suoi   primi   cultori,    sua   gente   in 
Bologna;  300  pp.,   illust. 
New^  York   Public  Library. 

Weitenkampf     (Frank).         The      Illu.':tratcd      Book.  Ilnr 

Memorials.     Brochures. 

NiSBET. 

Ransome    (A.).        Aladdin:    illustrated     by     Mackenzie;     12 
colour   plates. 
P.   A.    NoRSTEDT  &   Soners,   Stockholm. 
Siren    (Osvald).        Den    Gyllene    Paviljongen,    Minnen     och 
Studicr  fran   Japan;   300   pp.,    illust. 
G.van  Oest  &  Cie. 

Casier   (Joseph)   and    Bergmans   (Paul).     L'Art  ancien   dans 
les  Flandres ;   122  pp.,  and   105  plates,  in  portfolio. 


Wood  Engri 
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CouRBOiN  (Francois).     L'Estampe  Fran(aise ;  213  pp.,  illust. 
De   Mont   (Pol).     La   Peinture  Ancienne  au   Mus^e  Royal  des 

Beaux  .Arts  d'Anvers;  100  pp.,  illust. 
Destree  (Joseph).     Hugo  van  der  Goes;  256  pp.,   illust. 
Privately  Printed. 
Sherman     (Frederick     Fairchild).       American     Painters     of 
Yesterday  and  To-day;  illust. 
F.   F.  Sherman,  New  York. 

Birnbaum   (Martin).     Introductions ;   137   pp.,   illust. 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Ferguson    (John    C).     Outlines    of    Chinese    Art;    263    pp., 
illust.     $3.00. 

F'ISHER    UnWIN. 

Hayden    (Arthur).      B\-paths    in    Curio    Collecting:   462    pp., 
illust.     /:i  IS.  n. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Hardie  (Martin).     Catalogue  of  Modei 
419  pp.  and  50  plates.     15s.  bd.   n. 
Philip  Lee  Warner. 

Bain  (F.  W.).     The  Livery  of  Eve  ;  V( 
Press  Books  ;   106  pp.     /j'lo  los.  per 

ZURCHER    KUNSTGESELLSCHAFT. 

Lehmann   (W.    L.).     Richard   Kissling ;  39  pp.,   illust. 

Periodicals — Weekly. — American  Art  News — Architect — • 
Country  Life — Le  Journal  des  Arts. 

Fortnightly. — I'Atre — Le  Bulletin  de  la  Vie  Artistique,  2,  i— 
Der  Kunstwanderer — La  Mercure  de  France,  517, 
cxxxvii — La  Revue  du  Feu,  2-3,  i — Veil;  Nov.,   loi,  v. 

Monthly. — .■^rt  and  Life,  4,  xi — Bookplate  Chronicle,  i,  i — 
Bulletin  de  I'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne,  634,  xxii — Bulletin  of 
the  City  Art  Mu.seum  of  S.  Louis  i,  iv — Bulletin  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  6,  x— Bulletin  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  The  Treasure  of  Lahun,  12,  xiv — 
Bulletin  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  9,  viii — Bulle- 
tin of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  3,  x — Colour — Fine 
Arts  Trade  Journal — Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  4,  xv — Kokka, 
352,  XXV — Musea,  Revue  de  I'Association  des  Museums  de 
Province,  10,  11 — Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  104,  xvii^ — 
Onze  Kunst,    18,  xxxvi — Revue  de  I'Art,   21   o,   xxxvi. 

Bi-MoNTHLY. — L'Arte,  4-6,  xxii — Art  in  America,  i,  viii— 
Rassegna  d'Arte,  9.10,  xix. 

Occasionally. — Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Man- 
chester, 3-4,  V — Jahresbericht  der  bffentlichen  Kunstsamm- 
lung  in   Basel,   iiber  das  Jahr     1917. 

Trade  Lists. — Joseph  Baer  &  Co.,  Hochstrasse,  6,  Frankfurt 
am  Main— Zur  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaflen  11,  alter 
,\ledi::in  his  zuni  Ende  des  XVIII  Jahrhunderts,  660,  The 
Bungalow — A  Catalogue  of  Modern  Books — Francis  Harvey, 
Catalogue  of  Rare  Old  Engravings,  illust. — Karl  W. 
Hicrsemann,  Kbnigstrasse,  29  Leipzig,  Verlags-Katalog — 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  16  East  40th  Street,  N.Y.,  The 
Piper — Meggs  Bros.,  Voyages  and  Travels,  384 ;  Rare 
Books,  385  ;  Autograph  Letters  and  Manuscripts,  386— P. 
A.  Nordstedt  &  Sons,  Nyheter,  12,  I— T.  H.  Parker, 
Catalogue  of  Old  Historical  Prints,  Part  11,  No.  13— 
Rommler  &  Jonas,  Dresden  A,  16,  Nachtrag  zum  Kunst. 
blatter    Verzeichnis. 
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TWO    TONDOS    BY    PIERO    DI    COSIMO    IN    SWEDEN 
BY    TANCRED    BORENIUS 


HE  two  pictures  by  Piero  di  Cosimo 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent note,  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  hitherto  unpubhshed  works  by 
the  master,  as  they  have  both  pre- 
viously been  briefly  referred  to  in  art  literature,' 
but  as  they  are  neither  of  them  very  well  known, 
it  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  an  appreciation 
of  them  and  a  study  of  their  relation  to  the  other 
works  by  the  master. 

The  picture  [Plate  I]  belonging  to  Prof. 
Oswald  Siren  of  Stockholm — at  one  time 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Edouard 
Aynard  of  Lyons — is  clearly  a  work  dating 
from  a  comparatively  early  phase  of  Piero 
di  Cosimo's  activity.  In  its  deep  and 
rather  sombre  tonality,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  form,  it  is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the 
style  of  Signorelli,  who  doubtless  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  upon  Piero  di  Cosimo, 
several  of  whose  works,  e.g.,  the  tondos  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery  and  in  the  late  Street  Collec- 
tion, at  one  time  used  to  pass  under  the  name  of 
Signorelli.  Indeed,  in  the  pose  and  expression 
of  the  Madonna,  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair  and  the  baring  of  her  neck  in  order  to  obtain 
as  pure  and  classical  a  flow  of  line  as  possible,  the 
picture  so  definitely  reminds  one  of  a  particular 
work  by  Signorelli — the  superb  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  a  background  of  red  and  gold  orna- 
ments, in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Benson 
in  London," — as  to  force  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  Piero  di  Cosimo  must  have  known  this,  or 
some  closely  similar  work  by  Signorelli.  In 
actual  type  of  face,  the  Virgin  in  Prof.  Siren's 
picture  is  perhaps  most  intimately  akin,  among 
the  manv  Madonnas  of  Piero,  to  the  figure  in 
the  wonderful  Visitation  until  lately  in  the  col- 
lection of  Col.  Cornwallis-West ;  and  another 
passage  closelv  reminiscent  of  that  picture  is  the 
figure  of  S.  Joseph  standing  under  a  rough  shed 
in  the  background,  lightly  touched  and  seen  in 
half-shadow — that  is  quite  after  the  fashion  of 
the  episode  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
in  the  middle  distance  on  the  left  of  the  Corn- 
wallis-West picture.  The  problem  of  disposing 
the  forms  harmoniously  within  the  circular  space 


'  The  picture  belonging  to  Prof.  Sir^n  first  by  Mr.  Berenson, 
Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  3rd  cd.,  1912,  p.  165; 
the  picture  in  the  Stoclvholm  Gallery  in  my  edition  of  Crowe 
and  Cavalcas«lle's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  vol.  vi.  (1914), 
p.    48. 

2  Accessibly  reproduced  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  History 
of  Painting' in  Italy,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  v.  (1914),  plate  facing 
p.   116. 


— a  problem  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  T'lorentine 
painters  ever  since  the  days  of  Fra  I-'ilippo — is 
solved  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  here  with  great 
originality  and  success;  and  in  the  ea.sy  and 
well-balanced  flow  of  curved  movement  there  is 
something  here  which  very  vividly  reminds  one 
of  the  rhythm  of  line  in  the  Death  of  Procris  in 
the  National  Gallery.  The  way  in  which  the 
three  principal  organic  form.s — the  Madonna, 
the  Child  and  the  lamb — are  played  out  against 
one  another  in  the  design  is  very  ingenious  :  and 
altogether  it  may  be  said,  whether  we  consider 
the  more  purely  artistic  qualities  of  the  picture 
or  its  psychological  content,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  most  fascinating  expression  of  the 
genius  of  Piero  di  Cosimo. 

The  other  picture,  now  belonging  to  the 
National  Museum  of  Sweden,  and  here  for  the 
first  time  reproduced  [Plate  II]  is  a  later  work, 
unquestionably  of  slighter  artistic  import  than 
the  picture  discussed  above,  but  nevertheless  a 
work  of  charm  and  interest.  The  design  of  the 
group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  is  one  which 
occurs  also  in  the  fragment  of  a  Madonna  by 
Piero  di  Cosimo  now  in  the  John  G.  Johnson 
Collection  at  Philadelphia  (No.  76),'  although 
the  models  of  Mother  and  Infant  are  entirely 
different.  Certain  things  in  the  picture — for  ex- 
ample the  types  of  the  children — are  apt  to  make 
one  ask  oneself  for  a  moment  whether  possibly 
Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni's  name  could  be  associ- 
ated with  the  picture  :  but  even  where  Barto- 
lomeo di  Giovanni  is  most  strongly  influenced, 
by  Piero  di  Co.simo,  the  proportion  of  features 
and  style  derived  from  Ghirlandajo  is  always 
much  the  greater  one  :  and  that  could  surely  not 
be  said  of  this  picture.  A  comparison  with  .such 
a  very  Piero  di  Cosimo-inspired  work  by  Barto- 
lomeo di  Giovanni  as  the  fine  figure  of  .S'.  Cath- 
erine in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Harri.s' will. 
I  think,  make  my  point  especially  clear.  And 
as  there  are  plenty  of  features  of  style  here  which 
point  to  Piero  di  Cosimo,  I  see  no  reason  to 
question  the  attribution  to  him,  which  I  under- 
stand was  put  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  Frizzoni, 
to  whom  so  much  credit  is  due  for  bringing 
together  the  disjecta  membra  of  Piero  di 
Cosimo's  work  and  disentangling  it  from  that  of 
other  masters.     It  is  a  work  into  the  creation  of 


3  Reproduced  in  Mr.  Berenson 's  Catalogue  of  the  Johnson 
Collection  (1913),   vol.  i,  p.   277- 

*  Reproduced  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  vol.  xnix,  April, 
iqi6,    p.    2. 
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which  there  was  not  perhaps  put  great  fervour  : 
but  it  possesses  for  all  that  qualities  of  grace 
and    distinction    which   are   peculiarly    Piero   di 


Cosimo's  own,  and  helps  materially  to 
strengthen  the  small  section  of  early  Italian 
painting  in  the  Swedish  National  Museum. 


A     STAINED     GLASS     PANEL    FROM     LANDSHUT     AT    THE 
VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 
BY    BERNARD    RACKHAM 


HE  panel  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting pieces  in  the  large  collection 
of  stained  glass  which  Mr.  John 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Junior,  has  gen- 
erously given  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  thus  commemorating  in  a  very  grace- 
ful manner  the  late  comradeship  in  arms  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  The 
history  of  the  panel  in  the  recent  past  is  lost, 
probably  beyond  recovery.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  collection  to  which  it  belongs  was 
bought  by  the  father  of  the  donor  from  a  London 
dealer,  now  no  longer  living,  who  in  turn 
acquired  it  in  Germany. 

A  search  for  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
numerous  specimens  in  the  collection,  for  the 
most  part  obviously  German,  was  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  panel  not  long  unsuccessful.  It 
proves  to  belong  to  the  same  series  as  ten  panels 
now  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at 
Munich,  and  to  have  come  from  the  Abbey  of 
Seligenthal,  near  Landshut. 

The  panel  at  South  Kensington  shows  a  stand- 
ing figure  of  a  lady  wearing,  over  a  simple  robe 
of  emerald  green,  a  cloak — pale  wine-purple 
with  white  lining — the  folds  of  which  she  is 
gathering  up  in  either  hand.  The  cloak  is 
fastened  by  two  cinquefoil  clasps,  golden  yellow 
in  colour,  linked  across  the  breast  by  a  twisted 
white  cord.  On  her  head  the  lady  has  a  gold 
crown  with  a  white  kerchief  falling  from  be- 
neath it  on  her  shoulder  and  allowing  to  be  seen 
on  one  side  a  long  curl  of  hair,  painted  on  the 
same  piece  of  glass  as  the  face.  This  and  the 
hands  are  of  glass  slightly  cream-coloured  in 
tone.  The  background  is  of  a  cloudy  lapis- 
lazuli  blue  of  great  beauty;  in  it  are  set  the 
letters  of  an  inscription  in  Lombardic  characters 
— "  DOMINA-AGNKS-VXOR-SVA-" — each  letter  On 
a  separate  small  piece  of  white  glass  coated  with 
black  pigment  leaving  the  letter  in  reserve.  The 
panel  is  flanked  by  two  buttresses  or  pinnacles, 
in  golden-yellow  with  a  small  moulding  in  ruby- 
glass  near  what  was  originally  the  middle  of  its 
height,  and  beyond  these  by  plain  white  borders. 
The  panel  measures  26 in.  high  by  20 in.  wide; 
its  lower  portion  with  the  feet  of  the  figure  is 
missing. 


The  Abbey  of  Seligenthal,  from  which  the 
panel  comes,  is  situated  in  the  northern  outskirts 
of  Landshut,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar.  It 
was  founded  in  1232  as  a  house  for  nuns  of  the 
Cistercian  order  by  Ludmilla,  Duchess  of 
Bavaria,  after  the  assassination  of  her  husband, 
Ludwig  I,  of  Kelheim.  The  convent,  in  which 
Ludmilla  died  and  was  buried  in  1240,  was  built 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Afra,  and  a 
singing-gallery,  still  in  existence,  was  con- 
structed by  the  duchess  in  the  chapel  to  accom- 
modate the  nuns  at  their  devotions,  pending  the 
erection  of  a  conventual  church.  This  latter  was 
completed  before  1259. 

The  panels  at  Munich  were  bought  for  the 
National  Museum  in  i860  from  a  dealer  at  Hiir- 
ben;  they  had  before  been  in  the  possession  of  a 
Leipzig  family-  They  have  the  following  sub- 
jects :  — 

(i)  A  lady  with  the  legend  "  domina  ehzabet 

DVCISSA  BAWARIE". 

(2  and  3)  The  Bavarian  Rautcnschild. 

(4)  The  arms  of  the  Palatinate. 

(5)  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

(6)  St.  Andrew. 

(7)  St.  James. 

(8)  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 
(9  and  10)  Pinnacled  canopies. 

The  duchess  of  the  first  panel  has  been  identi- 
fied as  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  XIII,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  great-granddaughter  of  Ludmilla, 
who  founded  the  abbey.  She  was  born  in  1258, 
died  in  1314,  and  was  buried  at  Seligenthal. 
The  possibility  must  be  allowed  that  the  por- 
trait could  be  that  of  her  widowed  mother,  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  who  died  in  1271  and  was  also 
buried  in  the  abbey,  but  that  this  is  unlikely  is 
shown  by  the  following  considerations.  The 
Munich  and  South  Kensington  panels  clearly 
form  part  only  of  a  larger  number,  making  up 
the  glazing  either  of  one  great  window  or  of  a 
series  of  small  windows.  Amongst  them  must 
have  been  the  husband  of  the  Agnes  at  South 
Kensington,  as  is  shown  by  the  lettering,  "vxoR 
SVA."  If  therefore  the  elder  Elizabeth  were  the 
subject  of  the  portrait  under  discussion,  it  is 
probable  she  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  would  also  be  described  as 
"his  wife"  rather  than  bv  the  title  "  Ducissa 
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The    I'iri^rji,  a)id  Child  icitli  St.  John,   bv   Pit-io   di    CnsmK,   ( Xaiion.-il    .Miistnim,    Stockliolni). 
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Bawarie ".  Moreover  the  figure  in  the  panel 
wears  a  nun's  veil  and  wimple,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  wife  of  Duke  Henrv 
XIII  took  the  veil  in  her  widowhood.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  technique  of  the  glass 
portrait  incompatible  with  the  period  of  the 
younger  Elizabeth;  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
made  before  1300,  and  may  quite  well  date  from 
after  her  death  in   1314. 

It  has  been  reasonably  suggested'  that  the 
presence  of  St.  Catherine  amongst  the  subjects 
of  the  panels  at  Munich  points  to  the  probability 
that  Catherine,  sister  of  the  younger  Elizabeth, 
was  also  of  the  series.  She  was  born  in  1267, 
married  in  1287  Frederick,  margrave  of  Meissen, 
and  died  a  widow  in  the  convent  about  1310.  The 
further  suggestion  is  made  by  the  same  authority 
that  the  third  sister,  Agnes,  also  had  a  place  in 
the  series.  This  may  have  been  so,  but  inas- 
much as  she  died  unmarried  in  the  convent,  she 
cannot  be  the  "uxor"  of  the  portrait  in  the 
Morgan  Collection.  A  figure  of  her  amongst 
a  series  of  small  wooden  effigies,  of  early  14th 
century  date,  representing  members  of  her 
family,  which  decorate  the  front  of  the  nuns' 
singing-gallery  in  the  S.  Afra  chapel  already 
mentioned,  has  the  legend  "  Dom.  Agnes  virgo 
in  monasterio". 

There  were  two  other  ladies  of  this  name  in  the 
Bavarian  ducal  family,  in  the  two  generations 
preceding  Agnes  the  sister  of  Elizabeth  and 
Catherine.  One  of  them,  their  aunt,  also  died 
unmarried  at  Seligenthal,  and  so  cannot  be 
identified  with  our  portrait.  The  second,  their 
grandmother,  was  wife  of  Duke  Otto  II, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  the  Fair,  Count 
Palatine,  and  Agnes  of  Hohenstaufen.  She 
died  a  widow  in  1269  and  was  also  buried  at 
Seligenthal.  It  was  through  her  that  the  Pala- 
tinate, of  which  the  escutcheon  is  seen  on  one  of 
the  glass  panels  at  Munich,  pa.ssed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Bavarian  dukes,  ^t  became 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  her  elder  son  Ludwig 
II,  whilst  Lower  Bavaria,  with  Landshut  as  its 
capital,   went  to  her  younger  son    Henry. 

It  may  however  be  regarded  as  almost  certain 
that  the  .Agnes  of  our  panel  is  not  this  Agnes  of 
the  Palatinate,  but  Agnes  (b.  about  1280,  d. 
1361),  daughter  of  Henry  III  of  Silesia.  By 
her  marriage  in   1309  with  Otto,^  eldest  son  of 


Henry  XIII  and  second  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
she  became  si,ster-in-law  of  Agnes  and  Elizabeth, 
the  nuns  of  Seligenthal.  Whether  she  also  was 
buried  in  the  convent  1  can  find  no  record  to 
show. 

The  relationship  of  these  several  per.sons  can 
best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following 
genealogical  tree." 

The  glass  portrait  of  the  duchess  Elizabeth 
has  been  compared^  with  her  wooden  efligv 
amongst  the  series  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Afra.  As 
a  small  woodcut  of  the  chapel  in  Part  2  (1855)  of 
Von  Aretin's  Alterthiimer  iind  Kimst-Denk- 
maler  is  the  only  illustration  of  these  effigies  to 
which  I  have  access,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
there  is  amongst  them  one  of  the  wife  of  Duke 
Otto  III  to  compare  with  the  Agnes  of  the  Mor- 
gan Collection.  The  close  "likeness  in  the 
rendering  of  the  features,  particularly  the  long 
almond  eyes,  in  the  two  stained  glass  portraits 
must  not  be  stressed  as  implying  a  near  kinship 
in  their  subjects.  The  conventions  of  glass 
painting  at  that  period  forbade  any  approach  to 
realism  in  portraiture. 

These  Seligenthal  panels  are  of  interest  tech- 
nically as  illustrating  the  long  survival  in  South 
Germany  of  the  traditions  of  the  13th  centurv.' 
The  work  is  still  a  translucent  mosaic  of  coloured 
glass,  although  the  constituent  pieces  are  much 
larger  than  in  the  earliest  Gothic  style.  Silver- 
yellow  stain  is  entirely  absent.  Painted  lines 
are  sparingly  used,  with  the  merest  suggestion 
of  modelling;  indeed,  the  flanking  pinnacles  are 
treated  as  flat  ornament  without  the  lea.st  indica- 
tion of  contour.  The  charming  use  of  the 
Lombardic  lettering  as  a  kind  of  diaper  on  the 
background  can  be  paralleled  in  a  panel,  also 
in  the  Munich  Museum,  from  the  church  of  the 
Minorites  at  Ratisbon''  of  which  the  date  is  not 
earlier  than  the  third  quarter  of  the  14th  century. 

The  choir  of  the  St.  Afra  chapel  was  built  as 
it  now  stands'  early  in  the  14th  centurv,  so  that 
it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  .stained 
gla.ss  came  from  the  windows  of  its  ap.se.  The 
small  scale  of  the  panels  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, .showing  that  they  could  not  well  have 
been  set  in  the  windows  of  the  conventual  church 
of  the  abbey,  completed  after  the  death  of  Lud- 
milla.  From  the  genealogical  considerations  set 
forth  above  it  seems  certain  that  their  date  can- 


'  By  J.  Schinnerer,  Katalog  der  Glasgemdlde  des  bayeri- 
schen  Nationalmiisenms  (Munich,  1908),  p.  10.  I  am 
indebted  to  this  work  for  my  information  as  to  the  Munich 
panels,  which  are  all  illustrated  therein.  Most  of  them  arc 
also  reproduced,  by  chromo-lithographs,  which  are  the  merest 
travesties  of  the  original  colouring,  in  C.  .M.  von  .Aretin, 
Alterthiimer  und  Kunsl-Denkmale  des  bayerischen  Herrschcr- 
Hauses,   part    5   (Munich,    1864). 

-She  was  his  second  wife.  His  first,  Catherine,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  I  (to  whom  possibly  the  St.  Cath- 
erine of  the  glass  panels  may   refer),   died   in    1283.     See   O. 


Lorenz,  Genealogisches  Handbuch,  2  edn.  1805,  Tafel  8. 
Otto  was  in  1305  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  but  after  a  short 
adventure  in  that  country  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  the 
throne  he  had  attempted  to  usurp. 

'  Based   on   .\retin.    Op.   cit.     Part   I   (1853). 

*  Schinnerer,   Op.   cit.  p.   10. 

'The  Munich  series  is  cited  by  J.  L.  Fischer  (Handbuch 
der  Glasmalcrei,  Leipzig,  1914.  p.  72)  as  proving  the  conser- 
vatism   of    the    r.andshut    school    of   glass-painters. 

« Schinnerer,    Op.    cit.    PI.    viii. 

'  See  another  woodcut  in  Von  Aretin,   Op.   cit.   Part  2. 
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not  be  earlier  than  1309,  when  Agnes  of  Silesia 
married  Otto,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  thev  were 
erected  by  her  in  the  St.  Afra  chapel  during  her 


widowhood  (her  husband  died  in  1312),  shortly 
after  the  death  in  13 14  of  her  sister-in-law  Eliza- 
beth. 


Otto  II 
duke  of  Bavaria 
(b.    1206,   d.    1253) 


GENEALOGICAL  TREE. 


Ludwig   I    of   Kellhei 
duke  of  Bavaria 
(d.    .231) 


Ludniilla* 

daughter  of  Vladislaus   II  of 
Bohemia,    foundress    of    the 
abbey  of  Seligenthal 
(d.    1240) 


Agnes* 

daughter   of   Henry    the    Fair   of   Saxony, 
Count   Palatine,   and  Agnes  of  Hohen- 
staufen   (d.   1269) 


Elizabeth 

(b.    1227,    d.    1273) 

m.   1.  the  Emperor 

2.   Mainhard  II 

buried  at  Stams 

Con 

ad  IV 
Gorz, 

B 

m'u 

Ludwig    II 
duke   of   Bavaria 
(b.    1229,   d.    1294) 

Henry   XIII* 
first  duke  of 
Lower   Bavaria 
from   1 2 us  onwards 
(d.   '1290) 

ine 

=      Elizabeth* 
of   Hungary 

(d.    1271) 

1                                           1 

Ludwig                            Rudolph 

and                                   and 
ian   dukes  of           Counts  Pala 
ikh    Line 

1 

Agnes* 

(b.    .254,   d.    1315) 

El 
(b. 

1 

/abeth* 
1258,    d. 

Otto  in 

314)        second  duke 

of   Lower   Bavaria 
(b.    1261,  d.    .312) 

1.  Catherine 
daughter  of 
Emperor    Rudolph    I. 

2.  in    1309,    Agnes 
(d.    1361)  daughter 

1 

Catherine* 
(b.   1267,  d.    13 

Agnes* 
(d.    12..) 


Margrave 
Frederick 


of   Henry    III    of   Silesia 


Note. — The  persons  m 

CHINESE     PORCELAIN     IN 
LEONARD    GOW— II 
BY    R.    L.    HOBSON 

OJ-^ooLATE  I  illustrates  the  two  chief 
fu-  ^^MK\^^-^^^  ^^  ^^^  famille  verte.  The  pair 
Ijn  r^wlBjof  Buddhist  lions  is  decorated  with 
t\  Lj::^'^ enamels  on  the  bi.scuit,  the  central 
CZ_^=:^»/lJ  vase  with  enamels  on  the  glaze.  The 
colouring  materials  and  the  principle  of  their 
application,  viz.,  soft  translucent  enamels  fused 
on  to  the  surface  in  the  low  heat  of  the  muffle 
kiln,  are  practically  the  same  in  both  cases;  but 
the  difference  in  the  resultant  effects  is  note- 
worthy. The  biscuit,  or  unglazed  body  of  the 
ware,  having  a  matt  surface,  reflects  relatively 
little  light,  and  consequently  the  enamels  on  the 
bi.scuit  have  a  .softer,  darker,  and  more  subdued 
appearance.  On  the  hard  lustrous  white  glaze 
the  same  enamels  .stand  out  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent like  encrusted  jewels,  with  a  life  and  fire 
borrowed  from  the  bright  glaze  behind  them. 
Whether  we  give  preference  to  the  one  type  or 
to  the  other  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  tempera- 
ment;  and  judging  by  market  appreciation,  the 


ith  an  asterisk  were  buried  at  Seligenthal. 
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popularity  of  both,  always  high,  alternates  with 
the  fashion  of  the  hour.  A  few  years  ago  the 
pendulum  swung  strongly  in  favour  of  the  on- 
biscuit  variety,  for  which  there  was  a  remarkable, 
and  perhaps  well-engineered,  craze;  but  the 
pendulum  is  always  moving,  and  the  vogue  for 
the.se  porcelains  is  nothing  like  so  consistent  as 
it  is  for  the  blue  and  white.  Such  temporary 
fluctuations,  however,  do  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  porcelains,  both  of 
which  in  their  place  make  admirable  decorations. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  on-bi.scuit  decora- 
tion has  a  decided  advantage.  It  can  be  applied 
to  figures  and  intricately  modelled  pieces  with- 
out perceptibly  diminishing  that  sharpness  of 
detail  which  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  thick  glaze. 

Mr.  Gow's  pair  of  lions  are  fine  examples  of 
their  kind.  They  represent  the  well-known 
species  of  Ruddhist  lion,  which  by  a  process  of 
devolution  has  passed  from  the  earlier  and  more 
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naturalistic  models  of  the  king  of  beasts  into  a 
creature  closely  resembling  the  Pekingese 
spaniel.  The  Buddhist  lion  is  in  fact  the  dog 
of  Fo;  shih  tzu  kou  or  lion  dog,  it  is  true,  but 
his  leonine  characteristics  have  given  place  to  the 
playfulness  of  the  spaniel.  On  the  left  is  the 
male  sporting  with  an  emblematic  ball  of  bro- 
cade, and  on  the  right  is  the  female  playing  with 
her  cub,  which  springs  up  to  catch  a  silken 
streamer  hanging  from  its  mother's  mouth.  In 
other  models  this  streamer  is  seen  in  the  mouth 
of  the  male,  who  has  caught  it  up  from  the  ball 
in  his  paws.  A  bell  suspended  from  the  neck  of 
each  completes  the  illusion  of  tameness,  but  there 
is  still  a  lingering  suggestion  of  the  lion  nature 
in  the  mane  and  tufts  of  hair,  while  a  super- 
natural flame  depicted  on  the  haunches  reminds 
us  that  this  creature,  however  grotesque  in 
western  eyes,  has  claims  to  respect  in  its  own 
country.  It  is  in  fact  the  traditional  guardian 
of  Buddhist  temples  and  Buddhist  altars.  Large 
lions,  usually  of  stone,  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  temple  gates,  while  the  smaller  figures  in 
potterv  and  bronze  form  part  of  the  domestic 
altar  sets.  The  latter  are  usually  furnished  with 
a  tube  to  hold  a  stick  of  incense;  but  sometimes 
thev  are  actually  fashioned  as  incense  burners. 
the  hollow  bodv  serving  as  the  container  and 
the  smoke  escaping  through  the  open  mouth. 

But  apart  from  his  religious  functions  the  lion, 
like  the  tiger,  is  powerful  to  ward  off  evil 
influences.  For  was  not  Lu  Kai  cured  of  a 
malignant  fever  by  a  picture  of  a  lion  pasted 
across  his  door?  The  brocade  ball  {hsiu  ch'itt) 
on  the  paw  of  the  male  lion  is  no  doubt  a  fanci- 
ful form  of  the  Buddhist  jewel,  the  emblem  of 
the  Law  and  the  gem  which  "grants  every 
wish,"  the  character  ch'iu  (ball)  being  inter- 
changeable with  the  character  ch'iu  (gfem). 

Mr.  Gow's  lions  are  17^  inches  high.  They 
are  strongly  modelled  and  crisply  finished.  Thf 
quality  of  the  bi.scuit,  a  fine,  white,  plastic 
material,  can  now  be  seen  in  uncoloured  por- 
tions of  the  head,  though  a  few  lingerincj  traces 
of  a  red  medium  show  that  this  bare  surface  was 
once  overlaid  with  gilding.  The  rest  of  their 
surface  is  enamelled  with  broad  washes  of  green, 
vellow  and  aubergine,  a  beautiful  pale  emerald 
green  predominating,  while  a  few  touches  of 
blue  enamel  proclaim  their  K'ang  Hsi  origin. 
The  squared  bases  on  which  thev  stand  are  care- 
fully painted  with  rockery  and  fiowerins:  plants 
in  mirror  panels  set  in  a  green  ground  of  cracked 
ice  strewn  with  prunus  blossoms.  This  well- 
known  and  beautiful  design  of  prunus  blossoms 
falling  on  the  breaking  ice  typifies  the  return  of 
spring;  and  it  was  considered  an  appropriate 
motive  on  gifts  made  at  the  New  Year  according 
to  the  old  Chinese  calendar. 

The  centre  piece  of  Plate  I  and  the  three  vases 


on  Pi.ATK  II  are  good  examples  of  the  second 
type  of  famille  verte,  painted  with  translucent 
enamels  on  the  shining  white  glaze.  All  four 
are  club-.shaped,  one  of  rouleau  form  with 
cylindrical  bodv  shaped  on  the  wheel,  and  the 
others  hexagonal  and  quadrangular.  These  last 
are  built  up  of  flat  bats  of  clay  fitted  together, 
a  process  demanding  of  the  potter  great  skill 
and  accuracy,  and  beset  with  considerable 
dangers  in  view  of  the  risk  of  sinkage  in  the 
firing.  The  hexagonal  vase  on  Plate  I  is  decor- 
ated with  twelve  panels,  containing  beautifully 
drawn  .scenes  from  romance,  each  accompanied 
by  stanzas  of  poetry.  The  spaces  are  filled  with 
a  stippled  green  ground  strewn  with  blue  and 
red  a.sters.  On  the  neck  is  a  border  of  ju  'i  cloud 
scrolls  and  six  ornamental  forms  of  the  sea! 
character  shou  (longevity). 

On  the  left  of  Plate  II  is  a  square  va.se  richly 
decorated  with  fan-  and  leaf-shaped  panels  re- 
served in  a  beautiful  brocade  diaper  in  which 
butterflies  and  blossoms  float  on  a  background 
of  stippled  green.  The  elegantly  shaped  panels 
contain  rocks  and  flowering  plants  with  insects 
and  birds,  po  kit  (Hundred  Antiques)  symbols 
and  landscape  scenes.  Birds  and  prunus,  chry- 
santhemum and  butterfly,  sweet  flag  and  grass- 
hopper, deer,  stork  and  pine,  and  butterfly  and 
peony  form  the  chief  symbolical  combinations. 
The  peony  is  the  fu  kuei  flower  symbolising 
happiness  and  honours,  and  all  the  other 
plants  here  depicted  are  regarded  as  "life- 
giving"  by  the  Chinese,  and  consequently 
as  emblems  of  the  much-desired  longevity. 
The  pine  in  particular  has  this  bles.sed 
power,  being  especially  endowed  with  shen 
and  ling  (soul  and  spirit).  Its  resin  has 
great  virtues,  and  the  precious  amber  was 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  sap  of  ancient 
pines.  Pine-seeds,  too,  are  one  of  the  life-pro- 
longing foods.  The  white  crane  is  the  spirit  of 
the  pirie,  and  like  the  deer,  a  familiar  of  the  God 
of  Longevity.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
rebus-meaning  of  the  butterfly  (tick)  is  to 
double,  its  function  being  to  double  the  bene- 
ficent influence.  The  cicada  (chan)  is  one  of  the 
creatures  which  occur  in  ancient  bronze  orna- 
ment, where  it  seems  to  have  reference  to  life 
after  death.     It  is  also  the  insect  of  autumn. 

The  square  vase  on  the  right  is  painted  with 
a  larger  brush  and  in  enamels  of  con.spicuous 
strength  and  beauty.  The  subjects  which 
occupy  the  entire  .surface  of  each  .side  are  popular 
repre.sentalions  of  the  Four  Liberal  Accomplish- 
ments— writing,  painting,  music  and  checkers. 
Writing  is  illustrated  by  a  calligrapher  at  work 
on  a  kakemono  scroll  in  the  presence  of  .some 
great  per.sonage  :  painting  by  a  group  of  Taoist 
sages  admiring  a  scroll  picture  on  which  are 
a  landscape  and  five  bats  which  symbolise  the 
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five  blessings— longevity,  riches,  serenity,  love 
of  virtue  and  a  happy  end  :  music  by  a  lute- 
player  who  from  a  window  above  greets  the 
arrival  of  a  horseman  and  his  attendant  :  and 
checkers  by  the  story  of  Hsieh  An,  the  general 
who  refused  to  allow  his  game  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  messenger  bringing  news  of  an  important 
victory.  The  game  of  checkers  wcf  ch'i,  the  sur- 
rounding game,  which  roughly  corresponds  to 
our  chess,  has  always  been  popular  with  the  intel- 
lectual Chinese.  On  the  neck  of  the  vase  are  shou 
characters  between  borders  of  ju'i  cloud  pattern 
and  the  key  fret  which  is  known  as  the  cloud 
and  thunder  pattern  among  Chinese  antiquaries. 
The  balanced  proportions  of  this  vase  with  its 
shapely  neck,  lightly  rounded  shoulders,  and 
tapering  sides  are  typical  of  the  best  K'ang  Hsi 
workmanship,  as  is  the  leaf-symbol  painted  in 
blue  which  serves  as  a  mark  under  the  base. 

The  centrepiece  of  Plate  II  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  rouleau  vase  gorgeously  "bro- 
caded", to  use  the  Chinese  term  for  this  type 
of  rich  decoration.  The  main  panels,  ten  in 
number,  are  variously  shaped  and  irregularly 
arranged  in  a  ground  of  stippled  green  strewn 
with  flowers  and  numerous  fo  ku  emblems. 
Four  of  these  panels  are  occupied  by  scenes 
representing  the  Four  Liberal  Accomplishments 
already  described.  In  the  others  are  a  tiger, 
ch'i-lin  and  phoenix  and  inverted  drawings  of 
rocks  and  flowering  plants.  There  are.  besides, 
small  medallions  on  the  shoulder  enclosing  leap- 
ing salmon,  the  three-legged  toad,  and  the  hare. 
None  of  these  creatures  are  depicted  without  a 
reason,  but  their  symbolism  is  not  always  easy 
for  the  western  mind  to  interpret,  still  less  to 
read  as  a  connected  whole.  In  general  the 
tiger,  which  is  the  Chinese  king  of  beasts, 
has,  like  the  lion,  the  power  to  ward  off 
evil  spirits,  and  so  to  prevent  disease  and 
other  malign  influences.  The  phoenix, 
which  is  the  king  of  birds,  has  an  im- 
perial significance,  and  the  ch'i-lin,  which  is 
commonlv  called  kylin  and  too  often  confused 


with  the  Buddhist  lion,  in  Imperial  circles  por- 
tends the  coming  of  a  distinguished  ruler  and 
in  civil  families  that  of  an  official  dignitary.  The 
leaping  salmon  is  explained  as  signifying  an 
aspirant  to  civil  honours,  who,  in  passing  the 
public  examination,  qualifies  for  the  dignities 
conferred  by  the  Dragon  Throne,  just  as  the 
salmon  obtains  dragonhood  by  leaping  up  the 
legendary  falls  of  the  Dragon  Gate.  The  three- 
legged  toad  and  the  hare  are  both  denizens  of 
the  moon,  where,  according  to  Taoist  lore  they 
are  engaged  in  compounding  the  elixir  of  life. 
It  is  a  mixed  company,  but  they  have  one  thing 
in  common,  that  they  are  all  creatures  of  good 
omen. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  these  sumptuous 
famille  verte  vases,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
the  precise  year  in  the  long  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi 
to  which  they  belong.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  considerations  which  help  to  narrow  down 
the  issue.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  was  dis- 
turbed bv  the  rebellion  of  Wu  San-kuei  which 
was  not  stamped  out  till  1678,  and  during  that 
upheaval  the  factories  of  Ching-te-chen  suffered 
severely.  When  peace  was  restored  the  Imperial 
factories  were  rebuilt;  and  the  celebrated  Ts'ang 
Ying-hsiian  was  appointed  to  control  them  in 
1682.  We  are  told  that  under  his  regime  the 
condition  of  the  potters  was  vastly  improved 
and  that  a  veritable  renaissance  of  their  art  took 
place.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  the  best 
period  of  the  reign  was  subsequent  to  1680.  We 
also  know  that  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
reign  a  more  delicate  style  of  painting  replaced 
the  bold  brushwork  of  the  typical  famille  verte. 
A  vase  in  the  Hippisley  Collection'  which  can 
be  dated  with  reasonable  certainty  to  1703,  gives 
us  another  finger-post.  It  is  a  square,  club- 
shaped  vase  similar  in  general  style  to  that  on 
the  right  of  Plate  II,  and  so  we  may  fairly 
deduce  that  one  of  our  pieces  at  any  rate  was 
made  within  a  few  vears  of  that  date. 


Figure  in  Hobson,  Chinese  Pott 


THE    ROMAN    TRADITION    IN    MOSLEM    ARCHITECTURE* 
BY    MARTIN    S.    BRICGS 


opposing 


OME  three  years  ago  the  columns  of 
the  English  press  resounded  to  the 
)lows  of  those  paladins  of  the  pen 
who  upheld  the  merits  of  their 
favourite  "front,"  until  ihe  two 
factions    actually    became    known   as 


Easterners"   and   "Westerners".     A   similar 


•Mosk-m  Architecture  :  Its  Origins  and  nrvAopment.  By 
G.  T.  Rivoira.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  G.  Mc  N. 
Rushforth.     London  :    Humphrey   Milford.      1918. 


conflict  has  raged  for  many  years  round  the 
origins  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  various  styles 
of  architecture  that  emerged  full-fledged  as  the 
new  nations  finally  settled  down  in  their  con- 
quered territories.  Among  these  various  styles 
Moslem  architecture  holds  a  prominent  place. 
In  this  case  the  Easterners  are  represented  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  school  of  Strzygowski  and 
Gayet,  who  see  in  every  new  form  the  reflection 
of  some  Byzantine  or  Coptic  prototype ;  and  on 
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the  other  hand  by  the  school  of  Dieulafoy,  who 
find  an  origin  for  every  novelty,  whether  con- 
structive or  decorative,  in  Persia  and  Meso- 
potamia. A  cross-bench  position  is  occupied  by 
Saladin,  who  is  content  to  bestow  honour  on 
whom  honour  is  due,  whether  East  or  West,  and 
whose  judicial  detachment  is  probably  decried 
by  both  sides  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Among 
the  Westerners  there  are  some  who  attribute  the 
invention  of  the  horseshoe  arch  in  Spain  to  the 
Visigoths  rather  than  to  the  Moslems,  and  now 
at  last  comes  the  long-promised  Englisii  trans- 
lation of  Rivoira's  important  work,*  published 
in  Milan  in  1914,  and  upholding  the  extreme 
Western  point  of  view. 

A  book  on  so  important  and  controversial  a 
subject,  written  by  a  scholar  of  so  wide  a  repu- 
tation, merits  further  attention  than  could  be 
devoted  to  it  in  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  review, 
and  I  propose  to  indicate  in  this  article  the  prin- 
cipal points  that  Rivoira  makes  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  difficult  p_eriod. 

The  most  disappointing  feature  of  the  volume 
is  the  title.  It  is  not  (nor  does  it  pretend  to  be, 
by  the  author's  own  showing  in  his  preface)  an 
ordinary  manual  of  Saracenic  architecture.  It 
is  barely  a  complete  study  of  the  distinguished 
author's  own  theories  as  to  the  origins  of  the 
style.  It  is  by  no  means  a  complete  account  of 
its  development,  much  less  of  its  culmination  or 
decline. 


"Too  many  elemtnts,"  he  wi 
architecture,  or  art,  are  still  ' 
of  such  a  colossal  undertaking, 
the  manner   which   I   have   in   \ 


,  ■•  whether  of  history, 
ing  for  the  execution 
for  carrying  it  out  in 
:    1    mean    the    writing 


of  a  History  based  essentially  on  historical  facts,  on 
monuments  of  ascertained  date,  examined  by  the  author 
in  person,  if  not  in  every,  at  least  in  most  cases,  sup- 
posing that  they  are  still  in  existence,  and  also  founded 
on  logical  inferences.  My  work,  on  the  contrary,  is 
devoted  solely  to  an  enquiry  into  the  origins  and  the 
development  of  the  elements  which  were  destined  to  form 
one  branch  of  that  style.  But  it  is  the  main  branch, 
because  religious  architecture  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal representative  of  the'  great  building  art  :  save  only 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  architectural 
science  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  Baths  or 
Tombs. 

"  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  I 
describe,  by  the  help  of  buildings  selected  from  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  class,  and  erected  in  the  most  impor- 
tant centres,  some  of  the  chief  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  .Mosque,  from  its  birth  down  to  the  12th  century. 
An  appendix  to  this  is  formed  by  a  short  but  searching 
examination  of  some  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  Armenia,  which  are  so  little  known  and  yet 
so  full  of  interest.  The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to 
ascertain  whether  these  buildings  had  any  influence  on  the 
old  Moslem  or  Christian  architecture,  and  if  so,  what  was 


"  In  the  second  part  I  discuss  at  length  the  new  and 
attractive  theory  according  to  which  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  systematic  use  of  the  horseshoe  arch 
belongs  to  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  scale  of  treatment 
is  made  necessary  by  the  importance  of  some  of  the  works 
which  have  been  written  in  support  of  the  theory.  This 
section  will,  perhaps,  arouse  most  controversy  ;  but  it  is 
often  from  opposing  views  that  a  spark  of  light  is  struck. 

"  This  new  book  of  mine  is  a  sort  of  continuation, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  completion,  of  my  previous 
work,   Lombardic  Architecture  ". 


The  last  two  lines  explain  why  the  present 
volume  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  text- 
book of  the  .subject  such  as  Saladin  has  already 
provided.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  rounding-off  of  the 
great  work  that  occupied  most  of  Rivoira's  life, 
and  with  this  knowledge  we  find  a  certain  pathos 
in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  book,  suggesting 
an  old  man's  farewell,  and  recalling  the  famous 
final  passage  in  which  Gibbon  ends  his  great 
History  of  the  same  period  whose  buildings 
Rivoira  has  helped  to  make  famous. 

"  The  task  which  I  undertook  to  perform  is  completed. 
After  so  many  years  of  study,  research,  and  the  toil  and 
sonielimes  risks  of  travel,  1  lay  down  the  pen  with  which 
1  have  told  the  story  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  chief  elements  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
styles  of  religious  architecture  in  the  Later  Empire  and 
the  Early  Middle  Ages,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  Near 
East.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  continue  the  study,  so  that 
more  light  may  be  thrown  on  a  noble  theme." 

As  a  book  of  reference  for  students  it  can 
hardly  be  a  success,  for  it  abounds  in  sudden 
digressions,  extending  to  many  pages,  suggested 
to  the  author  by  some  feature  in  a  building  he  is 
describing.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  full  of 
masterly  deductions  of  theories  after  minute 
examination  of  existing  evidence.  For  every 
startling  conclusion  arrived  at,  the  author  gives 
his  reasons  in  detail,  and  even  if  they  are  not 
always  convincing,  they  are  usually  clear.  The 
translation  is  evidently  a  faithful  rendering  of 
the  Italian  original.  The  five  new  architectural 
terms  used  by  the  translator  are  admirable,  and 
one  wishes  that  some  other  confusing  anomalies 
in  architectural  nomenclature  (e.g.,  "templet" 
and  "template")  could  be  as  easily  simplified 
for  students.  In  its  scope  as  in  its  appearance 
this  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
modern  work  on  architecture,  which  tends  more 
and  more  to  become  a  mere  sumptuous  scrap- 
book  of  large  photographs,  with  'the  minimum 
of  explanatory  letterpress,  no  plans  or  .sections, 
and  no  value  to  posterity.  Rivoira's  illustra- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  are  to  explain  his  text. 
Hence  we  find,  in  a  work  on  Moslem  architec- 
ture, views  of  such  apparently  alien  buildings 
as  Durham  Cathedral;  the  Round  Church  at 
Aachen  ;  the  temple  at  Paestum  ;  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Myceme ;  numerous  churches  in  Ra- 
venna, Florence  and  Milan;  several  ancient 
Indian  temples  and  tombs;  and  over  .sixty  plans 
or  photographs  from  Rome!  The  raison  d'etre 
of  these  plates  may  best  be  appreciated  by  a 
reference  to  a  particularly  good  case.  Figs.  310 
and  311  (reproduced  here  as  Pl.-\te  I,  a  &  b), 
where  an  example  of  primitive  Spanish  ornament 
is  contrasted  on  the  same  page  with  a  remarkably 
similar  specimen  from  an  ancient  lomb  in  India. 
The  illustrations  throughout  are  welt  reproduced 
and  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  bulk  of  the 
book  (while  copious  footnotes  still  further  reduce 
the  actual  letterpress),  but  in  a  work  of  this  sort 


one  might  reasonably  demand  that  accurate 
plans  of  ail  buildings  described  should  be  in- 
cluded, each  with  a  scale.  Of  the  twelve  mosques 
described  at  such  length  in  the  first  half  of  the 
work  only  four  plans  are  given,  and  that  of  the 
Great  Mosque  at  Damascus  is  ludicrously  inade- 
quate, though  accurate  plans  are  available. 
Without  such  plans  it  is  impossible  for  a  reader 
to  follow  the  author's  elaborate  descriptions  and 
theories. 

These  descriptions,  occupying  the  first  portion 
of  the  book,  include  twelve  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  mosques  of  the  Middle  East,  three 
in  Arabia,  two  in  Jerusalem,  one  in  Damascus, 
five  in  Cairo,  and  one  in  the  North  of  Africa. 
His  accounts  of  the  primitive  buildings  at 
Mecca,  Medina  and  Koufa  naturally  have  pri- 
ority of  place,  but  no  startling  theories  are  ad- 
vanced, and  Rivoira  appears  content  to  follow 
the  accepted  descriptions  of  Caetani,  Burton  and 
Lammens,  noting  that  at  Koufa  Sassanid  work- 
men were  employed  and  the  Sassanid  tradition 
followed. 

Then  comes  a  most  elaborate  study  of  the 
Mosque  of  El-Aksa  at  Jerusalem.  Beginning 
with  the  accepted  theories  of  De  Vogue  and 
others,  and  quoting  at  length  several  contempo- 
rary descriptions  by  pilgrims,  he  sets  out  his 
own  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  the  present 
mosque  to  Justinian's  church,  and  finally  con- 
cludes that  though  some  of  the  existing  squat 
columns  and  capitals  do  survive  from  the  earlier 
church,  the  nave  of  the  mosque  does  not  occupy 
the  site  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  He  attributes 
the  remarkable  wooden  dome  of  El-Aksa  to 
Saladin's  restoration  in  1187. 

As  regards  the  mosque  of  Amr  at  Old  Cairo, 
he  agrees  with  most  recent  scholars  that  prac- 
tically no  part  of  the  original  structure  now  sur- 
vives, and  even  states  that  in  the  principal 
(south)  1111^071  nothing  remains  above  ground 
earlier  than  Saladin's  day.  His  remarks  on  the 
minarets  are  interesting,  and  the  description  of 
the  building  is  treated  thoroughly. 

He  next  deals  with  the  important  early  mosque 
of  Kairawan  in  North  Africa.  This  building 
has  already  formed  the  subject  of  a  monograph 
by  M.  Saladin,  whose  plan  is  reproduced  here. 
Rivoira  agrees  with  him  that  its  "T  plan"  is 
based  on  an  Early  Christian  basilican  type.  He 
makes  a  dramatic  comparison  of  certain  features 
of  this  mosque  with  the  temple  of  Denderah.  He 
notes  the  early  and  characteri.stic  use  of  wooden 
tiebeams  and  abaci.  He  accepts  an  early  date 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  minaret,  but  hesitates  to 
date  the  remainder.  He  considers  that  all  the 
first  minarets  were  square  and  traces  their  evolu- 
tion in  detail,  together  with  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  the  campanile  in  the  West.  Finally  he 
touches  on  dome-construction,  traces  a  parallel 


with  Ravenna,  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
hood-shaped  arch  and  conical  pendentive  to 
Campania,  via  Rome  and  Sicily. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem  is  even 
more  fully  treated,  beginning  with  its  historical 
annals,  followed  by  an  architectural  description. 
He  regards  this  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  early 
Moslem  buildings,  an  opinion  which  will  be 
generally  supported.  Discussing  the  origin  of 
the  plan,  which  he  describes  as  of  the  "annular 
rotunda"  type,  he  flatly  disagrees  with  Choisy 
and  Strzygowski  that  it  came  from  the  East,  per- 
haps via  the  churches  of  Bosra  and  Ezra.  He 
illustrates  a  long  series  of  plans  from  old  Italian 
books  on  architecture  to  show  that  the  annular 
rotunda  was  developed  in  Pagan  Rome,  especi- 
ally in  the  times  of  Hadrian.  His  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  a  wooden  dome  (p.  58)  is  inter- 
esting. Continuing  his  argument,  he  denies 
that  the  porch  is  an  Eastern  feature,  and  then 
states  that  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  is 
essentially  Roman  in  conception.  Dealing  with 
other  features,  he  rejects  a  theory  propounded 
by  Clermont-Ganneau  as  to  the  purpose  of  a  row 
of  niches  revealed  in  1873-4,  and  propounds 
another.  He  quotes  two  old  writers  to  support 
his  contention  that  the  interior  piers  and  arches 
of  the  church  have  undergone  considerable 
alteration.  He  does  not  agree  with  De  Vogue 
that  the  problems  of  this  building  are  easily 
solved,  but  he  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  any  construc- 
tive discoveries  being  due  to  the  East  (p.  69)  at 
this  time  and  characteristically  asserts  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  grandest  Imperial  vaulted  build- 
ings, showing  the  greatest  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  form,  are  of  Roman  origin."  He  thus 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  Dieulafoy,  who 
maintains  that  the  Romans  learned  their  vault- 
ing from  the  Persians. 

The  description  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in- 
cludes a  short  digression  on  the  date  of  the 
adjoining  Dome  of  the  Chain.  This  Rivoira 
thinks  may  have  been  antedated,  but  he  is  more 
doubtful  than  usual,  and  only  remarks  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  used  as  a 
treasury.     Again  he  quotes  ancient  writers. 

His  study  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Damascus 
is  the  most  complete  of  all,  and  occupies  j8 
pages.  He  dismisses  the  general  history  in  a 
few  paragraphs,  proceeding  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  chief  features  of  the  building. 
The  origin  of  the  "transept-plan"  is  ascribed 
unhesitatingly  to  a  Roman  basilica.  As  to  the 
structure  of  the  outer  walls  he  is  in  general 
agreement  with  the  researches  of  Dickie.  On 
the  vexed  question  of  the  age  of  the  Madinet 
al-Arus,  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  minaret  in  exist- 
ence, he  says  decidedly  :—"  This  is  not  the 
case",  and  attributes  it  to  the  end  of  the  loth 
century.     He   considers   that    the   angle-tower; , 
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still  surviving  in  part,  are  a  relic  of  the  original 
Christian  building.  The  western  vestibule  is  re- 
garded as  of  the  8th  century.  The  beautiful 
transept-gable  towards  the  court  is  de.scribed 
without  much  comment.  None  of  the  curious 
little  structures  in  the  court  are  original,  though 
one  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  ancient 
form  of  a  treasury  raised  on  columns  above  the 
ground,  and,  as  usual,  a  Roman  origin  is  stated. 
He  discusses  the  antiquity  of  the  Damascus 
mihrab  in  some  detail,  and  derives  the  form  of 
these  prayer-niches  from  the  Christian  apse  and 
not — as  Havell  does — from  the  Buddhist  shrine. 
The  gorgeous  decoration  of  Walid's  mosque, 
as  described  by  early  writers  and  as  indicated  by 
surviving  fragments,  was  due  in  Rivoira's 
opinion  to  a  desire  on  the  builder's  part  to 
eclipse  the  existing  Christian  buildings.  He 
considers  that  the  craftsmen  were  brought  from 
Persia,  India,  and  elsewhere;  but  certainly  not 
all  from  Byzantium,  nor  that  they  were  in  any 
case  Copts  from  Egypt.  He  believes  that  Walid 
modelled  his  original  dome  on  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  at  Jerusalem,  that  this  was  superseded  by 
Malik  Shah's  celebrated  dome  (1082)  burnt  by 
Tamerlane  in  1400,  and  that  it  was  Muayyad's 
restoration  of  the  latter  that  finally  perished  in 
the  disastrous  fire  of  1893.  Last  of  all  Rivoira 
weighs  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  con- 
nection of  the  present  mosque  with  the  earlier 
Christian  church  and  still  earlier  Pagan  temple, 
finally  concluding  that  the  temple  and  the 
church  could  not  have  closely  corresponded  in 
shape  or  dimensions,  that  the  church  could  not 
have  been  so  large  as  Walid's  mosque  (even  ex- 
cluding the  court),  and  that  they  must  have 
formed  two  separate  and  distinct  buildings. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  interesting  digres- 
sions interpolated  at  this  point  in  Rivoira's  book, 
on  the  origin  of  the  horseshoe  arch  and  on  dome 
and  vault  construction  in  Western  Asia,  we  will 
proceed  with  his  descriptions  of  twelve  charac- 
teristic mosques.  The  remaining  four,  Ibn 
Tulun,  Al-Azhar,  Hakim,  and  Al-Aqmar,  are 
all  in  Cairo.  The  dates  given  correspond  in  all 
cases  with  those  in  Creswell's  recent  monograph, 
and  are  derived  from  existing  in.scriptions.  The 
historical  and  architectural  notes  given  by 
Rivoira  are  brief,  stress  being  laid  on  only  a  few 
outstanding  features.  He  agrees  with  Creswell, 
but  not  with  Le  Strange,  about  the  date  of  the 
fountain  in  the  court  of  Ibn  Tulun.  Discussing 
the  origin  of  the  minaret,  he  considers  that  the 
lower  part  only  is  original,  and  that  though  it 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Pharos  at  Alex- 
andria, the  minarets  at  Samarra  and  at  Abudolaf 
are  a  more  likely  source.  He  notes  that  the 
pointed  horseshoe  arch  is  here  used  for  the  first 
time  systematically,  except  perhaps  at  the  Milo- 
meter and  in  Ibn  Tulun's  aqueduct,  but  that  its 


origin  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  India.  At  Al- 
Azhar  he  meets  the  so-called  "Persian  arch," 
which  he  appears  to  derive,  in  two  somewhat 
contradictory  passages,  from  India  and  Egypt, 
adding  that  "  Persia,  so  far  as  we  know,  contains 
no  dated  examples  earlier  than  those  in  the 
mosque  of  Al-Azhar."  He  propounds  an 
ingenious  theory  as  to  its  arrival  in  Egypt. 
Another  interesting  question  of  chronology  is 
raised  as  to  the  so-called  Fatimid  dome  of  this 
mosque,  which  Rivoira  derives  from  earlier 
examples  in  Palermo  and  dates  later  than  the 
mosque  of  Hakim.  (Curiously  enough,  the  first 
architect  of  Al-Azhar  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Sicilian). 


The  mo.sque  of  Hakim  is  a  convenient  peg  on 
which  he  hangs  other  digressions.  He  refers  to 
the  great  compound  piers  as  of  Lombardic  type, 
and  to  the  niche-pendentives  as  of  Romano- 
Ravennate  origin.  This  brings  him  lo  a  study 
of  various  12th  century  buildings  in  Palermo, 
leading  him  to  assert  that  the  latter  were  erected 
by  neither  Moslems  nor  Byzantines,  but  by 
natives  of  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  he  corrects 
what  appear  to  him  to  be  misguided  views  as  to 
Byzantine  influence  in  Italy,  and  next  a.scribes 


the  parti-coloured  marble  churches  of  Florence, 
Siena,  etc.,  to  Eastern  influence.  Returning  at 
length  to  the  mosque  of  Hakim,  he  states  that 
the  striking  termination  of  its  minaret  is  derived 
from  Indian  buildings  of  the  8th— loth  centuries, 
and  then  discusses  the  origin  of  minarets  in 
general.  At  the  mosque  of  Al-Aqmar  (1125)  he 
pauses  only  to  examine  the  origin  of  "stalac- 
tite" ornament,  first  found  here.  This  he 
believes  to  have  been  brought  from  Armenia 
(where  the  first-known  example,  at  Ani,  is  of  the 
late  nth  century)  by  John  the  Monk,  who  came 
from  Edessa  to  build  the  walls  of  Cairo  in  the 
nth  century.  He  rejects  earlier  examples  and 
various  fanciful  theories. 

The  pages  dealing  in  detail  with  the  origin  of 
the  horseshoe  arch  naturally  follow  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  Mosque  of  Damascus,  where  it 
was  first  used  constructively  and  systematically. 
Its  alleged  origin  in  Visigothic  Spain  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  second  part  of  Rivoira's  book.  He 
finds  his  earliest  examples  in  ancient  India,  some 
centuries  B.C.  On  the  Euphrates  he  finds  an 
early  example  dated  540  a.d.,  and  an  apse  which 
has  a  horseshoe  plan  occurs  in  the  same  district 
30  years  earlier.  Then  he  proceeds  to  state  at 
great  length,  and  not  always  very  clearly,  that 
Dieulafoy  and  others  are  centuries  at  fault  in 
dating  the  example  at  Amman  before  the  Mos- 
lem conquest,  and  a  thousand  years  in  error  at 
Firuzabad;  that  Ramsay,  Miss  Bell,  and  others 
have  antedated  the  Thousand  and  One  churches; 
and  that  the  arcade  at  Ctesiphon  was  derived 
from  Rome  ! 

This  is  somewhat  amusing  when  one  remem- 
bers that  Dieulafoy  himself  asserts  that  the 
Romans  borrowed  their  vaulting  from  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia  after  their  Parthian  conquests. 
The  latter  theory  forms  the  subject  of  Rivoira's 
next  digression,  and  his  conclusions  are  so  flatly 
in  contradiction  to  Dieulafoy's  that  no  via  media 
appears  possible.  However,  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  the  Persian  dome  has  already  been 
treated  at  some  length  in  this  magazine,*  and 
is  in  any  case  too  complicated  to  discuss  ade- 
quately here. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
the  early  churches  of  Armenia.  Interesting  and 
indeed  valuable  as  it  is,  the  connection  with  the 
origin  and  development  of  Moslem  architecture 
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is  not  very  apparent.  Ten  churches  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  with  copious  photographs. 
The  following  are  the  principal  conclusions  of 
the  author  :  that  the  churches  of  Etschmiadzin, 
reputed  to  be  as  old  as  the  3rd  century,  may  in 
general  be  ascribed  to  the  7th  century ;  that  the 
Armenians  invented  the  dome  with  a  drum,  the 
conical  masonry  roof  over  the  dome,  and  the 
open  bell-tower  (the  latter  possibly  derived  from 
the  open  storey  of  Moslem  minarets),  and  intro- 
duced the  use  of  blank  decorative  arcading 
(originally  invented  in  Italy),  but  that  they  did 
not  invent  the  pointed  arch;  and  that  most  of 
the  remaining  characteristics  of  these  churches 
— notably  the  plan,  the  masonry,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  dome  with  spherical  pendentives 
— originated  in  Rome  and  were  developed  by 
the  builders  of  Ravenna  and  Byzantium. 

The  last  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  and  painstaking  study  of  the  Visi- 
gothic churches  of  Spain,  with  the  object  of 
proving  that  the  horseshoe  arch  was  neither  in- 
vented there  before  the  Moslem  invasion,  nor 
brought  there  by  the  conquerors  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. Rivoira  concludes  that  it  did  not  appear 
in  Asturias,  the  Visigothic  mountain  kingdom, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  when  it 
was  brought  to  the  new  church  of  San  Miguel 
at  Escalada  [Plate  II]  by  "half-Arabic"  monks 
who  had  fled  from  Cordova,  where  the  Umma- 
yads  had  introduced  it  a  century  before  from  the 
early  8th  century  Ummayad  mosque  at  Damas- 
cus. In  proving  his  point,  he  describes  in  detail 
some  24  churches  round  which  controversy  has 
long  raged,  discussing  at  length  all  the  available 
historical  and  architectural  evidence,  but  always 
offering  an  independent  judgment.  This  byway 
has  been  traversed  by  many  recent  scholars, 
notably  Dieulafoy,  with  whom  on  this  occasion 
Rivoira  appears  to  agree  completely,  though 
neither  writer  mentions  the  other.  A  character- 
istic digression  in  this  part  of  the  book  is  in- 
serted to  show  that  the  so-called  "  Greek  "  cross 
is  really  Roman.  The  numerous  and  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  Spanish  churches  described 
are  followed  by  some  magnificent  views  of  the 
mosque  of  Cordova,  and  here  the  curtain  rings 
down  on  a  remarkable  display  of  arch^ological 
research  and  deduction,  sometimes  provocative, 
often  controversial,  but  always  interesting  and 
worthy  of  the  great  reputation  earned  by  Com- 
mendatore  Rivoira  in  his  previous  monumental 
work. 
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STUDIES  IN   PERUVIAN  TEXTILES 
BY    CYRIL  G.    E.    BUNT 


BROCADES   AND   EMBROIDERIES 

N  a  previous  article  it  was  shown  that 
the  weavers  of  old  Peru  were  in  no 
way  behind  their  brothers  of  the  old 
world,  either  in  their  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  intricacies  of  their  craft 
or  in  the  ability  with  which  they  exercised  it. 
The  more  deeply  one  probes  the  subject  the  more 
obvious  it  becomes  that  there  is  nothing  primi- 
tive about  the  artistic  products  of  their  looms. 
They  were  past  masters  in  their  craft.  They 
were  not  only  familiar  with  practically  all  known 
methods  of  beautifying  a  web,  but  they  em- 
ployed them  frequently,  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  good  taste. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  and  one  that  is  perhaps 
obvious  if  sometimes  forgotten,  that  all  our 
modern  types  of  weave  have  their  roots  in  the 
soil  of  antiquity.  Science  has  indeed  improved 
manipulation  and  facilitated  production,  but  has 
added  no  more  to  our  heritage.  And  in  study- 
ing the  textiles  of  ancient  Peru  the  fact  is 
brought  home  to  us  with  redoubled  force,  for,  as 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  her  arts  were  de- 
veloped in  splendid  isolation. 

Perhaps  the  zenith  of  her  artistic  expression 
was  reached  in  her  tapestry  weaving,  and  the 
long  period  over  which  this  excellence  was  main- 
tained shows  conclusively  that  she  inherited  a 
perfected  art.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  back,  we 
find  a  perfect  technique  and  a  high  grade  of 
execution.  If  anything,  in  fact,  the  tapestries  of 
the  early  period  (Tiahuanacu)  are  superior  to 
those  of  later  date. 

But  the  tapestries  demand  treatment  by  them- 
selves as  being  very  wonderful  things,  and  I 
hope  at  some  future  date  to  deal  with  them.  Just 
now  I  wish  to  speak  of  two  less  pretentious,  but 
quite  interesting,  modes  of  extra  decoration — 
brocading  and  embroidery — the  former  of  which 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  sense,  intermediate  be- 
tween ordinary  weaving  and  tapestry. 

If  we  except  quite  the  roughest  of  coarse 
mummy  wrappings  and  mattings,  it  is  quite 
exceptional  to  find  any  stuffs  without  some  kind 
of  ornamental  treatment.  It  may  either  be  con- 
structive or  superconstructive — woven  in  or 
added  afterwards.  Of  the  former  we  have 
various  stripes,  checks  and  figures,  the  result  of 
vari-coloured  warps  and  wefts,  or  supplementary 
warps  or  wefts — this  includes  brocading.  Of 
the  latter  we  have  painting,  reserve  dyeing, 
feather  mosaic,  etc.,  and  above  all  embroidery. 

When  we  consider  that  needle-craft  goes  back 
to  prehistoric  ages,  we  may  well  believe  that 
embroidery  as  a  method  of  decoration  may  be 


older  than  weaving  itself.  As  a  method  of 
artistic  expression  it  has  few  rivals  even  among 
primitive  peoples.  And  to  a  people  who  laid  so 
much  stress  upon  artistic  symbolism  as  did  the 
Peruvians,  it  must  have  been  a  very  popular  way 
of  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  their  garments; 
whether  for  daily  use  or  for  ceremonial  or 
funereal  purposes.  Embroidery  has  been  found 
of  all  degrees  of  excellence  on  these  textiles. 

But  in  the  past  the  term  "embroidery"  has 
often  been  misapplied  by  describers  of  Peruvian 
anticas,  for  much  that  is  at  first  glance  taken  tO 
be  embroidery  is  in  reality  brocading.  This  is, 
I  agree,  excusable  even  in  cases  where  a  scien- 
tific description  has  been  attempted,  for  there  is, 
indeed,  a  great  similarity,  and  it  is  only  by 
careful  examination  that  the  difference  in  some 
cases  can  be  noted. 

This  is  due  to  an  inherited  tendency  with  the 
Peruvians  to  run  the  stitches  of  the  true  em^ 
broideries  along  the  line  of  the  weft,  which, 
creating  a  strong  resemblance  to  brocading,  has 
resulted  in  the  two  techniques  being  bunched 
together  as  embroideries. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
is  of  course  that  whereas  brocading  is  inserted  on 
the  loom  during  the  process  of  weaving,  em- 
broidery is  added  later  with  a  needle  on  a  com- 
pleted web.  Thus  brocade  wefts,  whether  they 
run  the  whole  width  of  the  piece,  "floating" 
below  where  not  required,  or  are  merely  short 
lengths  of  yarn  sufficient  for  each  repeat  of  a 
figure,  are,  by  the  fact  of  every  line  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  pick  of  the  ground  fabric,  bound  to 
run  in  a  line  with  the  weft.  True  embroidery  on 
the  other  hand  is  free,  and  in  work  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  easily  recognised,  because 
its  stitchery  is  in  no  way  governed  by  the 
ground  it  is  worked  upon.  The  stitches  may  be 
taken  in  any  direction. 

With  the  products  of  Peru  it  appears  that 
although  examples  of  this  free  style  of  em- 
broidery are  found,  yet  the  greater  number 
follow  the  technique  of  brocading  in  deference  to 
traditional  methods  which  the  trade-guild  system 
under  which  the  weavers  lived  no  doubt  fostered. 
To  note  the  similarity  between  the  two  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  work  on  the  two  pieces 
shown  in  Plate  I,  a.  The  designs  upon  the 
dark  cloth  are  true  embroidery,  while  those  upon 
the  light  fabric  are  brocaded.  Superficially  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  the  difference. 

The  piece  on  the  left  is  of  Incan  manufacture 
and  is  a  close  weave  of  dark  brown  cotton  finely 
embroidered  with  geometrically  placed  bird 
figures  worked  in  brown,  black,  red  and  yellow 
wools.      The  yarns  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
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well  spun.  The  embroidery  is  well  executed  and 
must  have  been  done  with  a  fine  needle.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  work  was  done  with 
needles  made  of  thorns  {vide  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega),  but  although  such  an  implement  might 
conceivably  be  used  effectively  for  brocading,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  type  of  fine  embroidery 
could  not  have  been  so  worked. 

The  specimen  on  the  right  of  a  [Plate  I] 
(with  the  light  ground),  is  a  small  piece  in  rather 
coarse  natural  cotton — possibly  a  loin-cloth.  The 
lower  portion  is  ornamented  with  fish,  pumas 
and  other  animals  in  red  and  yellow  wools.  The 
band  above,  the  ornamentation  of  which  is  on  the 
reverse  side,  has  a  large  puma  in  yellow  with 
red  features,  a  portion  of  a  second  one,  and  a 
thrice  repeated  stepped  pedestal  with  spur- 
shaped  figures  in  grey  between.  The  yarns  used 
in  decorating  this  piece  are  coarser  and  more 
loose  than  in  the  previous  case.  In  the  band, 
(which  is  evidently  designed  to  fall  over  a  belt 
or  cord),  the  brocading  covers  the  ground  to  a 
greater  extent  and  develops  a  tendency  towards 
a  rep-like  appearance.  The  cumulative  evidence 
of  these  features  determines  the  piece  to  be  of 
late  coastal  type,  most  probably  under  Incan 
influence.  Of  the  two  pieces  shown  in  Plate 
I,  A,  the  loin-cloth  is,  I  think,  the  older,  but 
both  are  doubtless  ascribable  to  the  15th  century. 

The  next  example,  illustrated  in  Plate  I,  b, 
is  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  state,  but  I  show 
it  because  it  provides  a  very  good  example  of 
brocading  of  undoubted  Incan  age.     The  speci- 


men as  a  whole  consists  of  the  remnants  of  what 
must  have  been  at  one  time  a  characteristically 
fine  garment.  A  figured  band  remains  as  a 
border  to  a  piece  of  the  plain  cotton  cloth,  which 
was  evidently  decorated  at  intervals  with  a  series 
of  the  brocaded  figures,  three  of  which  only  have 
been  preserved.  They  are  worked  in  a  fine,  well- 
spun  yarn  of,  I  should  think,  alpaca  wool,  two 
in  dark  brown  and  one  in  a  bright  red  of  great 
richness. 

On  the  correct  side  they  have  every  appear- 
ance of  particularly  neat  embroideries,  and  they 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  such.  But  a  careful 
examination  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are  (and 
one  may  say  so  without  disparagement),  too 
perfect  to  be  embroideries.  Not  a  "  stitch  "  is 
out  of  its  correct  place — mechanically  precise 
best  describes  it  perhaps.  And  although  such 
precision  is  what  one  naturally  expects  in  bro- 
cade, it  is  nevertheless  a  peculiarly  good  example 
of  Incan  dexterity  in  this  branch  of  weaving. 

A  separate  spool  of  yarn  was  used  for  each 
figure  and  they  were  woven  in  loosely,  "float- 
ing" below  where  not  required  for  the  figure  and 
having  a  fair  sized  loop  at  the  ends  where  they 
turn  in  the  reverse  direction  after  each  throw  of 
the  weft. 

The  design  itself  is  one  of  those  composite 
figures,  frequent  in  later  Peruvian  art,  consisting 
of  two  human  heads  with  a  common  body  of 
conventionalised  form.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
cribed to  the  late  15th  or  early  i6th  century. 
{To  be  concluded.) 


SOME     ENAMELS    OF     THE    SCHOOL    OF     GODEFROID    DE 
CLAIRE.— VIL- 

P.    MITCHELL. 

j-~«T  will  now  be  possible  to  apply  the 
O/) tests  of  style  arrived  at  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
[the  enamelled  works  of  the  School  of 
kGodefroid— the  pedestal  of  a  cross 
from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  St.  Omer.=     The  description  of  the 


•Previous  articles  of  this  series:  I,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  85;  II, 
p.  16s;  III,  vol.  XXXV,  p.  34;  IV,  p.  92;  V,  p.  217;  Vi.'vol! 
xxxvi,   p.    18. 

2  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  M.  C.  de  Pas,  Conserva- 
teur  of  the  St.  Omer  Museum,  for  his  kindness  in  affording  me 
every  assistance  and  facility  in  examining  this  object  recently. 
As  the  nephew  of  the  author  of  the  important  paper  on  it 
in  the  Annalcs  Archdologiques,  vol.  xviii,  and  the  son  of  the 
artist  who  made  the  drawings  engraved  in  four  plates  (two 
in  illustration  of  a  later  paper),  in  the  same  volume,  he  is 
doubly  qualified  to  display  it  to  his  fellow  antiquaries.  Be- 
sides this  publication,  it  has  t>een  repeatedly  figured  or  des- 
cribed, in  whole  or  part,  and  its  relation  to  the  great  pedestal 
of  a  cross  set  up  by  Suger  at  St.  Denis,  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. (For  the  references  see  Burlington  Magazine,  vol. 
xxxiii,  pp.  60,  65). 
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subjects  included  in  the  decoration  of  this  superb 
piece,  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  them, 
and  the  symbolism  they  convey,  has  been  accom- 
plished already  by  M.  De.schamps  de  Pas  in  the 
Annales  Archeologiques,  and  a  brief  description 
will  therefore  suffice  to  supplement  the  views  on 
Plates  XIV,  XV.  The  pedestal,  of  gilt  copper, 
consists  of  a  domed  base  bordered  with  open- 
work foliage,  supported  by  figures  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  and  surmounted  by  half-figures  of 
their  symbolic  creatures ;  from  the  midst  of  these 
last  the  socket  for  the  cross  rises,  in  the  form 
of  a  square  pillar,  with  half-figures  of  the  Four 
Elements  among  foliage  on  the  capital.  The 
enamelled  decoration  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  domed  base,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  pillar. 
The  former  is  divided  by  arched  bands  into  four 
compartments  containing  subjects  representing 
Old  Testament  types  or  parallels  of  the  Redemp- 
tion : — Jacob  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the 
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Passover,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  Moses 
and  the  brazen  serpent.  The  four  faces  of  the 
pillar  are  occupied  by  rectangular  plaques  repre- 
senting four  further  types  :  —  Isaac  carrying  the 
wood,  the  Return  of  the  Spies  from  the  Promised 
Land,  Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  and 
Aaron  marking  the  tribe  of  Levi  (?)  As  re- 
marked by  I\L  Deschamps  de  Pas,  the  subjects 
represented  unite  in  proof  of  the  use  of  the 
pedestal  to  support  a  crucifix.' 

In  looking  at  this  remarkable  object  it  is  hard 
to  decide  which  to  admire  most,  the  modelling 
of  the  figures  and  foliage  in  gilt  bronze,  or  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  enamelled  decoration. 
The  gilding  of  the  metal  is  in  such  preservation 
as  to  give  ground  for  supposing  that  it  has  been 
renovated  at  some  time.  But  the  enamels  are  in 
almost  equally  fine  condition,  and  their  colour- 
ing is  so  brilliant  as  nearly  to  defy  description. 
They  include  not  only  the  usual  range  of  colours 
of  Godefroid's  school — shades  of  lapis  blue, 
shades  of  green,  turquoise  blue,  yellow,  white, 
red  of  the  usual  granular  consistency,  and  two 
shades  of  the  semi-translucent  purple  so  often 
referred  to  in  these  articles — but  two  others  of 
great  beauty  and  rarity  in  his  work,  a  semi- 
translucent  dark  sapphire  blue  (e.g.  nimbi  of 
Jacob  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  and  legs  of 
Isaac),  and  a  semi-translucent  dark  green  (e.g. 
Isaac's  nimbus,  and  a  patch  on  Elijah's  breast). 
Moreover,  the  colours  are  combined  and  gradu- 
ated, rather  by  juxtaposition  than  by  blending 
of  tints,  in  an  unusually  daring  manner.  Thus 
we  have,  besides  the  normal  shading  of  lapis 
blue  to  white  and  green  to  yellow,  such 
sequences  as  lapis  blue,  turquoise  blue,  green, 
yellow  (dress  of  widow  of  Sarepta) ;  scarlet,  lapis 
blue,  purple,  with  a  centre  patch  of  translucent 
green  (Elijah's  robe);  lapis  blue,  green,  yellow 
(Jacob's  outer  robe);  lapis  blue,  turquoise  blue, 
white  (Manasses'  robe).  There  are  various  spot- 
tings  and  mottlings  of  different  colours  (e.g.,  the 
column  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  doorway 
in  the  Passover  .subject),  and  the  colouring  of  the 
legs  and  feet  of  many  of  the  figures  in  variously 
contrasted  bright  enamels  is  very  striking. 

The  heads  and  hands  are,  as  usual,  reserved 
in  the  metal,  and  their  engraved  lines,  like  the 
inscriptions,  are  filled  in  with  dark  blue  enamel. 
The  enamelling  is  champleve,  but  a  small  ex- 


3  .'Vctual  height  12.4  in.  (31.5  cm.).  Underneath  the  dome 
is  a  central  socket  with  spreading  mouth,  apparently  for  a 
staff  to  carry  the  whole,  pedestal  and  cross  together.  M. 
de  Pas  tells  me  there  are  rectangular  enamelled  plaques, 
similar  to  those  on  the  pillar  of  the  pedestal,  in  the  Museum 
at  Calais,  which  he  conjectures  may  have  belonged  to  the 
cross.  The  late  M.  Molinier  suggested  that  a  cross  in  the 
village  church  of  Liessies,  d^p.  Nord,  decorated  with  enamels 
in  a  similar  style,  may  be  the  cross  belonging  to  the  pedestal. 
(Molinier  et  Marcou,  Exposition  retrospective  dc  I'art 
fratifais  [igoo],  p.  86). 


ample  of  cloisonne  occurs  in  the  bunch  of  grapes 
carried  by  the  spies,  executed  in  cloisonne  discs 
of  pale  green  on  a  ground  of  translucent  pale 
purple.  One  of  the  most  interesting  technical 
features  of  the  work  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
passed  hitherto  without  mention,  namely  the 
points  of  metal  interspersed  among  the  enamels 
to  key  them  to  their  base.  Such  a  use  of  metal 
points,  picked  up  with  the  tool  from  the  surface 
before  the  enamel  was  applied,  is  usual  in  the 
Hildesheim  and  other  North  German  enamels  of 
the  period,*  but  quite  exceptional  in  the  works  of 
the  Mo.san  School.  Here  it  is  confined  to  the 
convex  surface  of  the  domed  foot,  where,  from 
its  shape,  the  tendency  to  flake  off  would  be 
greatest — the  flat  plaques  of  the  pillar  do  not 
show  it — evidence  that  its  purpose  was  technical, 
not  decorative  as  v.  Falke  contends. 

The  question  for  decision  is  whether  this 
superb  work  is  by  Godefroid  de  Claire  himself, 
or  by  one  of  the  other  arti.sts  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  employed  the  same  methods,  but  with  per- 
sonal varieties  of  .style.  In  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  useful  to  include  for  consideration 
the  bronze  figure  of  the  Sea  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  published  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine  for  August,  1918,^  and  two  plaques  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  representing  respectively 
Naaman  bathing  in  the  Jordan  and  the  Baptism 
of  Christ.  [Both  shown  on  Pl.\te  XV].  These 
two  plaques  are  so  closely  akin,  both  in  the  .style 
of  drawing  and  in  their  inscriptions,  that  they 
are  obviously  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  More- 
over, after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  them  in  presence  of  the  enamels  of  the 
St.  Omer  pedestal,  I  think  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence  also  that  they  are  by  the  same  artist 
as  the  enamels  of  the  pedestal. 

The  colouring  of  the  Naaman  plaque  includes, 
as  usual,  shades  of  lapis  blue,  shades  of  tur- 
quoise blue,  shades  of  green,  yellow,  white,  red 
(granular  in  texture),  and  semi-translucent  crim- 
son-purple.°  The  colours  of  the  Baptism  plaque 
cover  much  the  same  range,  but  include  also  a 
translucent  green.'     The  drawing  of  the  nude 


*  F.S.,  pp.  108,  109.  (As  before,  the  Initials  F.S.  are  used 
to  indicate  v.  Falke  und  Frauberger,  Deutsche  Schmelzarbeiten 
des  Mittelalters.   1904). 

s  Vol.  xxxiii,  p.  59- 

6  From  the  Franks  Collection,  1884.  4  inches  =  io.i  cm. 
square.  The  plaque  is  thick  and  heavy,  richly  gilded,  and  a 
good  deal  warped  (perhaps  in  firing  the  enamel).  From  a 
photograph   kindly  supplied  by  Sir  C.   H.   Read. 

7  From  the  Spitzer  Collection.  (La  Collection  Sp<l:cr, 
Molinier  and  others,  vol.  I.,  p.  97).  It  measures  4.05  mches 
=  10.3  cm.  square,  and  forms  part  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  For  this 
photograph  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Breck, 
.'\ssistant-Director  of  the  Museum. 
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figures  should  be  compared  with  that  in  the  Bap- 
tism of  Constantine  on  the  Stavelot  triptych 
[Plate  XV]. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various  features 
of  the  work — drawing,  colouring,  method,  and 
inscriptions — it  appears  probable  that  the  St. 
Omar  pedestal  is  by  Godefroid  himself,  at  a 
stage  of  his  artistic  development  intermediate 
between  the  British  Museum  cross  [Article  II, 
Plate  V]  and  the  later  work  of  the  Henry  of 
Blois  and  the  Llangattock  and  Leroy  (Magniac) 
plaques  [Article  IV,  Plate  IX;  Article  III, 
Plates  VII,  VIII].  The  former  was  dated 
about  1 1 55;  the  latter  group  may  be  as  late  as 
1 165.  A  date  about  1160  seems  reasonable  for 
the  pedestal.'  Here  we  still  have  the  early 
habit  of  vertical  inscriptions  borrowed  from 
Byzantine  art,  but  the  faces  and  figure-drawing 
are  freer  and  more  fully  developed  than  in  the 
British  Museum  cross.  The  lettering  on  both 
is  very  similar.  On  the  Baptism  and  Naaman 
plaques,  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  later 
type  of  the  Henry  of  Blois  pieces  [Article  V, 
Plate  XI],  and  they  may  be  dated  about  1165. 
The  survival  of  vertical  inscriptions  again  shows 
that  to  be  no  safe  evidence  of  early  date.  In 
these  later  works  Godefroid 's  tendency  towards 
making  the  right-hand  stroke  of  his  A's  ap- 
proach the  vertical  is  pronounced,  and  the  letter- 
ing becomes  more  sprawling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  enamels,  so  daring  in 
colour  and  so  perfect  in  technique,  are  the  pro- 
duct of  Godefroid  himself,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  complete  mastery  of  his  art,  and  indulging 
his  taste  for   bright   and   varied   colour  to   the 

«Dr.  V.  Faike  dated  the  pedestal  about  1160  (F.S.,  p.  76), 
but  more  recently  has  assigned  it  to  Godefroid's  early  period, 
i.e.  about  1150.  (In  Lehnert's  Illustriertc  Geschichte  des 
Kunstgewcrbe's,   1,   pp.    268-q). 


fullest  extent.  While  expressing  this  opinion, 
however,  I  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  by  no 
means  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  as- 
sisted in  his  work  on  the  pedestal  by  some 
talented  pupil.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
modelling  of  the  figures  in  gilt  bronze.  The 
freedom  of  pose  and  the  variety  of  action  of  these 
figures  seem  to  be  somewhat  beyond  the  artistic 
power  of  Godefroid.  In  the  closely  related 
little  figure  of  the  Sea  at  South  Kensington, 
already  referred  to,  these  qualities,  as  well  as  the 
finish  of  the  work,  are  carried  still  further. 

Among  the  artists  trained  in  the  workshop  of 
Godefroid,  we  may  probably  reckon  both  Wibert 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whose  work  on  the  corona 
there  has  been  illustrated  [Article  VI,  Plate 
XII],  and  Nicholas  of  Verdun  himself,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  goldsmiths  of  the  12th  century. 
We  know  nothing  positive  of  Wibert's  earlier 
work,  however  ;  and  nothing  of  Nicholas's  before 
the  Klosterneuburg  altarpiece  of  1181,'  but  it  is 
obvious  that  such  achievements  must  have  been 
preceded  by  a  long  period  of  development. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  remarkably 
lively  style  of  some  of  the  figure-modelling  in 
bronze  on  the  St.  Omer  pedestal  were  due  to  the 
hand  of  one  of  these  brilliant  pupils  in  his 
younger  days,  rather  than  to  the  master's.  It 
is  hardly  profitable  to  speculate  more  definitely 
in  the  absence  of  fuller  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment.'" 


'  Fully  illustrated  in  Drexler  und  Strommer,  Der  Verduncr 
Altar  .  .  .  im  Stifle  Klosterneuburg,  1903.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  reliquary  in  the  Lyons  Museum  may  be  an 
early  work  of  Nicholas  under  the  influence  of  Godefroid.  (O. 
von  Falke,  Der  Dreikdnigenschrein  .  .  .  im  Coiner 
Domschatz,  p.   14.) 

i"  The  best  photographic  reproductions  of  the  pedestal  are 
those  in  Molinier  et  Marcou,  as  above,  pi.  26,  and  in  F.S., 
pi.   116.     Plate  XIV  herewith  shows  it  in  a  third  position. 

THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE     ARCHITECT     ON     ENGLISH 

FURNITURE 

BY   HERBERT  CESCINSKY 

IR  CHRISTOPHER   WREN   is, 

probably,  the  first  instance,  in  Eng- 
land, of  an  architect  who  included 
decorative  interior  woodwork  in  his 
sphere  of  operations.     Until  almcst 

the  la.st  decade  of  the  17th  century  the  joiner- 
designed    .small-panelled    woodwork     was     the 

general  rule.     John  Penhalow's  wall  panellings, 

of  oak  enriched   with   carvings  of  cedar,   with 

which  he  embellished  his  double  set  of  chambers 

in    Clifford's   Inn    in    1686,    were   probably   the 

earliest  departure  in  the  direction  of  the  use  of 

large  panels.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  .small 

panels  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  were  the 


direct  outcome  of  the  difficulties,  with  the  primi- 
tive tools  of  the  sawyer  and  joiner  at  that  date, 
in  the  cutting  and  preparing  of  large  surfaces. 
Added  to  these,  of  course,  was  the  fear  of  shrink- 
age on  the  part  of  the  joiner  responsible  for  the 
stability  of  his  woodwork.  Cutting  and  planing 
could  have  presented  few  problems,  however,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  but 
the  fashion  of  the.se  small  panels  died  hard. 
From  the  original  difficulties  of  the  sawyer  had 
grown  up  the  fear  of  shrinkage  or  warping,  and 
these  small  panels  had  become  a  tradition.  It 
remained  for  the  architect,  with  all  the  temerity 
of  ignorance,   to  boldly    design    large-panelled 
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wainscotings,  leaving  the  difficulties  of  manu- 
facture and  the  responsibility  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  these  large  panels  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  woodworker.  That  these  panels  did  shrink 
soon  after  they  were  first  made,  in  spite  of 
elaborate  seasoning  of  timber,  is  more  than 
probable;  the  large  bolection  mouldings  and 
deep  rebates  of  this  period  were  specifically 
intended  to  hide  such  shrinkage  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  later  daubing  with  paint  must 
have  been  frequently  necessary  to  hide  cracks 
and  open  joints.  We  see  these  panellings,  in  our 
museums  and  elsewhere,  stripped  of  their  mani- 
fold coats  of  paint,  but  the  re-jointing  of  panels 
which  has  been  done  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  not  so  evident. 

The  architect,  once  having  encroached  on  the 
domain  of  the  joiner,  and  in  the  case  of  wall 
panellings,  with  considerable  success,  turned 
his  attention  to  furniture,  and  here  the  want  of 
tradition,  coupled  with  absence  of  knowledge 
and  restraint,  were  immediately  manifested.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  appears  to  have  recognised 
his  limitations  and  to  have  left  furniture  alone, 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  his  pupil,  William 
Kent.  Much  of  the  furniture  at  Houghton  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  Kent's  shortcomings  as  a 
designer  of  furniture.  The  joiner,  who  could 
have  rendered  considerable  assistance,  and  who, 
in  later  years,  did  much  to  rationalise  this 
architect-designed  furniture,  had  not  yet  assimi- 
lated the  new  manner,  and  the  architect  had  to 
rely  on  his  own  unaided  imagination,  reinforced 
by  very  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  timber  or  of  furniture 
construction.  Thus,  the  early  efforts,  such  as 
the  cabinet  illustrated  in  Plate  I,  a,  can  only 
be  described  as  wooden  buildings  masquerading 
as  furniture.  This  cabinet  loses  something  of 
its  original  appearance  by  the  absence  of  its 
original  stand.  There  are  eight  doors  in  the 
piece;  five  with  panels  of  silvered  glass,  and 
three  of  simple  slabs  of  wood.  The  central 
arcaded  door  is  the  only  one  fitted  with  a  lock, 
the  others  all  open  by  releasing  spring  catches 
from  inside.  Thus  the  locking  of  this  central 
door  secures  every  other  door.  The  mouldings 
are  carved,  and  the  whole  cabinet  has  originally 
been  gilded  and  painted  with  crude  figures.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  overlaid  with  a 
coating  of  bitumen  varnish,  which  has  pustuled 
and  turned  to  a  dark-brown  shade.  On  its 
original  stand  or  base,  of  simple  classical  form, 
and  in  one  of  the  large  halls  of  this  period,  this 
cabinet  must  have  had  a  certain  stately  dignity 
to  compensate  for  the  otherwise  crude  design  as 
a  piece  of  domestic  furniture. 

In  Plate  I,  b,  we  have  this  style  in  its  more 
developed    form,    where    the   assistance   of   the 


joiner, — although  rather  ill-directed — is  notice- 
able. Vanbrugh  designed  several  pieces  of  this 
character  for  Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard. 
Considered  as  furniture,  it  is  hardly  more 
successful  than  the  previous  example. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  this 
association  of  architect  and  joiner  produced 
some  rather  noteworthy  results.  In  Plate  II,  c, 
is  illustrated  a  fine  mahogany  cabinet  at  Dudley 
House,  a  piece  where  the  somewhat  squat  pro- 
portions are  redeemed  by  the  quality  of  the 
mahogany  and  the  superb  workmanship.  This 
cabinet  is  certainly  pre-Chippendale,  although 
the  device  surmounting  the  akroter  of  the  pedi- 
ment might  have  suggested  a  model  for  the 
"Director,"  and  the  influence  of  the  architect 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  pediment  and 
frieze,  and  the  massing  of  the  lower  carcase. 
There  is  more  than  half  a  century  between  this 
mahogany  cabinet  and  Penhalow's  Clifford's 
Inn  room,  but  the  same  tradition  can  be  observed 
in  the  scrolled  pediment  of  the  former  and  the 
door  head  in  the  latter.  The  joiner  is  respon- 
sible for  such  details  as  the  cut-out,  or  bracket 
plinth, — the  double  staging  here  is  general  on 
the  bases  of  the  early  long-case  clocks, — the 
moulding  of  the  lower,  and  the  sash-barring  of 
the  upper  doors,  and  the  furniture — as  distinct 
from  the  architectural — carver  is  responsible  for 
the  central  tablet  of  the  frieze.  The  very  shallow 
break  of  this  tablet  should  be  noted,  as  this 
detail,  which  is  somewhat  rare,  appears  in  the 
next  example. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  the 
term  "architect"  became  the  fashionable  indi- 
cation of  a  profession,  as  distinct  from 
"joiner"  or  "cabinetmaker"  which  designated 
the  artisan.  Thus  Batty  Langley  styled  himself 
"architect,"  although  his  treatment  of  the 
Gothic  should  have  been  a  capital  offence.  Yet 
he  designed  a  good  deal  of  well-proportioned 
rational  furniture.  Many  others  followed  his 
example,  the  brothers  Halfpenny  for  example, 
and  dubbed  themselves  "architects"  without 
any  evident  claim  to  the  title.  Nearly  every 
caljinetmaker  who  published  a  book  of  furniture 
designs  began  with  an  illustrated  treatise  on  the 
Five  Orders.  Sheraton  added  chapters  on  per- 
spective, and  would  have  made  his  "Drawing 
Book  "  (note  the  title)  more  erudite  than  useful, 
if  his  subscribers  had  not  made  it  plain  to  him 
that  what  they  wanted  was  a  book  of  designs, 
not  a  treatise  on  drawing. 

Chippendale,  by  the  publication  of  his 
"Director,"  elevated  the  status  of  the  cabinet- 
maker, and  until  the  genius  of  Robert  Adam 
again  asserted  the  sway  of  the  architect,  the 
furniture  from  1754  until  about  1765  is  nearly 
all  designed  by  the  cabinetmaker.     In  this  note 
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we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  work  of  Adam ;  his 
style  (in  which  term  is  included  the  designs  of 
his  imitators)  is  so  unmistakeable  that  it  can  be 
recognised  at  a  glance. 

The  bookcase  illustrated  in  Plate  II,  d,  is 
an  exceptional  example  in  many  ways.  It 
belongs  to  the  latter  half,  possibly  the  last 
quarter,  of  the  i8th  century,  it  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  architect  very  strongly,,  and  yet  shows 
none  of  the  influence  of  Adam.  It  is  a  curious 
jumble  of  characteristics  as  early  as  the  carved 
surbase  and  plinth,  which  are  of  the  fashion  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  17th  century,  combined 
with  the  carved  paterae  at  the  corners  of  the 
lower  doors,  which  are  of  the  style  of  Hepple- 
white  (1788).  The  cornice  and  frieze  moulding 
are  purely  classical  in  detail,  and  the  central 
tablet  of  the  frieze  has  the  same  shallow  break 
as  in  Sir  John  Ward's  book-case  at  Dudley 
House.  This  tablet  is  veneered  with  satin- 
wood  (a  wood  not  used  before  about  1755),  and 
the  applied  carving  of  the  Satyr's  head 
enscrolled,  is  in  the  fashion  of  1730.  The  sash- 
barring  of  the  upper  doors  is  of  the  early  heavy 
section,  a  double-hollowed  astragul,  and  the 
squat  lower  carcase  is  a  direct  copy  from  the 
dado  of  the  Wren  period.  How  successful  this 
combination  of  details,  ranging  over  a  century, 
is,  the  photograph  will  show.  The  wood  is  a 
fine  straight-grained  Spanish  mahogany  which 
has  bleached  to  a  cinnamon  shade  with  the 
action  of  sunlight.  That  the  sun  has  been 
responsible  for  this  fading  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  from  the  cornice  down  to  about  three 
inches  below  the  top  style  of  the  upper  doors, 
the  wood  has  not  bleached.  Owing  to  its  height 
(the  bookcase  measures  8  ft.  11  ins.  from  the 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  cornice)  this  upper  portion 
would  be  beyond  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
entering  a  room  through  a  side  window.  The 
lower  carcase  is  only  2  ft.  10^  ins.  high.  The 
width  over  carcases  is  4  ft.  10  ins.,  depth  of 
upper  part  i  ft.  3 J  ins.,  of  the  lower  ift.  7  ins. 
Behind  the  lower  doors  are  four  drawers,  each 
the  full  width  of  the  carcase. 

This  piece  has  already  been  described  as  the 
creation  of  an  architect,  in  spite  of  many  details 
which  are  evidently  due  to  the  cabinet  maker. 
The  classical  character  of  all  the  mouldings 
counts  for  very  little,  as  these  details  were  the 
common  property  of  the  wood-working  trade  at 
this  period.  It  is  rather  the  general  proportions, 
the  pedestal  character  of  the  lower  part,  and 
especially  the  use  of  characteristics  which  collect 


the  fashions  of  a  century  in  the  one  example 
which  negative  the  idea  of  the  cabinet  maker  as 
its  creator.  The  influence  of  fashion  in  furni- 
ture, especially  during  the  Georgian  period,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  craftsman  who 
"made  for  stock," — to  use  the  modern  expres- 
sion,— would  not  endanger  his  chance  of  a  sale 
by  employing  an  out-of-date  fashion,  and,  in  a 
similar  way,  the  patron  seeking  the  advice  of 
the  cabinet  maker,  would  have  the  current 
fashion  recommended  to  him,  as  this  would 
necessitate  no  departure  from  the  existing  work- 
shop methods.  The  decline  of  marqueterie,  for 
example,  would  mean  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  marqueterie  cutter,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
a  craftsman,  especially  an  employer  of  labour 
such  as  Chippendale,  for  instance,  going  out  of 
his  way  to  suggest  an  extinct  fashion  to  his 
patrons  when  all  the  difficulties  of  execution 
were  considered. 

The  architect  would  be  under  no  such  disabili- 
ties, however.  He  could  allow  his  fancy  to  roam 
over  all  the  fashions  of  bygone  days,  and  once 
having  satisfied  his  client  with  a  design, — with 
all  inherent  difficulties  of  manufacture  either 
unknown,  or  studiously  kept  in  the  background, 
—the  sketch  would  be  passed  on  to  the  cabinet- 
maker, whose  business  it  would  be  to  realise 
the  architect's  idea  without  question.  He  could 
rationalise  any  incongruous  notions;  he  could 
insert  his  own  ideas  of  ornamental  detail,  if 
these  were  merely  suggested, — as  in  all  proba- 
bility they  were — on  the  sketch,  but  whether  the 
finished  piece  was  out-of-date  at  the  time  that 
it  was  made  was  not  his  concern. 

With  the  rise  of  Robert  Adam,  however,  this 
freedom  of  handling  was  denied  to  the  cabinet- 
maker. Adam  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  his 
detailed  drawings  in  the  Soane  Museum  are 
marvels  of  painstaking  accuracy.  That  Adam, 
in  his  turn,  learned  from  the  cabinet-makers  he 
employed  is  unquestionable;  his  later  drawings 
show  this  unmistakably  when  compared  with 
his  earlier  efforts,  but  from  first  to  last  every 
detail,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  shown  with  a 
careful  minuteness  which  precluded  even  a  crafts- 
man of  the  renown  of  Thomas  Chippendale,  from 
taking  liberties  with  Adam's  own  style.  That 
this  course  submerged  the  individuality  of  Chip- 
pendale is,  perhaps,  a  pity.  When  he  partially 
escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  Adam's  manner, 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  fine  library  table  at  Nos- 
tell,  for  example — the  result  of  such  freedom 
was  often  very  noteworthy. 
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RECENT   ACQUISITIONS    BY    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM 


OLLOWING  the  precedent  of  the 
past  years  some  account  is  given 
below  of  objects  acquired  by  the 
national  collections  during  the  year 
1919:  — 
he  British  and  Medieval  department  no 
single  acquisition  of  outstanding  importance  has 
been  made,  unless  the  group  of  Coptic  remains 
of  the  6th-7th  century  from  Wady  Garga,  near 
Asyut,  may  be  so  described.  These  objects  were 
obtained  as  the  result  of  excavations  conducted 
by  Mr.  R.  Campbell  Thomson  in  the  winter  of 
1913-14  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Research  and  Publication  Fund;  the 
Museum  is  indebted  to  the  Committee  for  the 
series  exhibited  in  the  Christian  Room. 
Although  the  site  in  some  ways  fell  short  of 
expectations,  the  cemeteries  especially  yielding 
little  of  interest,  the  series  contains  desirable 
additions  to  the  collection,  including  carved 
limestone,  ostraka,  painted  pottery  (chiefly  frag- 
ments), and  a  wall-painting  removed  from  a  villa 
a  short  distance  away.  This  was  unfortunately 
damaged,  and  has  needed  considerable  restora- 
tion ;  but  the  most  interesting  part,  a  kind  of 
emblema  or  inset  in  monochrome  representing 
the  Three  Children  in  the  Furnace,  has  remained 
almost  intact,  with  the  Coptic  inscription 
beneath  it — a  charming  little  design :  the 
restored  portions  surrounding  it  on  three  sides 
have  figures  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  and 
their  three  brothers.  The  unglazed  figured 
pottery  is  boldly  painted  with  human  and  animal 
subjects  or  conventional  patterns;  the  frag- 
ments of  one  pot  have  nude  figures  in  combat 
with  beasts  in  a  more  classical  style  than  that 
usually  met  with.  Short  notices  of  the  excava- 
tions and  the  wall-painting  were  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaelogy  for  July, 
1914,  and  January,   1916. 

Of  a  very  difTerent  school  of  art,  but  of  even 
greater  rarity,  is  a  silver  brooch  of  the  type  com- 
monly called  Celtic,  dating  from  about  780  a.d. 
This  specimen,  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Ramsden, 
Bart.,  has  no  history — but  it  is  a  singularly  fine 
example  of  a  school  which  displayed  an  infinite 
variety  in  detail  while  keeping  within  rigid 
bounds  in  general  type.  It  is  engraved  with  the 
elaborate  interlaced  ornament  characteristic  of 
the  time,  and  found  in  its  perfection  in  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  and  on  the  back  are  two 
applied  medallions  with  the  trumpet  coils 
reminiscent  of  the  British  art  of  eight  centuries 
earlier. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  R.J.  Steggles  of  a  bronze 
censer  cover  enriches  the  Museum  with  a  fine 
work  of  art.    This  is  of  bronze,  once  gilt,  with 


complicated  architectural  details  and  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelists  scattered  among  them 
in  the  manner  familiar  in  work  of  the  early  13th 
century  or  earlier.  Both  as  a  piece  of  design 
and  as  mere  casting  it  is  of  unusually  high 
quality. 

Another  fine  piece  of  work  among  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  year  is  the  panel  of  opus  anglica- 
luim  embroidery,  already  published  in  the 
Magazine  in  April  last,  the  bequest  of  the 
Condesa  de  Valencia  de  Don  Juan. 

Finally  there  should  be  mentioned  the 
generous  gift  by  Mr.  Bryan  Harland  of  his 
splendid  series  of  English  salt-glazed  wares. 
He  has  long  been  known  as  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector in  this  very  popular  field,  and  his  gift 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  finest  models, 
both  plain  and  painted    in  enamel  colours. 

Among  the  acquisitions  in  the  Ethnographi- 
cal section,  which  are  of  importance  in  the  studv 
of  primitive  art,  are  two  stone  fragments  from 
Costa  Rica,  presented  by  Mrs.  Church,  widow 
of  the  late  G.  E.  Church,  the  well-known 
traveller.  One  of  these  represents  the  head  of 
an  alligator  some  twenty  inches  long,  carved 
from  grey  volcanic  rock.  Though  primitive  in 
execution,  the  sculpture  displays  an  economy 
and  certainty  of  line  which  render  it  distinctly 
impressive.  The  other,  the  head  of  a  snarling 
puma  or  ocelot,  is  smaller — slightly  under 
eleven  inches  long — and  is  rather  more  natural- 
istic, but  equally  forcible. 

Another  important  acquisition  is  the  upper 
portion,  44  inches  long,  of  a  large  wooden  idol 
from  Rarotonga,  of  rather  complicated  design. 
The  end  represents  the  head  and-  arms  of  the 
god,  while  from  his  chest  projects  horizontally 
a  row  of  miniature  figures  of  the  same  deity. 
The  whole  is  cut  from  solid  wood  of  extreme 
hardness.  The  style  of  the  carving  is  interest- 
ing. In  both  the  main  and  subsidiary  figures, 
particular  stress  is  laid  upon  certain  features  of 
the  bodv,  eyes,  ears,  mouth  and  arms.  These 
are  depicted  in  rather  exaggerated  form  by  bold 
outlines  in  high  relief.  The  repetition  of  the 
subsidiary  figures,  each  exhibiting  the  same  ex- 
aggerated features,  gives  a  geometrical  cast  to 
the  design  as  a  whole,  almost  overshadowing 
the  naturalistic  origin.  Other  specimens  of 
wood  carving  from  the  .same  island,  already  in 
the  British  Museum,  show  that  similar  designs 
frequentlv  degenerated  into  purely  geometrical 
ornament  in  which  all  trace  of  the  original 
naturalistic  motif  was  lost. 

A  small,  but  important,  series  of  textiles,  from 


ancient   graves   in 


various   cemeteries    in    Peru, 


was  also  acquired.     These  exhibit  great  variety 
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and  perfection  of  technique  and  colour.  The 
designs  consist  in  the  main  of  figures  of  men, 
beasts  and  birds,  singly  or  in  combination,  and 
are  appHed  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  balance 
to  the  space  which  they  are  intended  to  cover. 
The  colours  have  a  wide  range  and  are  distri- 
buted with  equal  regard  to  proportion. 

The  accessions  to  the  Department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  during  the  year  were  in 
large  part  the  result  of  the  activities  of  British 
forces  and  of  individual  officers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean regions. 

The  British  Salonika  Force  had  formed  a 
small  museum  at  Salonika  of  objects  found  in 
the  course  of  trench-digging  and  other  military 
works.  By  the  good  offices  of  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  (General  Milne)  and  of 
the  Greek  Government,  the  greater  part  of  the 
collection  was  shipped  for  England.  It  was 
designed  in  the  first  instance  for  the  National 
War  Museum,  but  found  a  more  appropriate 
home  in  the  British  Museum.  It  included  two 
sepulchral  reliefs,  a  colossal  bust,  and  part  of  a 
draped  female  portrait  statue.  The  smaller 
antiquities  included  an  admirable  Attic  bronze 
helmet,  a  fine  bronze  cup,  a  Corinthian  vase, 
and  many  fragments  of  early  pottery. 

In  connection  with  the  British  advance  in 
North  Syria,  a  remarkable  bronze  mask  of  a 
parade  helmet  was  brought  from  Aintab  in  North 
Syria,  and  was  given  by  Miss  Borthwick.  It 
is  akin  to  the  masks  found  at  Ribchester,  Mel- 
rose, and  elsewhere  through  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  face  is  a  decadent  rendering  of  a  type  of 
the  grand  style.  The  period  during  which  such 
helmet  masks  were  in  use  appears  to  have  been 
the  2nd  century  a.d. 

Two  officers  of  the  Museum  on  active  service. 
Captains  Forsdyke  and  Pryce,  obtained  at  Cairo 
and  presented  a  singular  bearded  head  in  stag's 
horn  which  was  originally  found  in  Crete.  It 
appears  to  be  the  head  of  a  staff  of  the  Minoan 
period. 

A  British  soldier  at  Canopus  in  Egypt  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  in  the  sand  an  admir- 
able turquoise  head  of  Tiberius.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent portrait,   and  very   finely   worked. 


In  the  remote  region  north-east  of  the  Cas- 
pian, an  officer  purchased  a  Greek  chalcedony 
scarabaeoid,  with  an  intaglio  of  Victory  as  a 
charioteer,  driving  a  two-horse  chariot. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Parthenon  Frieze,  when  it  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  the  Post  Office  Tube  under  Holborn, 
the  fine  corner  piece  of  slab  36  of  the  North  Side 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Dumville-Botterell,  of 
Colne  Park,  Essex.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  piece,  which,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing, belonged  once  to  Athenian  Stuart  {Times, 
July  15,  1919)  was  found  some  twenty  years  ago 
in  a  garden  rockery  at  Colne  Park.  It  gives 
the  upper  part  of  a  rider,  and  the  head  of  one 
of  the  horses,  and  is  the  most  important  original 
fragment  of  the  frieze  that  has  been  added  to 
the  museum  for  many  years. 

Among  the  ordinary  accessions  of  the  year, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

Gold  Ornaments. — A  necklace  of  poppy 
seed-vessel  beads  and  a  central  lion's  head 
pendant,  from  Acarnania. 

Silver. — A  small  seated  statuette  of  Jupiter 
with  the  thunderbolt,  from  the  Home  collection 
of  silver,  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  find 
of  silver  statuettes,  made  at  Macon  in  1764. 
Eight  figures  from  this  find  passed  to  the 
Museum,  from  Payne  Knight's  collection,  in 
1824,  and  the  new  figure  is  now  exhibited  with 
them. 

Bronze. — A  bronze  statuette  of  a  gladiator, 
formerly  in  the  Gr^au  Collection,  was  purchased 
at  the  Hermann  Weber  sale.  It  is  an  interesting 
rendering  of  a  Samnite  gladiator  appealing  for 
the  verdict  of  the  public. 

A  fragment  of  a  bronze  relief,  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Achilles,  appears  to  be  a  part  of 
the  series  on  the  so-called  tensa  Capitolina  at 
Rome.     It  was  bought  at  the  same  sale. 

Vases. — These  included  a  kylix,  signed  by 
the  potter  Archeneides,  not  previously  repre- 
sented in  the  Museum,  and  a  bowl  with  reliefs 
in  black  ware,  showing  scenes  from  the  Odys- 
sey. The  vase  is  published  in  Annali  dell'  In- 
stituto,  1875,  Tav.  N. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE    NEW    EL    GRECO    IN    THE    NATIONAL  GALLERY 
BY    W.    G.    CONSTABLE 


r  is  a  welcome  and  refreshing  thing 
that  the  latest  addition  to  the 
National  Gallery  should  be  a  work 
whose  importance  is  primarily 
►aesthetic,  and  not  literary  or  histori- 
cal. The  Agony  in  the  Garden  [Plate  ]  has 
already  almost  justified  its  purchase  by  the  in- 


terest it  has  arou-sed,  not  only  among  artists  and 
connoisseurs,  but  among  the  general  public. 
The  Director  and  Trustees  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  courage  and  discernment;  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  purchase  had  to 
be  decided  upon  before  the  picture,  which  was 
excessively   dirty,   could    be    properly   cleaned. 
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Probably,  however,  to  this  thick  coating  of 
grime  undisturbed  for  centuries,  the  painting 
owes  its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Though 
slightly  damaged  in  two  or  three  places,  it  has 
been  skilfully  repaired  and  cleaned,  and  now 
stands  much  as  it  must  have  appeared  when  it 
left  the  artist's  hands.  Originally  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Salesas  Nuevas  of  Madrid,  it  is  one 
of  several  versions  of  the  same  subject  painted 
by  El  Greco,  another  example  being  at  Lille. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cossio  in  his  exhaustive 
monograph  on  El  Greco  (No.  80  in  the  Cata- 
logue Raisonn6).  Comparing  it  unfavourably 
with  the  Lille  picture,  he  considers  it  as  "  more 
moderate  but  at  the  same  time  more  insignifi- 
cant"; and  describes  it  as  deteriorated  and 
badly  repainted.  Evidently,  the  condition 
caused  Cossio  to  make  only  a  very  superficial 
examination,  for  the  painting  is  an  important 
and  characteristic  work.  It  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  at  his  best  a  great  master  of 
expressive  design  who  is  little  known  in  this 
country.  Hitherto,  the  only  examples  of  El 
Greco  on  public  exhibition  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  the  Luigi  Cornari  (or  St.  Jerome)  and 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Money  Changers  from 
the  Temple,  both  in  the  National  Gallery;  the 
first  of  which  was  probably  painted  before  El 
Greco  settled  in  Spain,  and  the  second  at  some 
date  between  1584  and  1594,  while  the  painter 
was  still  to  some  extent  under  Italian  influence. 
The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  however,  dates 
from  El  Greco's  last  period  (1604-1614)  when  he 
had  shaken  himself  free  from  borrowed  methods 
and  current  conventions,  and  developed  his  own 
peculiar  means  of  expression  to  their  fullest 
pitch,  without  compromise  or  concession. 
Chiefly,  El  Greco  is  remarkable  for  his  rare 
power  of  design  in  three  dimensions;  that  is,  he 
secures  rhythm  not  merely  on  a  flat  surface,  but 
also  to  and  from  the  spectator.  Many  painters 
have  achieved  three-dimensional  quality  in 
various  parts  of  their  pictures;  but  very  few 
have  given  plastic  character  to  the  whole. 
Cezanne  is  one ;  El  Greco  is  another.  For  this 
purpose.  El  Greco's  technique  is  closely 
adapted.  He  treats  the  human  figure,  not  so 
much  as  a  complex  of  related  parts,  which  is  to 
be  given  tactile  quality,  but  as  a  unit  in  design. 
Thus,  the  figure  may  be  elongated,  its  propor- 
tions altered,  its  anatomy  disregarded,  its  size 
in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  picture  arbit- 
rarily determined,  in  the  interest  of  design. 
Lighting  is  rarely  naturalistic,  but  is  arranged 
so  that  it  gives  the  lines  and  masses  required. 


Colour,  again,  is  distributed  to  carry  out  the 
rhythm  of  the  design,  and  to  give  plastic  feel- 
ing; and  apart  from  the  question  of  beauty  of 
surface,  the  brushwork  is  used  to  accentuate 
dominant  features. 

These  characteristics  are  markedly  present  in 
the  National  Gallery  El  Greco.  The  solid,  three- 
dimensional  quality  of  the  work  inspires  an  in- 
tense sense  of  reality.  The  world  created  may 
not  be  the  world  of  the  spectator ;  it  is  a  region 
of  almost  melodramatic  Sturm  und  Drang;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  entirely  convincing.  The  pic- 
ture gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  gloom,  of  feverish 
restlessness,  of  almost  savage  intensity,  mainly 
by  virtue  of  design  and  colour  working  in  har- 
mony. There  are  few  straight  and  no  horizon- 
tal or  vertical  lines,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to 
give  a  feeling  of  stability  or  repose.  Instead, 
there  are  angular,  arrow-headed  forms,  especi- 
ally marked  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canvas  and 
in  the  lower  right  hand  corner.  The  eye  is 
given  no  rest,  but  is  carried  along  one  line  only 
to  encounter  another  sharply  opposed  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  all  these  unstable  elements  are 
composed  into  a  unity,  and  centre  on  the  figure 
of  Christ;  whose  treatment  as  a  single  and  in- 
divisible motive  in  the  design  is  empha.sized  by 
the  method  of  handling  the  folds  of  the  robe. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Apostles  within  an 
elliptical  form  not  only  assists  the  composition 
as  a  whole,  but  gives  the  group  a  remote  and 
detached  quality.  The  figure  of  the  angel  is 
treated  in  a  less  masterly  way,  for  though  its 
lines  carry  out  the  general  intention  admirably, 
the  figure  itself  is  rather  wooden  and  inexpres- 
sive. The  colour  has  a  certain  steely  brilliance, 
obtained  by  skilful  juxtaposition  of  tints,  re- 
markably little  unmixed  colour  being  used.  By 
the  same  means,  solidity  and  texture  is  given  to 
individual  parts  of  the  picture,  and  plastic 
quality  to  the  whole.  For  example,  the  crimson 
of  Christ's  robe  is  thrown  into  high  relief  and 
marked  out  as  a  focus  of  interest  by  the  colours 
surrounding  it,  especially  the  greenish  blue  of 
the  lower  folds.  The  various  planes  are  placed 
in  relation  by  similar  means,  notably  by  the 
contrast  of  the  cool  colour  of  the  clouds  and  sky 
compared  with  the  warmer  yellowish  brown  of 
the  rocks  and  foreground. 

The  picture  is  in  brief  such  a  remarkable 
achievement,  both  ae.sthetically  and  technically, 
and  in  its  adju.stment  of  means  to  an  end,  that 
it  is  likely  to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon 
British  art. 
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REVIEW 

La  Peinture  Ancienne  au  Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts 
d'Anvers.  By  Pol  de  Mont.  Brussels  (G.  van  Oest  and 
Cie). 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  type  which  every 
student  knows  how  to  value  and  has  constantly 
recurring  occasions  to  feel  grateful  to.  Of  the 
eight  or  nine  hundred  pictures  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum,  close  upon  150  are  here  reproduced, 
mostly  in  very  satisfactory  half-tone  illustrations. 
The  selection  comprises  a  large  proportion  of 
such  pictures  as  offer  considerable  interest  to  the 

A   MONTHLY    CHRONICLE 

Exhibition  of  Renoirs  at  the  Chelsea 
Book  Club. — To  understand  Renoir  it  is  per- 
haps as  necessary  to  study  his  minor  works  as 
his  large  and  deliberate  compositions,  for  Renoir 
was  a  singularly  instructive  artist.  This  gives 
a  special  interest  to  the  present  exhibition,  where 
he  can  be  seen  in  a  great  variety  of  periods, 
moods  and  subjects.  There  is  an  early  portrait 
of  a  boy,  tight  and  precise  in  its  drawing  but 
marvellous  in  the  finer  of  its  flesh  tints,  and  its 
research  for  atmospheric  colour.  Another 
"tight  work,"  though  I  think  of  later  date,  is 
the  picture  of  two  women  washing  clothes  by 
the  side  of  a  stream.  Here  the  forms  are 
modelled  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and 
delicacy,  with  a  process  of  minute  hachurcs 
almo.st  like  the  stippling  of  some  Victorian 
water-colour  painters.  One  recognizes,  none 
the  less,  the  great  qualities  which  flower  more 
freely  and  fully  in  the  later  work,  the  care  and 
amplitude  of  his  drawing,  the  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  colour. 

Renoir  occupies  such  a  great  position  in 
modern  art,  his  reputation  has  grown  so  steadily, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Burlington 
Magazine  to  devote  some  articles  to  a  critical 
exposition  of  his  genius.  We  propose  to  take 
advantage  for  this  purpose  of  the  elaborate  work 
on  him  which  M.  Vollard  has  been  writing  and 
which  will  appear  in  a  few  months'  time.  In 
the  meanwhile  we  reproduce  here  two  of  the 
works  now  on  view  at  Chelsea.  One  is  a  large 
sanguine  drawing  of  a  mother  and  child 
[Plate  a],  in  which  Renoir  shows  his  peculiar 
feeling  for  the  full  soft  contours  of  young 
children  and  his  quick  sympathy  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  movement.  The  other  is  probalily  a 
late  work  [Plate  b]  .  It  has  certainly  that 
peculiar  breadth  and  volume  in  all  the  masses 
which  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  long 
career.  R.F. 

Leicester  Galleries.  Recent  Sculpture 
BY  Jacob  Epstein. — In  the.se  sixteen  pieces   of 


art  historian,  but  only  too  rarely — as  experience 
shows — are  reproduced  by  the  average  com- 
mercial photographer.  The  ideal  for  students  is 
of  course  the  catalogue  in  which  every  picture 
in  the  gallery  is  reproduced,  but  failing  that  even 
selections,  when  made  with  as  much  discern- 
ment and  catholicity  as  the  present  one,  are  use- 
ful and  welcome  enough.  M.  Pol  de  Mont,  the 
director  of  the  gallery,  contributes  an  introduc- 
tion, brief  and  to  the  point. 

T.  B. 


sculpture,  Mr.  Epstein  shows  himself  in  a  more 
restrained  and  academic  mood  than  in  some 
previous  work.  The  series  of  heads,  chiefly  in 
bronze,  which  comprises  all  but  one  of  the  ex- 
hibits, displays  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
modeller's  art  than  of  the  sculptor  in  stone. 
Almost  invariably,  the  artist  secures  excellent 
realization  of  the  quality  of  human  flesh  ;  which, 
combined  with  a  satisfying  sense  of  structure 
and  skilful  simplification  of  surface  forms,  makes 
his  work  comparable  to  earlier  Greek  sculpture 
in  its  expressive  vitality.  This  quality,  con- 
spicuous in  the  four  Studies  of  a  Babe, 
Nan,  and  Lillian  Shelley,  is  on  occasion 
lost  as  in  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  owing  to 
the  desire  to  give  individuality  and  character. 
But  when,  as  with  An  American  Soldier, 
the  two  are  combined,  the  sculptor  is  at  his  best. 
One  device  employed  by  Mr.  Epstein,  which 
resembles  that  employed  by  Rodin  in  figure  sub- 
jects, is  to  represent  different  parts  of  the  face 
in  different  phases  of  the  same  movement ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Marguerite  Nielka,  pro- 
duces a  vivid  effect  of  mobility  of  feature.  But 
in  the  head  of  the  large  standing  figure  of  Christ 
newly  risen  from  the  tomb,  it  seems  superfluous. 
This  figure  is  less  realistic  and  more  sculptural 
in  character  than  the  other  work.  Its  dignitv 
and  impressiveness  are  largely  due  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  treatment,  and  the  use  of  vertical  lines 
in  the  design,  emphasized  by  the  poise  of  the 
head.  The  hands  are  skilfully  arranged  so  as 
not  to  mar  this  effect.  In  one  respect,  however, 
Mr.  Epstein  pays  the  penalty  to  which  every 
sculptor  is  liable,  as  a  result  of  being  able  to 
work  in  three  dimensions;  that  he  cannot  dictate 
the  spectators'  view  point.  The  profile  of  the 
Christ  from  its  right  is  admirable;  but  from  the 
front,  the  thin  edge  of  the  strip  of  grave-cloth 
hanging  on  the  right  arm  weakens  the  general 
effect;  and  from  the  left,  the  outline  is  dull  and 
uninteresting. 
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LETTERS 

MILANESE  ARMOURERS'  MARKS. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  with  regard  to 
some  statements  in  Mr.  Camp's  very  interesting 
paper  upon  the  Missaglia  helmets  contained  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Burlington  Maga- 
zine, 

In  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Missaglias  he  states  that  in  1469  Antonio  came 
into  possession  of  a  "  rolling  mill."  Now  by  a 
rolling  mill  we  understand  a  mill  in  which 
metal  is  rolled  into  sheets  or  plates  of  various 
sizes — I  question  if  rolling  mills  had  come  into 
existence  at  that  date,  and  think  a  battering  mill 
would  be  the  truth.  This  would  be  a  mill 
worked  by  water  power  in  which  the  steel  was 
battered  or  beaten  by  large  hammers  into  sheets 
of  different  thicknesses  and  sizes,  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  armourers  by  the  "bundle".  I 
may  say  that  I  have  examined  a  great  quantity 
of  armour  during  the  past  thirty  years  and 
more,  and  have  not,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  found  any  sign  of  the  peculiar  marks 
nearly  always  left  by  the  mill  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal  in  the  process  of  rolling.  In  some 
very  late  armour  these  marks  may  sometimes 
be  seen,  but  upon  the  inside  of  armour  of  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries  I  have  never  met  with 
it.  There  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  a  mounted  suit  of  the 
17th  century  on  which  these  marks  are  seen. 
They  go  in  lines  in  various  directions,  showing 
that  the  metal  was  rolled  in  several  ways,  instead 
of  in  one  only  as  at  present.  In  the  picture  by 
Jan  Brueghel  and  Hendrick  van  Balen,  down 
in  the  right  hand  corner  is  seen  a  battering  mill, 
with  a  man  and  boy  at  work.  I  have  seen  just 
such  a  mill  worked  by  water  power  used  in 
Cornwall  for  breaking  up  ore  and  hard  stones, 
and  the  only  thing  which  strikes  one  about  the 
use  of  it  is,  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
slow  process  to  beat  out  a  sheet  of  metal.  I 
feel  sure  that  it  would  take  more  powerful 
machinery  than  they  possessed  in  the  15th 
centurv  to  roll  plates  of  steel. 

With  regard  to  the  crown  over  the  Missaglia 
mark,  Mr.  Camp  suggests  that  it  was  not  used 
until  the  family  had  been  ennobled,  but 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  other  armourers' 
marks  in  which  a  crown  of  various  kinds  forms 
a  part.  These  crowns  cannot  mean  that  all 
these  armourers  and  sword  makers  were 
ennobled  !  I  take  it  that  these  crowns  were  only 
decorations,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Missaglias 


a  very  beautiful  one.  The  many  armourers  of 
Madrid  used  marks  with  most  elaborate  crowns 
over  various  monograms  and  animals. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  challenge  is 
that  the  particular  shape  of  a  helmet  was  the 
exclusive  property  of  one  armourer.  Mr.  Camp 
seems  to  imply  this,  and  I  take  him  to  mean 
that  no  other  armourer  besides  the  Missaglias 
dared  produce  a  helmet  of  this  classic  form. 
Surely  the  fashion  and  shape  of  armour  and 
helmets  was  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  and  belonged 
to  no  one  set  of  armourers.  The  different 
salades  and  armets  were  made  by  all.  Helmets 
of  this  classic  form  were  used  greatly  by 
the  Venetians,  decorated  with  gilded  scroll 
work  and  covered  with  velvet,  and  probably 
many  would  be  made  in  their  own  workshops. 
Again,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Camp's  attempt  to 
ascribe  a  particular  helmet,  marked  with  one  of 
the  various  Missaglia  marks,  to  one  of  the 
several  brothers,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
we  know  the  Missaglias  managed  a  large  busi- 
ness, and  their  time,  as  now  in  a  similar  case, 
would  be  greatly  taken  up  with  direction  and 
correspondence  alone,  so  that  their  personal 
work  would  not  probably  be  of  any  great 
quantity.  All  armour  coming  from  the  workshops 
where,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  picked  and  clever 
workmen  were  employed,  would  be  stamped 
with  one  or  other  of  the  family  marks.  I  do 
not  intend  to  say  that  the  brothers  never  did 
any  of  the  work  themselves — for  they  were 
doubtless  past  masters — but  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  ascribe  any  particular  piece  with 
an  approach  to  certainty,  when  the  factory,  as  we 
may  call  it,  turned  out  armour  in  such  quantity 
and  of  such  fine  quality.  It  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Missaglias  themselves 
to  have  produced  by  personal  work  anything 
near  the  number  of  suits  we  know  they  must 
have  supplied  to  various  nobles  and  courts.  We 
must,  I  think,  be  content,  when  we  see  a  helmet 
or  piece  of  armour  having  their  interesting 
stamps  upon  them,  to  accept  them  as  coming 
from  their  workshops,  having  first  passed  their 
personal  inspection. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Paul   Hardy. 

Dear  SiR.^Mr.  Paul  Hardy  is  quite  right 
— there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  "  batter- 
ing "  mill,  but  a  mill  is  so  closely  associated  with 
the  idea  of  "rolling"  that  this  misdescription 
was  easy. 
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Mr.  Hardy  does  not  refer  to  my  first  and 
alternative  conjecture  as  to  the  date  when  a 
crown  first  formed  a  part  of  the  Missaglia  mark, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  been 
appointed  armourers  to  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Milan.  That  a  crown  could  be  assumed  by  any 
armourer  or  swordmaker  of  the  15th  century 
merely  as  a  decoration,  and  not  as  a  sign  of 
royal  or  ducal  patronage,  I  think  unlikely  unless 
it  had  previously  been  adopted  as  a  Guild  or 
Town  mark. 

I  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  particular 
shape,  or  classic  form,  of  a  helmet  was  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  armourer.  The  point 
was  that  close  copies,  or  nearly  identical  con- 
tours, stamped  with  marks  simulating  those  of 
the  Missaglia  were  unlikely  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  members  of  a  fraternity  working  in 
the  same  town  and  therefore  not  improbably  in 
the  same  street.  All  might  be  of  similar  fashion, 
none  would  be  identical.  If  upon  the  reopening 
of  the  Wallace  Collection  Mr.  Hardy  will  com- 
pare the  Armet  85  (fig.  H,  pi.  H,  November 
issue)  with  the  Armet  84,  he  will  see  that 
although  of  the  same  fashion  there  are  unmis- 
takable differences  in  contour  and  workmanship. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Hardy's  last  question,  it 
will  never  be  known  how  far  a  particular  piece 
was  the  personal  work  of  the  master,  and  how 
much  of  it  the  work  of  his  assistant.  I  do  not 
think  that  on  a  question  of  this  kind  the  practice 
of  our  own  day  with  that  of  the  15th  century 
can  be  safely  compared — the  farther  we  go  back 
the  more  personal  service  becomes — this  is 
noticeable  even  within  the  brief  span  of  one  life- 
time. No  doubt  the  practice  was  for  the  assist- 
ant armourers  to  forge  up  a  piece  in  the  rough 
to  templets  or  other  patterns,  and  that  these 
pieces  were  finished  and  stamped  by  the  master- 
smith.  As  the  master's  business  grew,  and  the 
skill  of  his  assistants  increased,  it  is  possible 
that  the  master's  work  ultimately  became  merely 
one  of  inspection.  Conflicting  with  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  pieces  existing  to- 
day carry  no  armourer's  marks,  nor  is  there 
evidence  that  of  the  large  output  of  the  Missa- 
glia workshops  all  bore  the  master's  stamp. 
Yours  faithfully, 

S.  ].  Camp 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  G. 
F.  Hill's  letter  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Burlington.  1  had  long  ago  noted  the  mark 
on  the  .shoulder-plate  of  the  Alfonso  Duke  of 
Calabria  medal  and  I  believe  Mr.  Hill  is  right  in 
thinking  that  I  attracted  his  attention  to  it.  I 
had  not  noticed  the  one  on  the  Gonzaga  medal. 
Both  these  marks  might  be  Milanese,  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  so,  for  it  is  known 
that    although    there    were    many    working    ar- 


mourers in  other  cities,  Milan  in  the  15th  century 
supplied  all  the  Princes  of  Italy  with  their  finest 
armour.  I  can  only  make  a  hazardous  guess 
as  to  the  armourer  who  may  have  used  the  mark 
A. A.  on  the  Gonzaga  medal  of  1447  or  1448. 
He  may  have  been  Anrigolo  d'Arconate,  of 
whom  we  have  records  in  1428  and  1446.  He 
was  probably  the  son  of  Donato  d'Arconate 
magister  ab  armis,  working  in  1406.  In  1428 
Anrigolo  entered  into  partnership  with  Am- 
brogio  da  Birago,  and  in  1446  we  find  him  in 
partnership  with  Ambrogio  da  Binago,  who 
later  would  appear  to  have  been  working  at 
Lyons,  from  1458  to  1483,  where  an  Antonio  da 
Binago,  probably  his  son,  was  an  armourer 
from  1482  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  similarity  of  the  names  Birago  and  Binago 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  applied  to 
one  armourer,  but  both  Birago  and  Binago  exist 
as  places  and  Ambrogio  was  a  favourite  name  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  Ambrose.  Birago  is  20k. 
from  Milan  on  the  way  to  Como,  Binago  8k. 
S.E.  of  Varese,  and  from  both  neighbourhoods 
came  many  Milanese  armourers.  The  mark  on 
the  Alfonso  medal  of  1481,  AS.\,  I  had  never 
been  able  to  identify,  but  on  again  looking  into 
the  matter  I  will  make  a  wild  guess.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  15th  century,  there  was  at  Milan 
a  family  of  armourers  named  de'  Seroni,  Serono 
or  Saronno,  which  no  doubt  came  from  Saronno 
19k.  N.N.W.  of  Milan,  and  can  be  traced  down 
to  1539-  In  1483  we  find  two  brothers,  both  ar- 
mourers, named  Cristoforo  and  Antonio.  A 
later  document  calls  the  latter  Ambrogio,  so  it 
is  quite  possible  that  his  complete  name  was 
Antonio  Ambrogio.  It  is  not  infrequent  in 
Milanese  documents  for  a  man  with  two 
Christian  names  to  be  called  by  only  one  of  them. 
So  an  Antonio  Ambrogio  de' Seroni  might  have 
used  A  S  A  as  his  mark,  for  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  S  is  placed  a  little  higher  than  the  two 
.A.'s.  I  must  leave  all  this  simply  as  an  amusing 
conjecture. 

I  have  also  read  Mr.  Camp's  letters  in  the  last 
two  issues  of  the  Burlington.  With  respect  to 
the  second  letter  in  the  Missaglia  mark,  I  had 
always  held  it  to  be  a  Y,  for  if  Petrolo  Missaglia 
had  marked  armour,  he  might  have  used  PM 
as  his  mark,  but  not  MP.  The  modern  practice 
in  Italy  of  placing  the  .surname  before  the 
Christian  name  in  official  documents  is  never  met 
with  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  Mi.s- 
saglias  could  not  use  a  simple  M,  for  that  was 
the  proof  mark  of  Milan,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2  of 
Mr.  Camp's  list.  They  might  have  used  MI, 
as  Antonio  used  AN,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
name,  but  MY  was  more  distinctive  and  especi- 
ally more  decorative. 

However,  not  being  a  pakcographer,  I  thought 
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it  well  to  obtain  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the 
matter.  1  therefore  consulted  the  learned  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana,  Com- 
mendatore  Guido  Biagi,  who  called  into  consul- 
tation the  well-known  pakcographical  expert  of 
the  library,  Professor  Roslagno.  They  both 
agreed  that  there  could  be  no  question  on  the 
subject,  the  letter  is  certainly  an  Ypsilon,  not  an 
unusual  letter  in  Italy  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  and  met  with  in  manuscripts  of  Dante 
and  Boccacio.  Even  the  form  Chrystus  is  found 
in  inscriptions.  Thus  disappears  another  Bo- 
heim  myth,  more  of  which  will  be  dealt  with  in 
my  Dictionary. 

Next,  of  the  marks  given  by  Mr.  Camp, 
I  think  that  not  more  than  half  are  Missaglia 
marks.  We  must  not  get  Missaglia  on  the 
brain.  I  have  a  list  of  about  150  Milanese  ar- 
mourers working  in  the  15th  century,  many  of 
them  of  great  repute.  Nor  would  the  Missaglias 
have  the  monopoly  of  any  particular  form  of 
helmet,  there  were  no  registered  patterns  in  those 
days.  The  mark  C,  Fig.  25,  on  the  Wallace 
helmet  No.  85,  which  is  attributed  to  Cristoforo 
Missaglia,  is  more  likely  to  be  that  of  a  Cattanei, 
a  Corio,  or  a  Cantoni,  all  well-known  armourers. 
I  should  expect  Cristoforo  Missaglia  to  mark 
CM.  The  variety  of  marks  on  the  two  suits  at 
Vienna,  Figs.  3  to  20,  is  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  armourers  employed  special- 
ists for  the  forging  of  certain  portions  of  suits. 
In  1439  Tommaso  Missaglia  engaged  Giovanni 
de'Correnti  to  work  for  four  years  in  his  house 
ad    faciendum    spalazios     saldos     cum    tarcha, 


shoulder-pieces  with  a  roundel  on  the  left  one 
and  in  1438,  Giovanni  Corio  engaged  Giovanni 
Garavaglia  to  work  for  two  years  de  arnexis  a 
gamba  saldis,  on  leg  harness.  Although,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  armet  was  in  use  as  early  as 
1440,  I  could  not  give  an  earlier  date  to  the 
VVallace  example  No.  85  than  circa  1460,  and  it 
probably  is  a  little  later,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
archaic  in  form.  That  would  distinctly  bar  its 
being  the  work  of  Petrolo  Missaglia.  Lastly, 
with  regard  to  forged  marks,  we  find  that  as 
early  as  1407,  mail  of  inferior  quality,  "made  in 
Germany,"  was  stamped  with  false  marks  of 
Lombard  cities  and  sent  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
often  sold  by  haubergiers  of  that  city  as  the 
maille  de  lombardie  frequently  mentioned  in 
French  inventories. 

But  what  will  surprise  Mr.  Camp  most,  is  to 
learn  that  in  1449,  the  brother  of  Tommaso 
Missaglia  ,  named  Dionigi,  had  proceedings 
taken  against  him  for  having  falsified  the  mark 
used  for  over  25  years  by  Aloisio  de  Boltego  and 
his  father  Cristoforo,  and  in  1433  the  master 
armourers  Bernardo  Solari  and  Bernardo  Calvi 
undertook  no  longer  to  use  marks  resembling 
those  of  Tommaso  iMissaglia.  Other  armourers 
had  also  been  proceeded  against  for  the  same 
offence,  among  whom  was  Giacomino  Ravizza. 

In  conclusion  let  me  thank  Mr.  Camp  for  his 
kind  wish  that  I  may  be  able  to  complete  the 
work  on  which  I  have  been  so  long  engaged. 
Yours  faithfully, 

C.  A.  DE  CossoN. 

February,  1920. 
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Me.  Lair-Dubreuil  will  sell,  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit, 
on  3  March,  four  pictures  by  Gaston  la  Touche,  from  the 
Chateau  de  Saint-Martin.  They  comprise  three  small  decora- 
tive panels  and  the  painting  Une  Vasque. 

On  the  two  following  days,  the  4  and  5  March,  will  be  sold 
a  collection  of  modern  pictures,  pastels  and  drawings  and  four 
lots  of  sculpture,  including  two  small  bronzes  by  Rodin.  The 
paintings  include  Renoir's  Fillette  au  Cerceau,  and  works  by 
Courbet,     Fantin-Latour,    Guillaumin,     Harpignies,     I^bourg, 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell  at  34  and 
35,  New  Bond  Street,  on  4  and  5  March,  printed  books  and 
illuminated  and  other  MSS.  from  several  collections.  The 
lots  comprise  books  from  the  Rowfant  Library,  including 
presentation  copies  of  works  of  Browning,  Dickens,  Morris, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  etc.,  caricatures  by  Gillray,  Bunbury, 
the  Cruikshanks,  Rowlandson,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  early 
printed  books,  early  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  plays  by  the 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration  period. 

Me.  Lair-Dubreuil  will  sell,  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit, 
on  8  March,  pictures,  furniture,  and  tapestries,  the  property 
of  several  collectors.  The  first  part  of  the  sale  (lots  i — 38) 
comprises  paintings,  drawings  and  pastels,  chiefly  of  the 
French  school,  but  including  works  by  Guardi,  Tiepolo, 
Lawrence  and  Opie.  The  furniture  (lots  39 — 92)  is  chiefly 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  and  .WI.  Lots  93 — 126  comprise 
Aubusson,  Beauvais  and  Flemish  tapestries  of  the  isth,  i6th, 
17th   and   i8th  centuries. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell,  at  34  and 
35,  New  Bond  Street,  on  15  March  and  the  two  days  following, 


books  selected  from  the  library  of  Wilton,  House,  Salis- 
bury, the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  lots  include 
rare  Americana,  English  literature  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
periods  and  some  early  works  on  the  fine  arts. 

Me.  Lair-Dubreuil  will  sell  at  the  H6tel  Drouot,  on  22 
March,  a  collection  of  pictures,  drawings  and  pastels  by 
modern  artists.  The  collection  includes  three  paintings  by 
Cfoanne,  and  fourteen  works  by  Toulouse-Lautrec,  and  a  few 
paintings  and  drawings  by  Degas,  Renoir,  Fantin-Latour, 
Pissarro,   and  others. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell,  at  34  and 
35,  New  Bond  Street,  on  23rd  March,  26  illuminated  MSS. 
and  eight  printed  books,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Yates 
Thompson.  The  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
collection  was  held  on  June  3  last  year,  and  the  34  items  in 
the  sale  of  March  23  form  the  second  portion  of  the  three 
which  will  be  submitted.  The  first  fourteen  lots  are  English 
MSS.,  and  were  included  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's "Illustrations  of  100  Manuscripts".  In  the  same 
volume  was  illustrated  the  St.  Omer  Psalter  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  presented  to  the  British  Museum  and  which  is 
therefore  not  included  in  this  sale.  The  twelve  French  and 
Italian  MSS.  which  conclude  the  sale  were  all  reproduced  in 
Vol.  V  of  the  book  referred  to.  The  eight  books  are  all 
printed  on  vellum  and  all  more  or  less  illuminated,  and 
range  in  date  from  1466  to  1498.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  sale  is  published  at  one  guinea.  X. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  at  35  New  Bond 
Street,  will  sell  on  March  25,  two  important  collections 
of  drawings  belonging,  respectively,  to  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
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downe  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine.  The  history  of  English  col- 
lecting contains  several  examples  of  caches  unexpectedly 
coming  to  light,  and  Lord  Lansdownc's  drawings  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  recent  instances  of 
the  type  :  for  although  other  sections  of  the  Lansdowne  art 
possessions  have  long  enjoyed  a  great  prestige  and  been 
fully  discussed,  the  existence  of  the  Lansdowne  cabinet  of 
drawings  appears  never  to  have  been  mentioned  in  art  litera- 
ture up  to  now.  The  range  of  schools  represented  in  it  is 
a  comprehensive  one,  and  in  the  Italian  school  the  examples 
reach  as  far  back  as  the  Trecento,  represented  by  an  interest- 
ing Sienese  sheet  of  studies  presenting  close  affinities  with 
the  Simone  Martini  panel  at  Liverpool ;  whilst  another  im- 
portant early  specimen  is  the  sheet  of  studies  of  two  aged 
men  [Plate  a],  which  is  unmistakably  reminiscent  of  the 
style  of  Andrea  del  Castagno  and  in  all  probability  may  be 
regarded  as  his  work — if  so,  doubtless  a  study  for  the  fresco 
of  the  gibbeted  bodies  of  the  members  of  the  Albizzi  con- 
spiracy, which  ensured  for  Andrea  del  Castagno  the  nickname 
of  "  Andrea  dagli  Impiccati  ".  Correggio,  Luini,  and  Parmi- 
gianino  are  other  important  names  among  the  list  of 
cinquecento  masters  represented ;  whilst  the  scttecento 
is  present  with  some  similarly  brilliant  specimens  of 
Guardo  and  Canaletto.  Passing  to  the  French  school, 
we  notice  a  fine  series  of  Boucher  drawings ;  whilst 
among  the  masters  of  the  Dutch  and  P'lemish  schools,  Rem- 
brandt, Ter  Borch,  Ostade,  Ruysdael,  Rubens  and  Vandyck 
[Plate  b]  (we  reproduce  by  the  latter  a  fine  study  of  armour, 
the  same  of  which  a  front  view  belongs  to  Mr.  H.  Oppen- 
heimer),  are  represented  by  important  specimens.  The  draw- 
ings belonging  to  Mr.  Heseltine  are  exclusively  by  masters 
of  the  English  schools,  and  form  a  series  of  the  utmost  interest, 
both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  names  being  represented  by  works 
of  distinction.  The  fine  Constable  group  will  be  sure  to 
attract  much  attention.  A  well-illustrated  catalogue  has  been 
issued  of  the  sale.  T.  B. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell,  at  34  and 
35  New  Bond  Street,  on  March  26,  some  painted  glass  from 
Lord  Braye's  collection.  Domestic  painted  glass  of  the 
mediaeval  and  early  renaissance  periods  is  much  more 
rare  than  painted  church-windows.  For  this  reason 
Lord  Braye's  glass  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Lord  Braye  is  himself  descended  from  Sir  Reginald 
Braye,  who  is  credited  with  having  had  a  prominent 
share  in  the  erection  of  St.  George's  Collegiate  Church 
at   Windsor  and  of  Henry  VU.'s  chapel  at  Westminster,   and 


who  is  described  as  having  been  "  instrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  and  in  arranging 
the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV."  The  glass,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  since  it  is 
obviously  contemporary,  may  well  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  from  the  time  when  it  was  made. 
It  comprises  five  lights,  each  20  inches  wide,  three  of  them 
some  6  ft.  3  inches  high,  the  two  others  5  feet  high.  The 
subjects  are  King  Henry  VII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  wife; 
the  royal  arms  (Quarterly  France  modern  and  England)  en- 
signed  with  a  covered  crown ;  and  the  supporters,  a  grey- 
hound surmounted  by  a  rose,  and  a  red  dragon  surmounted 
by  a  portcullis.  The  whole  of  the  design  is  late-Gothic,  with 
the  exception  of  two  narrow  strips  of  Renaissance  ornament 
forming  panels  of  a  desk  or  pillar  in  front  of  either  sovereign. 
The  glass  has  suffered  a  certain  amount  of  patching,  particu- 
larly, it  would  seem,  in  the  case  of  the  blue  portions,  much 
of  which  is  of  a  vivid  and  not  very  pleasant  violet-ultra- 
marine. The  red  glass  is,  for  the  most  part,  unusually  pale 
for  ruby,  the  flashing  being  but  thin.  Consequently  the  red 
tints,  e.g.  of  the  draperies  and  of  the  dragon,  are  brilliant 
and  varied,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  orange-red.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  composition  is  the  lavish  use  of  yellow  and 
yellowish-brown  pot-metal  (e.g.  in  the  rendering  of  the 
leopards  in  the  royal  arms  and  in  the  portcullis  badge)  and  the 
comparative  neglect  of  yellow  stain,  whereas  it  became  the 
more  normal  practice,  when  once  the  valuable  invention  of 
yellow  stain  had  been  adopted,  to  rely  upon  its  greater  capa- 
bilities, while  the  use  of  pot-metal  yellow  was  all  but  aban- 
doned. The  date  of  the  work,  to  judge  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  subjects  depicted,  should  bo  between  1487,  when 
Elizabeth  of  York  was  crowned,  and  her  death  in  1503, 
although  the  quality  and  treatment  of  the  glass  alone  would 
have  disposed  one  to  date  it  perhaps  as  much  even  as  20 
years  later.  Beside  the  above-named,  there  are  two  lights 
made  of  a  patchwork  of  foreign  glass,  some  of  it  Flemish,  but 
most  of  it  German.  The  latter  comprises  some  standing 
figures  of  kings  or  warriors,  among  which  may  be  recognised 
Charlemagne,  and  another  figure  with  a  shield  of  the  arms 
of  Cologne.  This  glass  is  unusually  pale  and  light  for  Ger- 
man glass  of  the  period  (as  e.xemplified,  for  instance,  by  the 
windows  in  the  north  nave  aisle  of  Cologne  Cathedral) ;  in- 
deed so  little  colour  does  it  comprise  that  one  might  be  dis- 
posed to  describe  it  as  grisaille,  but  for  the  presence  of  some 
few  touches  of  yellow  stain.  Aymer  Vallance. 
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SOME    PARALLELS    BETWEEN 
ERN    PICTORIAL    ART 
BY    H.    F.    E.    VISSER 

'HE  subject  of  parallels  between  the 
art  of  the  West  and  that  of  Asia  is 
one  of  much  wider  scope  than  thai  I 
propose  to  deal  with  here.  In  my 
opinion  it  could  not  adequately  be 
treated  e\en  in  a  series  of  articles.  What  will 
be  said  in  this  single  paper,  therefore,  concerns 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  subject.  Let  me  say 
at  once  that,  as  I  mean  to  speak  about  purely 
aesthetic  parallels,  imitations  and  simple  interpre- 
tations will  not  be  mentioned  at  all.'  Nor  shall 
we  consider  Western  painters  who  were  influ- 
enced by  the  Far  East  in  some  of  their  works, 
but  did  not  in  their  general  point  of  view  mani- 
fest a  conception  of  art  in  tune  with  the  aesthetic 
ideas  of  the  masters  of  China  and  Japan.'  In 
these  cases,  parallels  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  are  not  to  be  found.  And  what  about  the 
naturalistic  schools  of  Japan,  partly  influenced 
by  Western  art?  I  cannot  see  parallels  in  their 
works  either.  Their  adherents  did  not  pick  up 
the  essentials  of  the  multi-coloured  visual  art  of 
Europe.  They  were  enfeebled  Asiatics,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  good  Western  painters. 
Now  there  is  one  category  of  European  pictures 
— not,  be  it  noted,  of  European  artists — that  falls 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  There  are, 
namely,  some  Western  masters,  the  main  part  of 
whose  work  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Asiatic  ma.sters,  but  who  have,  nevertheless,  pro- 
duced a  small  number  of  works  (possibly  only 
one  single  work),  that  in  general  character  or  in 
details  may  be  considered  as  aesthetically 
"Asiatic".  As  these  examples  should  be  re- 
garded merely  as  isolated  phenomena,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  drawing  ponderous  conclusions 
from  them  with  regard  to  the  insight  into  art 
of  their  various  creators.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imitate  a  well-known  propagandist  of  theosophv 
who,  having  discovered  a  story  with  some  theo- 
sophic  colouring  in  the  writings  of  one  of  our 
greatest  European  authors,  pronounced  him  a 
member  of  his  congregation.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  most  of  the  works  just  indicated 
should,  with  the  exception  of  some  early  Italian 
frescoes  and  paintings,  and  of  some  French 
primitive  paintings,  belong  to  the  class  of  draw- 


'  For  Western  imitations  and  interpretations  see  ("  Chi- 
noiseries  ",  etc.)  :  Richard  Graul,  Ostasiatische  Kunst  und 
ihr  Einfluss  auf  Europa. — L^eipzig,    igo6. 

2  Cf.  V.  Goloubew,  "  Li  Long-Mien  ".— Gaz.d.B.  .Arts,  4  <• 
S^rie,  I,  1914,  p.  294/95  ^f"!  "O'*  ^  on  p.  296,  ibid.  Cf.  also 
Graul,   ibid. 


WESTERN    AND    FAR    EAST- 


ings  and  to  the  graphic  arts.  For  striking  de- 
tails in  Italian  frescoes  and  paintings,  the  works 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto  may  be  inspected.  But 
paintings  that,  not  only  in  details  but  in  general 
character,  bear  witness  of  the  artist's  having 
been  temporarily  in  tune  with  Asia,  are  not  often 
to  be  found.  M.  Stoclet's  noble  collection  in 
Brussels  contains  a  sublime  example  of  this  rare 
class  of  Western  Paintings  [Pl.\te  I].  It 
is  a  portrait  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  Reine  dc 
France,  by  an  unknown  French  primitive,  a 
work  so  strongly  moving,  that  one  is  inclined 
to  reckon  it  among  the  finest  of  works  of  art.' 
Its  rhythm  and  its  delicate  style  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  subtle  harmonies  of  those  ma.ster- 
pieces  of  Far  Eastern  painting  that  are  usually 
if  not  very  exactly  defined  as  "  Buddhist  "  works 
of  art.  As  M.  Stoclet  possesses  selected  speci- 
mens of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art,  a  lover  of  art 
who  is  happy  enough  to  see  his  collection  may 
see  the  resemblance  for  himself. 

Among  the  numerous  drawings  of  Rembrandt 
are  some  that  are  similar  to  monochrome,  "  im- 
pressionist"  paintings  of  China  and  Japan. 
Analogous  drawings  by  Durer  are  very  rare. 
The  not  very  Durer-like  Death  on  Horseback  in 
the  British  Museum  is  therefore  highly  remark- 
able (is  it  a  fragment  ?).  Also  some  drawings 
bv  Wolf  Huber  are  of  great  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. 

So  much  as  to  isolated  Western  paintings  that 
are  Asiatic  in  an  aesthetic  sense.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  other,  and  perhaps  more 
striking,  examples,  than  the  few  given  by  me. 
But  it  is  only  to  the  existence  of  this  interesting 
class  of  paintings  and  drawings  that  I  wish  to 
draw  attention.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not 
mv  intention  to  draw  ponderous  conclusions  from 
these  pieces,  since  each  of  them  generally 
assumes  the  part  of  a  "  rara  avis"  in  the 
"cEuvre"  to  which  it  belongs.  However,  a 
Western  artist's  temporary  insight  into  art 
verv  different  from  that  which  his  other  works 
display  is  sometimes  thus  revealed  to  us.  But 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  points  ju.st 
mentioned  is  the  examination  of  Western  pic- 
torial works  for  the  purpose  of  finding  European 
masters  who  are  more  permanently  in  tune  with 
Asiatic  a^sthetical  ideas.  The  following  lines 
are  devoted  to  this  purpose. 


'  M.   Stoclet   is  of  opinion   that   the  portr 
the  end  of  the   14th  century. 
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The  Western  masters,  Hercules  Seghers,  Con- 
stantin  Guys,  and  Vincent  van  Gogh,  in  par- 
ticular, were  in  my  opinion  often  in  tune  with 
China  and  Japan  [see  Plates  II  and  III,  A,  b,  d]. 

To  ask  :  are  there  more  artists  like  them  to  be 
found  in  Europe?  would  be  unreasonable,  since 
the  matter  is  undeniably  somewhat  subjective. 
The  first  of  the  three  above-mentioned  masters, 
the  etcher  and  painter  Hercules  Seghers,  was 
Dutch,  perhaps  of  Flemish  origin.  He  was 
born  in  1590,  and  died  about  1640.  He  is  there- 
fore a  predecessor  of  Rembrandt  (1606- 1669). 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  in  the 
entire  history  of  visual  art,  he  is  almost  a  phe- 
nomenon among  Dutch  painters  up  to  Vincent 
van  Gogh.  From  the  small  number  of  his 
graphic  works  which,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of 
his  contemporaries,  have  fortunately  been  saved, 
he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  etcher  of  an  extremely 
uncommon  kind.  Most  "prints"  of  his  etch- 
ings, however,  are  not  specimens  of  pure 
graphical  art.*  There  are  purely  aesthetic  quali- 
ties in  the  best  works  of  Seghers,  by  which  the 
conformity  between  his  art  and  good  examples 
of  Far  Eastern  painting  is,  I  think,  manifested. 
One  of  these  qualities  lies  in  the  creation  of 
rhythmical  forms — which  thus  in  themselves  are 
moving — another  in  a  design  of  which  the  pecu- 
liar rhythm  is  in  tune  with  the  compositions  of 
China  and  Japan.  His  colouring,  both  in  the 
"  gravures  rehauss^es  "  and  in  the  few  paintings 
we  know  of  this  master,  is  of  a  subtlety  tliat  in 
Western  works  is  extremely  uncommon,  but 
common  in  Far  Ea.stern  art.  Seghers  does  not 
aim  at  telling  stories  by  things  represented  ;  he  is 
not  in  the  least  anthropocentric — which  is  in  the 
first  place  a  strange  thing  in  a  man  who  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tyth  century  and  is  also  a 
rare  thing  in  any  artist  born  in  Europe  after 
the  decline  of  romanesque  art. 

Since  the  Greeks  brought  the  anthropocentric 
element  into  Western  visual  art,  Europe  has 
never  been  delivered  from  it.  Add  realism  and 
naturalism  to  the  vices  of  anthropocentric  char- 
acter and  to  an  absence  of  ^esthetic-rhythmical 
feeling,  and  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the  imperfec- 
tions of  most  Western  art — if  the  commonplace 
be  pardoned  me.  Asiatic  art,  in  its  best  periods, 
is  as  a  rule  universal,  not  anthropocentric;  it  is 
cosmic,  and  thus  rhythmical,  and  never  merely 
imitative.  Seghers  may  sometimes  be  praised 
for  the  same  qualities.  He  is  therefore  a  solitary 
figure  in  those  periods  of  Western  art  that  start 
with  the  Gothic  era  and  end  with  Gauguin  and 
van  Gogh. 


*  See :  Die  Radierungen  des  Herkules  Seghers — Gra- 
phische  Gcscllschaft,  Berlin,  1910,  etc.  (3  volumes).  Nearly 
all  the  prints  of  his  etchings  which  we  possess  to-day  are 
reproduced — mostly  very  finely — in   facsimile. 


Rhythmical,  cosmic,  not  imitative — all  quali- 
ties that  every  important  work  of  art,  whether 
Egyptian,  Byzantine,  Archaic  Greek,  Persian, 
French-Romanesque,  or  Mexican,  possesses  to 
some  degree.  In  these  qualities,  Asiatic 
art,  or  in  our  special  case,  Far  Eastern 
painting,  cannot  of  course  boast  of  a 
monopoly.  But  a  few  words  must  be 
said  here  about  a  peculiar  element  in  the  things 
represented  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  pictorial 
art,  an  element  that  is  not  inseparably 
connected  with  the  distinctive  marks  just  enu- 
merated of  all  good  works  of  art.  In  a  lecture 
at  Rotterdam,  my  friend  Mr.  Roorda,  speaking 
about  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  pure  work  of  art, 
emphasized  that,  though  some  pictures  of  land- 
scapes evoke  a  sense  of  infinitude  by  a  peculiar 
perspective  (or  by  similar  means),  this  element 
must  not  be  taken  to  be  an  cvstbetic  qualit\-.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Roorda  is  right  regarding  this 
element,  first,  because  in  China  and  Japan  land- 
scapes, pure  and  magnificent  as  works  of  art,  were 
often  painted,  that  arouse  a  sense  of  infinitude  by 
means  not  directly  connected  with  art,  namely 
by  that  which  is  represented  in  the  picture — the 
landscape  as  such  ;  and  secondly,  because  we 
find  Far  Eastern  landscapes  by  which  a  sense  of 
infinitude  is  also  called  up,  but  which  are  in  no 
way  ajsthetically  important.  Western  analogies 
with  regard  to  this  particular  element  in  the 
landscape-painting  of  China  and  Japan  are 
rather  rare.  But  in  the  landscapes  of  Seghers 
this  element  is  very  often  to  be  found  both  in 
those  that  are  good  works  of  art  and  in  those 
that  are  not  good.  This  is  another  argument 
for  Mr.  Roorda's  contention.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  very  interesting  parallel  of  another  kind 
can  thus  be  added  to  the  aesthetic  parallels 
between  the  art  of  Hercules  Seghers  and  Far 
Eastern  painting. 

To  this  day,  the  French  draughtsman 
and  aquarellist  Constantin  Guys  (1805-1893) 
is  not  nearly  so  much  appreciated  as  this 
splendid  and  exceptional  artist  really  deserves, 
though  he  is  not  one  of  those  tragical 
figures  in  art  who,  like  Seghers  and  Vin- 
cent van  Gogh,  were  wholly  misunderstood 
by  their  contemporaries,  disapproved  of,  or 
ridiculed.  People  had  no  motive  for  treating 
Guys  in  such  a  way,  because  his  works  do  not 
violate  accepted  canons  like  those  of  van  Gogh 
and  Seghers. 

Guys  differs  from  the  non-anthropocentric 
Hercules  Seghers  first  of  all  in  the  subjects  repre- 
sented. He  is  a  story-teller,  Seghers  was  not. 
But  he  is  not  in  the  least  a  story-teller  in  the 
bad  sense  of  this  term.  The  psychological  note 
in  several  of  his  drawings  never  spoils  their 
arti.stic  value.     In  his  colouring  Guys  is  just  as 
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Far  Eastern  as  Seghers.  He  understands  the 
value  of  monochrome  aquarelle  like  the  old 
masters  of  China  and  Japan.  In  his  works 
details  are  very  often  to  be  found  that  remind  us 
strongly  of  the  painters  of  Asia,  details  consist- 
ing of  highly  sensitive,  emotional,  rhythmical 
lines.  But  the  number  of  drawings,  that  in 
general  character  are  more  or  less  Asiatic,  is  not 
so  great  as  one  might  expect  from  one  who  was 
such  a  master  of  significant  form.  For  Guys 
created  several  compositions,  rhythmical  cer- 
tainly in  the  main,  but  of  which  only  certain 
details  move  us  in  the  way  pointed  out 
above.  The  rest  of  the  details  do  n<jt  so 
move  us,  and  these  constitute  the  inhar- 
monious fiictor  in  these  works.  This  is  not  Guys' 
fault.  It  is  rather  the  fault  of  Western  visual 
art,  which  has  for  centuries  ignored  those  tra- 
ditions that  go  straight  to  the  root  of  aesthetic 
problems.  Have  not  magnificent,  pure  works  of 
visual  and  musical  art  (such  as  those  of  Bach, 
Palestrina  and  X'ivaldi)  been  created  only  in 
times  when  great  traditions  prevailed?  If  I  am 
right  in  this,  and  it  be  considered  that  with 
Michel  Angelo  and  Beethoven  periods  of  un- 
restraint in  these  arts  were  rung  in  for  Europe, 
then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  works  of  some 
artists  of  the  later  Western  periods — such  for  in- 
stance as  those  of  Constantin  Guys — are  admir- 
able achievements. 

The  task  of  important  masters  in  those  ages 
when  no  aesthetic  traditions  prevailed  has  always 
been  much  more  arduous  than  the  task  of  those 
artists  who  had  a  tradition  to  back  them  up. 
Hence  the  many  heroic  efforts  we  know  of  in  the 
three  last  centuries  of  European  art.  None  of 
these,  except  perhaps  the  attempt  of  Hercules 
Seghers,  has  been  more  tragical  than  that  made 
by  his  countryman  Vincent  van  Gogh  (i85> 
1890).  Seghers  and  van  Gogh  are  the  strangest 
and  most  interesting  figures  in  the  history  of 
Dutch  visual  art  and  at  the  .same  time  the  figures 
most  neglected  by  their  contemporaries.  They 
have,  not  unjustly,  been  compared  with  each 
other.  Only  the  works  by  van  Gogh  that  date 
from  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in  France  fall 
within  the  range  of  this  article;  these  are  his 
most  important  achievements,  the  works  in 
which  his  significance  is  made  clear  to  us.  The 
violent  rhythm  of  van  Gogh's  compositions  and 
lines,  both  in  his  peculiar  oil-paintings  and  in 
his  drawings,  contrasts  with  the  more  delicate 
strain  of  Guys'  and  Seghers'  details.  If  we  find 
parallels  between  the  works  by  Seghers  or  Con- 
.stantin  Guys  as  well  as  between  those  by  van 
Gogh  and  Far  Ea.stern  art,  we  may  see  parallels 
too  between  the  strongly  emotional  paintings  and 
drawings  of  the  last  mentioned  master  and  the 
essence  of  Indian  and  Indonesian  art.     There  is 


a  daemonic  note  in  the  art  of  Vincent  van  Gogh, 
shown  for  instance  in  the  fierce  violence  of  this 
bright  colouring,  a  colouring  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  Far  Eastern  painters.  A 
small  number  of  van  Gogh's  paintings  of  land- 
scapes (from  the  Aries  period)  call  up  the  pecu- 
liar sense  of  infinitude  that,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  common  in  the  painting  of  landscapes  in 
China  and  Japan,  but — except  in  the  works  of 
Hercules  Seghers — is  rare  in  Western  painting. 
I  have  spoken  only  of  Seghers,  Guys  and  van 
Gogh,  because  in  my  opinion  only  cases  of 
purely  aesthetic  congeniality  between  Western 
and  Far  Eastern  pictorial  art  should  here  be  con- 
sidered; because  we  should  interest  ourselves 
deeply  only  in  the  affinity  of  inner  artistic  ideas 
— an  affinity  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  things 
represented,  with  the  "  story  "  in  art.  Imitations 
and  simple  interpretations  are  of  no  great  interest 
in  aesthetic  matters.  Nor  are  cases  where  a  cer- 
tain number  of  artists  in  some  country  or  period 
were  influenced  by  the  artists  of  other  countries 
and  times.  But — should  the  artistic  intuition  of 
those  who  receive  be  essentially  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  aesthetic  ideals  of  those  who  give,  then 
the  case  is  altered  entirely.  Here  it  is  that  our 
interest  should  be  fully  excited.  At  any  rate  to 
be  able  to  state,  or  rather  to  test,  whether  an 
artist  is  aesthetically  in  tune  with  those  by  whom 
he  is  influenced — we  must  examine  the  artist's 
achievements  during  the  influence  as  well  as  be- 
fore. Van  Gogh,  in  contradistinction  to  Seghers 
and  Guys,  has  in  fact  been  influenced  by 
Japanese  art,'*  though  probably  only  by  more  or 
less  modern,  coloured  woodcuts."  This  is  in 
itself  not  very  extraordinary,  as  several  of  his 
French  "  contemporains "  too  (not  to  forget 
Whistler)  were  influenced  by  Japanese  masters. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  none  was  influenced  in  the 
way  van  Gogh  was.     Nowhere  else  was  there  so 


5  Theodore  Duret  speaks  of  van  Gogh's  "  emploi  de  touches 
hardips,  qui  pr^ciseront  les  lignes  et  les  contours  du  premier 
coup,  d'un  jet,  sans  qu'on  puisse  ensuite  les  reprendre.  II  a 
atteint,  en  ce  qui  concerne  ce  procM^  particulier,  sug- 
g^ri  par  les  Japonais,  une  complete  maitrise  ".  (Van  Gogh, 
Vincent,   par  Theodore   Duret,    Paris,    1916,    p.    68). 

•  In  a  P.S.  to  letter  510  (Corresp.  with  his  brother)  Van 
Gogh  says  :  "  Tout  mon  travail  est  un  peu  bas^  sur  la  japon- 
aiserie.  ..."  In  letter  511,  ibid,  he  speaks  of  "  les  Hokou- 
sai  et  d'autres  dcssins  de  la  vraie  ( !  H.V.)  p^riodc  ".  He 
goes  on  :  "  Ce  que  d'ailleurs  Bing  lui-tngme  me  disait,  lorsque 
j'admirais  tant  les  cr^pons  ordinaires,  que  plus  tard  je  verrais 
qu'il  y  a  encore  autre  chose.  Le  livre  de  Loiti,  Madame 
Chrysantime,  m'a  appris  ceci  :  les  appartements  y  sont  nus, 
sans  decorations  et  ornements.  Et  justement  cela  a  r^veill^ 
ma  curiosity  pour  les  dessins  excessivement  synth^tiqucs  d'une 
autre  p^riode,  qui  sont  probablement  i  nos  cr^pons  i  nous, 
ce  qu'un  sobre  Millet  est  i  un  Monticelli.  Tu  sais  assez  que 
moi  je  nc  diteste  pas  les  Monticelli. 

"  Pas  les  cr(5pons  en  couleur  non  plus,  mdme  lorsqu'on  me 
dit  "  :  "  il  faut  vous  dcshabituer   de  cela." 

"  Mais  il  me  paratt,  au  point  ou  nous  en  sornmcs,  assez 
indispensable  de  connaitrc  la  qualiti^  sobre  #quivalente  aux 
Millet   incolor^s  ". 
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fertile  a  soil,  nowhere  else  this  affinity  of  inner 
aesthetic  ideas.  That  this  affinity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  things  represented,  the  artist  him- 
self was  aware.  This  is  apparent  from  a  letter, 
in  which  he  is  speaking  of  two  of  his  drawings, 
"  qui  n'ont  pas  Fair  japonais  et  qui  peiit-etre  le 
sont  plus  que  d'autres  r^ellement."' 

.^tthe  beginning  I  spoke  of  "themuhi-coloured 
visual  art  of  Europe",  meaning  by  this  that,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  unity  of  Asia's  art  during 
two  thousand  years,  to  its  several,  clearly  recog- 
nizable, general  a;sthetic  characteristics,  there  is 
no  .such  unity,  nor  are  there  .such  general  char- 
acteristics to  be  found  in  the  same  space  of  time 
in  Western  art.  The  latter  di.splays  magnificent 
aesthetic  oneness  only  in  certain  grand  periods; 
for  instance  in  French-Romanesque  art. 

Okakura's  saying:  "Asia  is  one" — taken  as 
widely  as  possible  chronologically — is  surely  ap- 
plicable to  .'Asia's  art.  Nothing  like  it  can  be 
said  of  the  West. 

It  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  lack  of  general 
characleristics  in  Western  art,  to  reverse  thispro 
cess  and  show  a  parallel  between  individual  Far 
Eastern  artists  and  European  art.  I  may,  how- 
ever, give  an  instance  that  is  by  no  means  a 
purely  aesthetic  parallel. 

Sesshu  (1420-1506),  the  great,  but,  in  compari- 
son with  older  Japanese  masters,  more  or  less 
overestimated  painter  of  landscapes  and  figures, 
gives  proof  of  a  somewhat  Western  taste  in  the 
way  in  which  landscapes  are  represented  in 
several  of  his  well-known  paintings.  In  contra- 
distinction with  other  important  Far  Eastern 
masters,  he  frequently  covers  up  the  whole  lower 
part  of  the  surface  on  which  a  landscape  is 
painted  with  the  vigorous,  not  always  very  sen- 
sitive strokes  of  his  brush.  Sometimes  Sesshu 's 
perspective  is  not  strange  to  Western  eyes — 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal ;  whilst  the  sense  of 
infinitude  suggested  by  a  good  many  Far 
Eastern    landscapes    is    very     rare    in    Sesshu 


7  Letter  509,   ibid. 

'  In  a  letter  to  Madame  X.,  of  Aug.  i6th,  1846. — See 
Correspondancc,  Premiere  S^rie,  Paris,  1910  fConard),  p. 
216. 


[Plate  II,  c].  If  one  did  not  know  that  this 
Japanese  master  lived  from  1420-1506,  one  would 
say  that  he  had  been  influenced  by  European 
works  done  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death  ! 

I  do  not  ask  if  anything  has  been  proved  by 
the  preceding  lines.  I  do  not  think  so,  because 
we  all  know  that  a  number  of  artists  in  course 
of  time  and  all  over  the  world  have  had  the  same 
notion  of  aesthetic  matters.  It  is  therefore  not 
such  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  Western 
artists  like  Seghers,  Guys  and  van  Gogh  were 
sometimes  wholly  in  accord  with  the  artistic 
ideals  of  Far  Eastern  masters.  Though  I  have 
been  speaking  solely  of  pictorial  art,  what  I  think 
has  been  made  clear  by  this  paper  is  the  great 
difference  between  all  Western  visual  art  (except 
in  its  grand— not  purely  European — Byzantine, 
Early-Christian  and  French-Romanesque  peri- 
ods) and  Asiatic,  Far  Eastern  art.  Hence  my 
parallels  do  not  demonstrate  an}'  important 
parallelism.  The  mere  fact  that  Seghers  and 
van  Gogh  are  so  completely  foreign  to  and  out- 
side the  scheme  of  European  art  that  they  were 
not  even  understood  here  in  the  West,  proves  the 
very  opposite  of  a  correspondence  between  West 
and  East.  From  the  Asiatic  shade  in  the  talent 
of  European  masters  there  sometimes  resulted 
magnificent,  but  essentially  un-Western  achieve- 
ments. From  Western  influence  on  Asia's 
modern  art  artistic  parallels  to  the  art  of  Europe 
never  resulted,  but  only  very  poor  works,  neither 
e.ssentially  Western  nor  essentially  Eastern.  For 
about  five  centuries  Europe  has  gone  on  turning 
out  its  chiefly  anthropocentric  visual  art  with- 
out the  help  of  a  magnificent  style,  and  without 
tradhions  equivalent  to  the  grand  traditions  of 
Asia.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  be.st  poetic  and 
musical  art  of  Europe  was  cosmic. 

To-day  we  may  affirm  that  there  will  be  no 
regeneration  of  Western  visual  art,  until  impor- 
tant European  artists  intuitively  act  up  to,  and 
deeply  feel  the  truth,  expressed  in  Gustave  Flau- 
bert's saying:*  "  U  ne  faut  pas  toujours  croire 
que  le  sentiment  soit  tout.  Dans  les  arts,  il  n'est 
rien  sans  la  forme". 


NEGRO    ART* 

BY    ANDRE    SALMON 

N  exhibition  of  negro  art  held  in  a 
Parisian  gallery  at  the  beginning 
of  last  winter  served  to  render 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  to  some 
.  extent  popular,  the  interest  of 
modern  arti.sts  in  the  productions  of  African 
and  Oceanic  sculptors.  Those  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  manife.stations  of  contemporary  art 

•Translated    by    D.    Brinton. 
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know  what  patience  is  necessary  before  the 
public  can  accept  in  its  integrity  and  purity  a 
disinterested  aesthetic  conception.  Disinter- 
estedne.ss  lies  in  the  moral  attitude  which 
teaches  us  to  despise  the  advantages  of  a 
fashion.  A  fete  negre,  as  delightful  as  a  charm- 
ing Russian  ballet,  which  was  held  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  exhibition,   seems  to  have  greatly 


favoured  the  fashion  but  to  have  been  of  little 
service  to  the  pure  idea.  And  so  although 
many  amateurs  of  negro  art,  knowing  the 
poverty  of  the  French  national  collections  in 
this  respect,  will  have  taken  the  trouble  to  re- 
visit the  incomparable  collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  each  of  them 
will  see  it  with  regenerated  eyes.  That  is  to  say, 
with  eyes  completely  purified  from  a  love  of  the 
curious  and  picturesque.  This  it  was  precisely 
which  rendered  vain  their  first  visit,  because  it 
prevented  them  from  seeing  in  these  wooden 
sculptures  and  rare  bronzes  the  only  thing  whicli 
matters, — the  element  of  essential  beauty.  We 
cannot  feel  this  beauty  until  we  have  discarded 
the  vulgar  sentiment, — in  itself  a  civilised  bar- 
barism,— which  causes  us  to  be  astonished  when 
we  find  sculptures  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
museums  to  be  the  work  of  savages.  It  might 
be  better  before  seeing  the  collections  at  the 
British  Museum  or  the  Trocadero  again,  to 
study  the  creations  of  the  modern  artists  who 
were  the  first  to  place  negro  art  on  a  plane  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Grecian,  medijeval,  or  Ancient 
Egyptian  art.  It  was  the  study  of  the  latter 
which  inevitably  led  the  artists  I  have  mentioned 
to  the  discovery  of  the  statuary  of  the  African 
deserts  and  Polynesian  Isles. 

Before  the  awakening  of  the  interest  which 
led  to  these  discoveries  the  known  examples  of 
the  art  of  primitive  peoples  were  only  looked  at 
from  the  academic  point  of  view,  so  to  speak. 
They  were  nothing  but  illustrations  to  various 
branches  of  ethnography  ;  the  playthings  of  ex- 
plorers, lecturers,  and  professors  of  authropo- 
logy  and  geography.  They  were  not  even  con- 
sidered from  the  unsatisfactory  standpoint  of 
the  picturesque.  They  had  no  such  "decor- 
ative poet  "  as  the  natives  of  the  Dark  Continent 
and  of  the  Pacific  Isles  found  in  Pierre  Loti. 
The  first  statuettes  and  masks  from  Dahomey, 
Nigeria,  Senegal,  or  the  Polynesian  archipel- 
lagos  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  painters 
Henri-Matisse,  Picasso,  Andr6  Derain,  Maurice 
de  Vlaminck,  and  M.  de  Goloubew.  They  were 
found  in  curiosity  shops  mixed  with  shields, 
clubs,  spears,  arrows  and  assegais.  Such  trin- 
kets as  these  were  usually  preferred  by  collectors, 
who  found  the  masks,  for  instance,  too  tragic 
in  conception  to  suit  their  European  taste, — a 
ta.ste  which  thev  considered  refined  when  it  was 
only  excessively  limited. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  only  contemporary 
artist  who  was  fired  with  a  passion  for  virgin 
lands,  who  was  essentially  a  revolutionary 
painter,  impatient  for  absolute  novelty,  and 
whose  thirst  for  the  unfamiliar  justified  the  exile 
which  it  ordained, — even  he  remained  prodi- 
giously    indifferent     to     the     masterpieces     of 


Maori  sculpture.  When  towards  the  end  of 
the  iQth  century  Paul  Gauguin,  tired  of  his 
royalty  at  Pont-Aven,  left  Brittany  for  Tahiti, 
he  had  already  carved  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
forests  of  Finist^re  some  of  the  rude  but  expres- 
sive figures  which  rank  among  the  best  of  his 
work.  This  apprenticeship  in  rustic  imagery, 
this  re-invention  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  should 
have  helped  him,  if  not  to  any  immense  revela- 
tion through  which  modern  art  might  find  its 
renewal,  at  least  to  some  understanding  of  the 
austere  masters  of  savage  antiquity.  Paul  Gau- 
guin saw  nothing,  at  home  or  abroad,  except 
from  the  angle  of  the  picturesque.  As  a  poet 
in  Tahiti  he  .sang  Noa-I\'oa  in  verses  which  are 
nothing  but  Pierre  Loti  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  symbolists.  Gauguin  could  not  have  en- 
riched us  with  negro  art  such  as  it  appears  to 
us  to-day.  Our  concern  with  order,  with  con- 
structive values,  the  desire  for  form  and  har- 
mony which  have  since  come  to  govern  our 
ajsthetics,  were  totally  lacking  in  the  undiscip- 
lined and  irritable  impressionist.  After  that 
there  is  little  need  for  me  to  speak  of  academic 
artists  incapable  of  suspecting  the  existence  of 
a  negro  art,  except  when  they  become  indignant 
because  other  people  are  moved  by  it.  An 
American  sculptor  built  himself  an  African 
studio  next  door  to  the  hut  of  a  carver 
of  idols,— a  humble  copyist  of  the  images 
of  the  best  period.  Without  ever  realising 
that  this  artist,  fallen  to  the  rank  of  artisan, 
might  still  be  his  master,  the  .American  serenely 
modelled  a  naturalistic  study  of  the  black  sculp- 
tor at  work  on  his  fetish.  But  how  can  we 
wonder  at  this  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
has  for  .so  long  regarded  black  statuary  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  American  who  found  the 
negro  interesting.  Interesting!  Picturesque! 
Good  taste!  Who  can  tell  whftt  harm  these 
words  have  done  with  their  suggestion  of  half- 
heartedness  and  feeble  faith.  Their  maleficent 
power  over  the  human  spirit  has  not  yet  been 
destroyed. 

A  public  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  its  own 
culture  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  anguish 
which  drove  modern  arti.sts  to  seek  lessons  from 
barbarian  image-makers.  When  they  had  com- 
pleted their  tour  of  the  world  and  their  tour 
through  the  ages,  the  most  thoughtful  of  our 
contemporary  arti.sts  went  back  to  the  negro  vil- 
lage, which  remains  unchanged  from  century  to 
century.  They  did  not  do  so,  however,  in  order 
that  they  might  wallow  naively  in  some 
shameful  cannibalism.  Impressionism  and 
symbolLsm  yielded  in  Eurojie  enough  material 
for  savagery.  Thev  were,  on  the  contrary,  irre- 
si.slibly  drawn  towards  an  art,  primitive  indeed 
in  a   sense,   but   already    highly   developed,   un- 
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shadowed  by  any  Academy,  or  by  any  Renais- 
sance. Such  an  art,  if  its  logic  were  studied, 
was  capable  of  reviving  the  dried-up  sources  of 
the  classic. 

Picasso, — an  enthusiastic  collector  of  negro 
masks  in  1906 — was  about  to  discover  that 
cubism  which  was  defined  by  an  anarchist 
friend  of  Bonnard  as  "  un  retour  ofTensif  de 
I'Ecole."  At  the  shops  of  the  dealers  Picasso 
found  himself  in  competition  with  the 
"  Fauves",  who  like  himself  loved  and  defended 
that  admirable  ingenu  le  Douanier  Rousseau. 
Now  we  do  not  cherish  Rousseau  for  his  bar- 
barism, but  for  his  science.  There  is  nothing 
accidental  in  his  work ;  there  are  no  marvel- 
lous successes.  He  is  a  painter  who  never  owes 
anything  to  the  miraculous.  For  this  reason  the 
Douanier  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  great 
masters,  and  when  he  does  so  he  makes  us 
more  appreciative  of  Giotto  and  Paolo  Uccello. 
The  Douanier  painted  his  ambitious  composi- 
tions in  the  same  way  that  the  black  sculptor 
carved  his  sacred  images.  The  latter  had  begun 
to  awaken  our  interest  about  the  same  time  that 
the  former  was  enjoying  his  innocent  triumphs. 
Rousseau  was  in  fact  ignorant  of  nothing  but 
Academism.  He  did  not  feel  obliged  to  waste 
his  time,  and  to  spoil  his  freshness  in  such 
reactionary  tasks  as  were,  after  all,  those  of  the 
impressionists.  It  was  not  the  African  negroes 
and  the  Polynesians  who  taught  us  the  mon- 
strosities with  which  some  erring  Europeans 
proved  the  truth  of  the  paradox  that  there  is  a 
"science  of  ignorance".  The  artists  of  the 
20th  century  were  faithful  to  the  museums, 
which  they  visited  with  a  passion  which  was 
governed  by  their  reason  and  critical  faculties. 
They  were  impatient  to  set  their  art  in  harmony 
with  new  life.  To  them  the  savage  sculptors 
yielded  plastic  examples  of  the  ambition  of  the 
primitive  to  found  a  style,  a  culture,  on  the 
most  profound  human  emotion.  And  this 
emotion  is  already  purified  by  a  noble  sentiment 
which,  while  limiting  the  emotion,  is  capable  of 
turning  it  into  a  conception.  This  sentiment  in 
the  race  was  the  religious  faith  which  preceded 
revelation.  There  is  no  reason  to  lay  stress  on 
the  allegories,  the  symbols,  which  contain  such 
an  affirmation.  They  will  be  apparent  to  all  to 
whom  art  is  anything  more  than  a  recreation. 

The  carver  of  idols  i.s,  without  doubt,  the 
most  .scrupulous  of  realists.  He  works  with 
almost  the  same  delicious  naivety  as  Rou.sseau, 
who,  before  painting  a  full-length  of  the  poet 
Alfred  Jarry,  carefully  measured  him  with  a 
pocket  rule,  after  the  fashion  of  a  tailor.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  Douanier  cho.se  his 
model.s,  that  he  only  treated  them  thus  through 
a  kind  of  scrupli',  and  ili.it  lirfore  setting  to  work 


he  had  a  complete  conception  of  his  subject. 
The  black  sculptor  was  also  scrupulous  and 
believed  that  he  ought  not  to  neglect  any  detail. 
It  is  because  of  this  virtuous  application,  devoid 
of  any  mischievous  intent,  or  any  violent  sensu- 
ality, that  the  wooden  sculpture  of  savages, — 
especially  those  of  Western  Africa,  is  occasion- 
ally indecent.  In  our  climate  the  indecent  pieces 
are  deliberately  suppressed  even  by  the  most 
inclusive  of  collectors,  and  by  those  with  the 
greatest  sensibility  and  respect  for  negro  art. 
These  pieces  can  be  omitted  without  the  unity 
of  the  whole  work  suffering.  This  is  because 
such  pieces  are  accidental,  not  essential  in 
the  art.  The  negro  sculptor  conceived  his 
theme  as  did  after  him  the  great  masters 
of  our  civilisation.  His  diligence  and  fidelity 
in  the  study  of  human  perfection  do  not 
arise  from  the  base  fetishism  of  imitation 
which  leads  the  academic  European  to  re- 
joice when  he  can  confound  the  picture 
with  the  mirror.  The  negro,  and  his  rival  the 
Polynesian,  drew  all  their  inspiration  from 
human  perfection  without  ever  subordinating  the 
work  of  art  to  it.  As  realists,  their  scrupulous 
attention  is  directed  to  the  construction  of  a 
harmonious  whole.  All  that  which  is  accessory 
to  these  works  may  disappear,  devoured  by  time 
or  sacrificed  to  the  good  taste,  the  prudery,  or 
indeed  the  barbarism  of  the  European.  The 
premeditated  harmony  of  the  whole  is  not 
thereby  diminished.  Besides  the  sacrifice  I  have 
referred  to,  it  often  happens  that  masks  of  feast 
and  mourning,  weddings  and  funerals,  only 
reach  us  deprived  of  their  beards  and  fleeces  of 
wool,  tow,  hair  or  rafHia.  Very  often  also  the 
more  or  less  brilliant  colouring  has  been 
seriously  damaged.  But  our  aesthetic  joy  in  the 
genius  of  barbarism  does  not  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. The  value  of  these  ornaments  is  some- 
times purely  symbolic,  more  religious  than 
aesthetic;  or  else  (since  even  among  primitive 
peoples  artists  are  not  exempt  from  preciosity) 
they  are  elements  of  the  superfluous,  which 
warn  us  of  the  time  when  over-refinement  and 
false  civilisation  will  ruin  the  whole.  Negro 
sculpture  is  admirable  through  its  balance,  its 
nobility  of  form,  its  sum  of  naked  beauty. 

We  mav  snile  at  the  disgust  and  scepticism 
of  the  collectors  who  are  convinced  that  they 
are  the  vigiiant  guardians  of  the  classic,  who 
despise  negro  statuettes,  or  noisily  mtx-k  at  them, 
while  at  ihe  same  time  they  fill  their  houses, 
galleries,  and  museums  with  Gothic  images. 
Is  tlie  distortion  which  offends  them  in  the 
powerful  works  of  African  and  Polynesian 
sculptors  less  marked  in  the  pieces  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  mediasval  Europe?  I  do 
nut   think  so.     M.   (  amille  Enlard,    a    prudent 
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Wooden  ceremonial  masl';  of 
the  Baoulis  (Cote  (I'lvoire). 
Heig-ht  ,:iS  cm.  ( M .  Paul 
Guillaiinir) 


Large  wofxien  mask  usetl  in 
I  lie  doiili  (lances  of  the  Baou- 
lis.    Height  <,i  cm.     (M.  Paul 

Cuill.aum.O 


Wouden  Mask  wiiii  four  taces,  used  m  the 
lunar  dances  of  Gahou.  loth  century  ( ?). 
Height  36  cm.     (M.  Paul  Guillaume) 


Plate  I.     Negro  art 
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thinker  and  a  jealous  defender  of  tradition,  an 
erudite  compiler  and  a  learned  commentator  on 
mediaeval  art,  has  unwittingly  furnished  me 
with  the  materials  for  a  seductive  thesis  as  to 
the  distortion  proper  to  all  peoples  and  every 
period.  It  was  in  the  marvel  of  an  equilibrium 
firm  yet  graceful  that  the  Egyptians  discovered 
the  secret  of  Karnak  and  Medinet-Habu. 
Modern  artists,  dissatisfied  with  the  Greeks,  who 
by  an  accumulation  of  parts  tended  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  the  whole,  would  be  logical  if  in 
their  preoccupation  with  constructive  principles 
they  went  beyond  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  to 
that  of  the  negroes. 

Although  the  subject  is  worthy  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive study,  I  should  like  at  least  to  touch  upon 
one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  beauty  which 
is  peculiar  to  African  and  Oceanic  sculpture. 
This  feature  is  only  possible  in  the  complete 
absence  of  futile  naturalistic  imitation.  Man 
taking  man  for  his  model,  to  represent  his  gods 
it  may  be,  is  not  satisfied  only  by  imitating  man. 
Herein  lies  that  which  .separates  the  healthy 
realist  from  the  naturali.st  who  is  entangled  in 
a  hampering  dogma.  That  which  allows  the 
black  sculptor  to  achieve  the  divine  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  human  face  is  his  pla.stic 
translation  of  emotion,  preferably  at  its  most 
intense  instant.  From  this  we  are  entitled  to 
claim  that  even  psychology  is  not  lacking  in 
negro  art. 

People  are  now  beginning  to  weigh  the  value 
of  that  which  drew  the  artists  mentioned  above 
towards  these  hitherto  unknown  sources.  To 
the  names  already  given  we  must  add  those 
of  Othon  Friesz,  a  companion  of  Henri-Matisse, 
and  their  comrade  Franck  Burty,  grandson  of 
Philippe  Burty.  Their  fraternal  union  was  the 
foundation  of  the  C^ret  group,  in  which  Andre 
Derain  at  last  found  himself,  and  Cubism  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  school.  There  were  Luc-Al- 
bert Moreau,  Andre  Lhote,  Dunover  de  Segon- 
zac,  Marie  Laurencin  and  writers  such  as  the  late 
Guillaume  Apollinaire  and  Jean  Paulhan,  psy- 
chologist and  logician,  a  fervent  commentator  on 
the  genius  of  East  African  languages.  For  my- 
self, Picasso  revealed  to  me  pieces  of  Dahomean 
sculpture,  of  whose  purity  I  had  had  no  concep- 
tion, although  I  had  an  idea  of  their  savage 
beauty,  still  spoilt  for  me  by  the  travellers'  notion 
of  the  picturesque.  I  kept  a  very  coarse  coloured 
illustration  out  of  the  Petit  Journal,  the  sort  of 
thing  that  humble  folk  in  France  cut  out,  to 
brighten  their  walls  with  crimes,  catastrophes,  or 
military  or  civilian  feats  of  prowess.  My  picture 
showed  the  first  of  Colonel  Drxids'  .soldiers  to 
enter  .Abomev,  smiling  at  the  Dahomian  idols 
with  the  heads  of  jackals,  buffaloes  or  imaginary 
monsters.       I  always  hoped  that  some  lettered 


soldier  would  write  the  poignant  story  of  the  en- 
counter of  civilised  prejudice  with  these  monu- 
ments of  a  new  beauty,  so  much  older  than  that 
which  is  familiar  to  us.  But  the  glamour  of  the 
picturesque  was  too  blinding,  and  the  book  was 
never  written. 

What  was  necessary  to  lead  up  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Negro  art?  It  needed  the  desperate 
patience  of  Cezanne  to  yield  us,  after  his  death 
at  the  end  of  a  life  of  sublime  dissatisfaction,  the 
con.structive  elements  whose  deliberate  accept- 
ance gave  the  strict  and  lucid  les.son  of  Ingres 
its  full  value.  From  Ingres  we  had  to 
turn  to  Cezanne,  building  with  difficulty  among 
the  ruins,  and  so  to  rediscover  Greco,  in  whose 
work  M.  Maurice  Barres  could  see  nothing  but 
the  pathetic.  It  was  necessary  for  new  works  to 
throw  light  on  the  subtle  and  rigorous  intention 
of  .Seurat,  the  most  unpopular  of  impressionists, 
and  the  only  one  of  them  who  illustrates  in  each 
of  his  works  the  pregnant  affirmation  of  the 
moderns  that  "conception  is  more  important 
than  vision  ".  In  the  service  of  pure  painting  as 
such,  we  had  to  visit  the  Louvre  and  to  imagine 
its  contents  arranged  in  the  proper  order,  with 
the  V^enetians  and  the  Florentines  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Dutch.'  We  had  to  compare 
Delacroix  with  Courbet  without  evading  any  of 
the  exercises  in  criticism  which  this  entailed,  and 
finally,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  had  to  do 
homage  to  Rousseau. 

Living  artists  dislike  the  haphazard,  which  is 
never  to  be  reconciled  with  durable  work.  They 
no  longer  recogni.se  signs  of  purity  in  the  fugi- 
tive products  of  impressionism,  which  leaves  even 
the  best,  those  most  completely  freed  from  the 
constraint  of  a  sterile  anarchism,  and  the  freest 
of  its  adherents,  timid  in  front  of  that  high 
summit — patience.  Purity?  Since  1906  purity 
has  been  visible  in  the  black  statuary  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  Senegal  and  t  he 
Pacific  Isles.  The  les.son  was  one  which  was 
aspired  to  by  young  men  not  anxious  to  steep 
themselves  in  barbarism,  when  they  fled  from 
something  worse,  but  desirous  of  a  method, 
properly  .speaking  of  a  method  of  decomposition, 
tending  to  a  renaissiince  of  composition.  Com- 
position was  a  thing  unknown  in  Europe  since 
the  triumph  of  the  charming  but  perfectly  an- 
archic talent  of  Bonnard,  X'uillard,  most  of  the 
Pont-.Aven  .school,  and  even  of  Gauguin  himself, 
though  no  one  has  yet  dared  to  .say  so. 

In  one  of  the  note  books  which  are  still  being 
published  (pleasant  reading,  and  in  spite  of 
everything  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect)  that 
constant  witness  of  the  flower  of  Polynesian  art. 
Paul  Gauguin,  has  quietly  written  this  which  his 

'Tho  rooms  in  the  Louvre  that  have  r<c<MUly  be*Ti  rPO|K-ned 
arc  better  arranged. 


faithful  historiographer,  Mr.  Charles  Morice, 
coolly  reports  in  the  thought  no  doubt  of  serving 
his  memory. 

"On  ne  semble  pas  se  douter  en  Europe  qu'ily 
a  eu,  soit  chez  les  Maoris  de  la  Nouvelle  Z^lande, 
soit  chez  les  Marquisiens,  un  art  tr^s  avance  de 
decoration  ". 

He  may  well  say  "  de  decoration  ".  So  Gau- 
guin allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled,  but  in  the 
wrong  way.  He  was  charmed,  but  without  be- 
ing able  to  understand.  He  sliows  us  here  where 
to  strike  if  we  wish  to  discredit  his  own  work,  in 
spite  of  the  richness  of  its  superficial  seductions. 

There  was  great  trouble  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  been  nourished  in  the  symbolist  doc- 
trine (so  inferior  to  that  of  the  impressionists). 
Charles  Morice,  commenting  on  Gauguin,  dis- 
covered confusedly  that  the  art  of  the  Maoris — 
negro  art; — was  "  I'art  vrai  " — that  which  links 
Mexico  to  Egypt,  the  Greek  to  the  Italian,  the 
Ffemish  and  Frencii  primitives  to  the  Japanese, 
and  to  the  Chinese,  and  "Giotto  to  Puvis  de 
Chavannes."  Leaving  Puvis  de  Chavannes  to 
rest  in  peace,  let  us  notice  in  passing  the  error 
of  placing  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  upon  the 
same  plane  of  achievement,  and  above  all  the 
disorder  which  must  have  reigned  in  the  minds 
of  the  symbolists  if  in  savage  art  they  could  see 
nothing  but  "decoration".  The  "  Fauves  "  of 
1005,  and  following  them  the  Cubists,  expressed 
the  need  of  something  besides  decorative  teach- 
ing. It  is  not  to  the  negroes  in  any  case  that 
they  would  have  gone  for  such  lessons. 
In  a  recent  study  M.  Paul  Guillaume  has 
given  a  valuable  indication  of  the  real  feeling  of 
those  of  our  contemporary  artists,  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  negro  art.  He  writes  "  Chez 
Derain,  un  masque,  etonnante  evocation  des 
mysteres  pahouins,  un  tabou  emouvant  comme 
une  hallucination.  Chez  ce  peintre,  le  plus  di'sin- 
t^ress^^   qui  soit,    aucun    souci   de    cnUectioncr, 


to  M.   (luillaiin 


mais  le  simple  plaisir,  la  simple  necessity  de 
cette  compagnie  apre  et  rasserenante.  Picasso 
possede  un  certain  nombre  de  pieces  des  origines 
les  plus  varices;  il  fait  coquetterie  de  n'attacher 
aucune  importance  aux  ^poques". 

These  "  epoques  "  are  numerous  and  go  back 
so  far  in  point  of  time  that  the  actual  documenta- 
tion does  not  prevent  us  from  asserting  that  in 
studying  these  marvels  European  painters  and 
sculptors  are  only  rediscovering  the  source  of 
perfect  classicism.  Not  only  are  some  of  the 
finest  pieces  that  have  come  down  to  us  far  an- 
terior in  date  to  the  Christian  era,  but  we  are  jus- 
tified in  di.scussing  the  influence  of  the  carver  of 
fetishes  on  the  style  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
That  the  Greeks  were  greatly  influenced  by 
Egyptian  example  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  dis- 
pute;  artists,  aesthetes  and  scientists  being 
agreed  on  this  point. 

The  revolutionary  artists  of  our  time  are  so 
fundamentally  constructive  in  their  aims  that 
anarchist  critics  of  post-impressionism  try  to  in- 
sult them  by  labelling  them  reactionaries.  Pas- 
sionately careful  weighers  of  form  and  measurers 
of  space,  they  hold  to  be  of  value  only  that 
vision  which  is  under  the  control  of  thought. 
They  did  not  build  up  a  museum  of  Negro  art, 
whose  rooms  are  some  Parisian  studios,  and  at 
whose  doors  the  best  students  of  our  time  have 
come  to  knock,  merelv  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
hankering  after  the  picturesque  which  they  had 
repudiated.  Nor  was  it  in  the  miserable  quest  of 
a  poverty  of  style  calculated  to  content  a  roman- 
tic cabinet-maker,  an  upholsterer  who  subscribes 
to  the  Journal  des  Voyages.  Nor,  as  I  have  said 
before,  did  they  try  to  find  rejuvenation  by  plung- 
ing into  the  black  lake  of  a  terrible  naivete — sal- 
vation through  cannibalism  !  No.  But  we  are 
justified  in  claiming  that  the  logic  of  the  noblest 
artists'  life  that  has  been  led  since  the  golden  age 
in  Italy  should  lead  them  to  recognise  in  the 
grandiose  and  savage  fragments  of  antique  negro 
sculpture  the  very  principles  of  art. 


SEVEN    CENTURIES    OF    EUROPEAN   ARMOUR  AND  ARMS 
BY    S.    T.    CAMP 


E  cannot  open  this,  the  first 
volume  of  a  life's  work,  without 
a  feeling  of  deep  sympathv  for  the 
fate  which  has  befallen  its  author. 
His  great  task  was  done,  for  we 
are  told  that  the  whole  of  the  text  is  in  type,  but 


*A  Record  of  European  Armour  anu  Arms  through  Sevkn 
Centuries,  by  Sir  Guy  Francis  Laking,  Bart.  Volumt-  I, 
with  introduction  by  Baron  de  Cosson.  Ixv  +  2S6  pp.,  329 
illus.     (G.    Bell  &  .Sons,   Ltd.).     Kive  volumes,   £15   15s. 


he  did  not  live  to  receive  the  reward  which  in  a 
few  short  weeks  wf)uld  have  been  his.  There 
must  iiave  been  moments  when  Sir  Guy  Laking 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  destiny,  and  in  this 
passage  from  his  Preface,  dated  September  I'.UD, 
the  "last  look"  had  perhaps  a  double  meaning — 

.  .  .  A  List  look  at  my  volumes  reminds  me  of  m-nny 
alleys  down  which  I  might  have  strayed  .  .  .  but  I  .niii 
not  eagor  for  controversy  ;  I  write  peacefully  of  this  w.ir- 
like  gear  ...  all  that  I  have  written  .  .  .  has 
been   in   the   pursuit   of   truth. 
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Before  dealing  with  the  book  itself  we  must 
briefly  notice  the  substantial  introduction  con- 
tributed by  Baron  de  Cosson.  He  pays  generous 
tribute  to  his  disciple  and  friend,  relating  how 
some  twenty-eight  years  ago  he  met  the  author, 
then  a  slim  boy  of  fifteen,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  ardent  enthusiasm  and  hurried, 
impetuous  questionings  on  the  subject  of  their 
common  study — discussions  continued  at  inter- 
vals ever  since. 

Baron  de  Cosson's  passion  for  tlie  subject  has 
led  him  to  digress  much  and  to  stray  from  dusty 
archives  and  tedious  inventories  to  the  pleasant 
tales  of  the  early  novelists.  But  he  has  kept 
one  purpose  in  view — he  has  sought  to  show 
(p.  Ixv)- 

that  armour  and  arms  are  not  merely  a  matter  for  dry 
archa^logical  investigation,  occasionally  interesting  to  the 
painter  or  the  costumier,  but  a  far  larger  and  more  many- 
sided   subject  than   has  generally   been   supposed.     .     .     . 

Had  space  permitted  we  should  have  liked  to 
give  in  full  the  story  of  the  Podesta  of  Padua — 
a  vain  and  stumpy  little  man  who  drew  upon 
himself  the  ire  of  a  German  bully,  and  from 
a  tight  corner  emerged  with  much  loss  of 
dignity  but  three  florins  to  the  good.  The 
tales  of  the  contemplative  wife  and  the  Mantuan 
swordsmith  are  also  too  long  for  quotation.  By 
such  easy  stages  we  are  led  to  consider  a  wealth 
of  interesting  facts,  for  Baron  de  Cosson's 
methods  are  those  of  the  naturalist  and  geologist 
— first  the  collection  of  a  vast  number  of  obser- 
vations, then  the  arrangement  of  this  material 
and  the  development  of  a  logical  theory.  This 
is  the  method  of  all  fruitful  research  work  in  the 
field  of  arms,  and  it  has  been  followed  more  or 
le^s  faithfully  by  such  pioneers  as  Meyrick, 
Hewitt  and  \'iollet-le-Duc.  Too  diverse  to  sum- 
marise and  too  numerous  for  recitation,  we  can 
but  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  questions  treated. 
One  of  great  interest  to  collectors  is  the  differ- 
ence which  Baron  de  Cosson  has  observed 
between  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  metal  used 
in  the  finest  German  armour  and  that  produced 
by  the  renc)wned  Milanese;  that  Italian  steel  is 
darker  and  more  lustrous  than  the  German 
metal,  and  that  a  true  Toledo  blade  may  be 
similarly  distinguished  from  a  Solingen  imita- 
tion, and  a  Milanese  from  a  German.  He  also 
calls  attention  to  a  fact,  often  lost  sight  of,  that 
armour  of  excellent  quality,  great  elegance  of 
form,  and  beauty  of  decoration,  was  made  in 
England  during  the  14th  century.  We  must 
be  content  with  but  one  point  more.  Collectors 
are  constantly  meeting  with  weapons  or  armour 
which  exhibit  a  distinct  difference  in  the  hard- 
ness of  various  parts.  No  better  explanation  of 
this  has  been  given  than  that  supplied  by  Bes- 
semer in  a  paper  read  at  the  Cutler's  Hall  as 
long  ago  as  1880,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  has 


been  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  the  Iron- 
monger, and  repeated  from  a  footnote  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Helmets  and  Mail.' 

The  small  Catalan  forges  used  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  were  scattered  throughout  the  Spanish  Pyrenees. 
The  ores  selected  were  either  the  brown  or  red  haema- 
tites still  found  so  abundantly  in  Bilboa.  This  small  blast 
furnace,  some  two  feet  only  in  height,  was  blown  by  bel- 
lows formed  of  untanned  skins  of  animals,  trodden  on 
alternately  by  the  foot,  the  fuel  being  exclusively  charcoal. 
The  ore  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  the  Catalan  furnaces 
never  becomes  sufficiently  carburetted  to  admit  of  its 
fusion,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  blast-furnaces  in  use  at 
the  present  day,  but,  on  ihe  contrary,  the  metal  sinks  down 
through  the  burning  charcoal  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
furnace  where  the  lumps  of  reduced  ore  agglutinate  and 
form  an  ill-shaped  coherent  mass,  the  various  portions  of 
which  are  more  or  less  perfectly  carburetted,  so  that  while 
some  portions  of  the  lump  might  be  classed  as  soft  iron, 
other  parts  have  passed  through  every  grade  of  carburation 
from  the  mildest  to  the  hardest  and  most  refractory  ste«l. 
The  mass  of  metal  thus  formed  is  removed  by  simply  pull- 
ing down  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  furnace.  It  is  then 
taken  to  the  anvil  where  it  is  cut  into  smaller  pieces  and 
sorted  for  quality  ;  those  portions  judged  to  resemble  each 
other  most  nearly  are  put  together,  and  after  re-heating, 
are  welded  into  a  rough  bar.  This  again  is  cut  into  short 
lengths,  welded  and  drawn  out.  By  these  successive  oper- 
ations the  several  thick  lumps  of  which  the  bar  was  origin- 
ally composed  have  been  reduced  to  a  number  of  thin 
layers,  and  at  each  successive  heating  of  the  stratified  mass, 
that  tendency  which  carbon  has  to  diffuse  itself  equally 
results  in  the  more  highly  carburetted  or  harder  portions 
losing  some  of  their  carbon,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  less 
carburized  or  milder  portions  of  the  laminated  bar ;  thus 
equalising  the  temper  of  the  whole  mass,  and  conferring  on 
it  a  far  greater  uniformity  of  texture  than  at  first  sight 
would  appear  possible.  Each  piece  of  steel  thus  produced 
had  its  own  special  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity.  The 
artisan  had  also  his  own  special  and  peculiar  mode  of 
hardening  and  temi)ering,  and,  in  fact,  he  impressed  his 
own  individuality  upon  a  blade  that  might  either  save  the 
life  of  a  prince  or  change  the  destiny  of  a  kingdom. 

Information  so  valuable  to  the  lover  of  old  steel 
has  seldom  been  compressed  within  so  short  a 
space.  We  have  unfortunately  no  indications 
of  the  sources  from  which  Bessemer  derived  his 
information,  and  are  thus  without  a  ready  means 
of  testing  it,  sound  as  it  appears  to  be.  If  no 
modern  research  worker  in  metallurgy  has  con- 
tinued the  investigations  so  ably  begun  by  Bes- 
semer here  surely  is  a  subject  ready  to  hand. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty-six  years  since  Baron 
de  Cosson  gave  us  his  paper  On  Gauntlets 
(1884),-  and  nearly  forty  since  he  produced  his 
wonderful  Catalogue  of  Helmets  and  Mail 
(1881).'  We  know  that  if  he  has  been  silent  for 
so  long  he  has  not  been  idle,*  and  the  present 
contribution  will  not  les.sen  our  impatience  for 
the  great  Dictionary  of  Armourers  and  Weapon- 
makers  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  attempting  a  record  of  Arms  and  .Armour 
through  seven  centuries,  Sir  Guy  Laking  was 
faced  at  the  outset  with  a  difficulty  of  treatment 
which   admits  of   no  complete   resolution.     He 


Here    condensed — the 


'  Arch.    Journ.    xxxvii. 
omissions   are   unmarked. 
^  Arch.   Journ.   xli. 
3  Arch.   Journ.   xxxvii. 
*  Burlington  Magazine,   Feb.,    1920,   p.  g6. 
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might  have  divided  his  work  into  sections,  treat- 
ing separately  head  defence,  body  armour,  and 
weapons,  under  sundry  headings — a  method 
which  the  student  would  have  preferred  as 
allowing  greater  concentration  and  continuity, 
but  which  the  general  reader  would  have  found 
less  attractive ;  or  he  might  have  dealt  with  both 
armour  and  arms  in  chronological  sections — a 
plan  which  must  lead  to  bewildering  changes  of 
subject  and  a  constant  retracing  of  steps.  Sir 
Guy  Laking  has  been  forced  to  a  compromise, 
devoting  his  first  five  chapters  to  the  general 
history  of  armour  and  arms,  the  next  two  to 
armour  alone,  the  eighth  to  the  Bascinet,  and 
the  ninth  to  the  Helm.  Overlapping  in  conse- 
quence has  been  unavoidable,  the  third  chapter 
ending  at  1320,  the  fourth  beginning  at  1200 
and  ending  at  1390,  while  the  fifth  begins  at 
1300.  In  the  eighth  we  return  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Bascinet  from  the  13th  century 
to  the  close  of  the  14th,  once  more  returning  in 
the  ninth  chapter  to  consider  the  rise  of  the 
helm  from  its  primitive  form  to  that  in  vogue 
about  1400.  As  Sir  Guy  Laking  admits  (p. 
io4>— 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  armour  and  weapons  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  in  keeping 
the  changes  that  continually  took  place  sufficiently  clearly 
before  our  reader,  to  enable  him  to  picture  to  himself  a 
knight  fully  equipped  at,  or  near,  any  particular  date  that 
he  may  desire.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  without  any 
thought  or  feeling  for  the  student  of  armour  ...  the 
kniglit  proceeded  in  his  arbitrary  way  to  alter  the  fashion 
of  his  head  protection  in  one  period,  of  his  body  armour  in 
another,  and  of  his  leg  defences  and  of  his  offensive 
weapons  in  even  a  third  and  fourth,  allowing  the  fashions 
in  the  case  of  every  piece  of  armament  each  to  overlap 
one  another  in  a  most  perplexing  manner.  Therefore,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  to  take  our  subject  in 
general  periods  most  suitable  for  our  purpose,  and  to  trace 
the  changes  in  each  detail  of  his  equipment  separately,  re- 
tracing our  steps  as  is  obligatory  to  pick  up  the  story  of 
each. 

What  is  most  needed  by  the  student,  how- 
ever, as  Baron  de  Cosson  points  out,  is  a  pic- 
ture book,  and  it  was  this,  with  a  commentary 
and  critical  notes,  which  Sir  Guy  Laking  set  out 
to  produce.  Illustrations  are  indeed  generouslv 
supplied,  to  be  precise,  329  to  286  pages  of  text, 
and  they  are  properly  wide  in  scope.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  collection 
and  classification  of  every  representation  of 
arms  and  armour,  whether  it  be  on  tapestry, 
canvas,  vellum,  .seal,  medal,  aquamanile,  brass 
or  efTigy,  is  the  first  .step  in  the  discovery  of  new 
facts,  and  when  such  a  record  is  .supplemented 
with  reproductions  of  actual  armour,  of  guaran- 
teed authenticity,  we  have  a  body  of  evidence 
of  the  first  importance.  All  the  illustrations  are 
admirably  placed,  the  majority  being  imbedded 
in  the  text  and  closely  following  it — a  virtue  of 
arrangement  for  which  every  reader  will  be 
grateful.  But  such  a  convenience  is  not  with- 
out its  disadvantages.     It  involves  the  use  of  a 


plate  paper  throughout,  and  a  lower  standard 
of  reproduction.  Half-tone  blocks,  printed  with 
the  text,  cannot  be  made  to  render  detail  so  fully 
as  those  printed  separately.  In  some  cases  the 
original  photographs  appear  to  have  been  of 
indifferent  merit,  e.g.,  Figs  213,  235,  a  defect 
perhaps  unavoidable  in  a  collection  which  must 
have  taken  years  to  bring  together  and  which 
embraces  a  number  of  pieces  in  private  hands 
— your  private  collector  is  sometimes  apt  to 
overlook  his  duty  to  the  community,  like  the 
Graf  Trapp  of  Schloss  Churburg,  who  would 
neither  answer  letters  nor  permit  visitors  to  ap- 
proach his  treasured  ba.scinets.  Admirable  use 
is  made  of  that  wonderful  document,  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  and  no  less  than  eighteen  illustrations 
of  exemplary  clearness  are  from  that  source. 
In  certain  instances  it  would  have  been  well  to 
give  measurements;  e.g.,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
arrow-heads  on  page  five  appear  larger  than  the 
spear  and  lance  heads  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
reproduction  from  Aelfric's  Pentateuch  (Fig. 
12)  is  excellent,  as  are  also  those  of  early  swords 
with  lobated  pommels.  Perhaps  the  presumed 
appearance  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  thegn,  figure  39 
(a  reconstruction  by  Viollet-Ie-Duc  and  Col.  le 
Clerc)  would  have  been  better  omitted.  Inter- 
esting though  these  reconstructions  are  to  the 
theatrical  costumier,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  imagin- 
ation, they  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
facts,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  disso- 
ciate them  from  a  serious  work  of  this  kind. 
Even  as  recently  as  1896,  as  Sir  Guy  Laking 
tells  us  (p.  155)  it  was  proposed  to  hang  a  copy 
of  a  17th  century  sword  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Black  Prince  :  is  it  not  after  all  a  mark  of  pro- 
gress that  the  reconstructions  of  yesterday  are 
ridiculed  to-day,  and  it  will  be  no  bad  thing 
if  our  own  share  the  same  fate  to-morrow.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  Conical  helmets  of  the 
Norman  period,  the  illustrations  being  of  large 
size  and  revealing  a  wealth  of  detail.  The  Lewis- 
Burges  suggestions  as  to  the  construction  of 
banded  mail  are  also  reproduced  (the  bottom 
block  inverted  and  a  superfluous  5  given  to 
Burges  throughout).  Contemporary  illumina- 
tions are  next  drawn  upon  to  illustrate  the  body 
armour  and  weapons  of  the  period  iioo  to  1320; 
the  first  u.se  of  metal  plate  in  conjunction  with 
mail;  the  curving  of  the  sword  to  the  form 
known  as  a  falchion,  as  well  as  its  increase  in 
length  to  that  of  the  bastard  or  hand  and  half. 
The  contemporary  brasses,  effigies  and  sculp- 
ture are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  are  liberally 
reproduced  in  comparison  with  actual  speci- 
mens. From  the  Italian  paintings  and  effigies 
we  see  how  closely  foreign  armour  follows  these 
representations.  The  famous  suits  of  the  Mis- 
saglia,  Merate  Brothers,  and  Kolman  of  .'\ug.s- 
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burg  are  also  given,  though  Figs.  212  and  216 
fall  a  long  way  behind  those  in  Boeheim's 
Album.  Not  the  least  interesting  chapters  are 
those  on  the  Bascinet  and  Helm,  which  carry  us 
to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  illustrations  here 
are  mostly  of  actual  examples,  and  since  the 
majority  are  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader 
they  are  of  particular  interest.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  a  better  reproduction  of  the 
Warwick  Bascinet  than  that  given  by  Grosse  in 
1786,  but  the  collection  of  satisfactory  photo- 
graphs is  an  immense  task  for  the  individual, 
and  should  devolve  upon  the  State.  Until  we 
have  a  Print  Room  for  arms  and  armour  a 
wealth  of  material  of  this  kind  must  remain  in- 
accessible and  unexplored. 

Sir  Guy  Laking  modestly  disclaims  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer,  but  his  text  reads  easily  and 
holds  the  attention  :  it  is  largely  a  commentary 
upon  the  liberal  illustrations.  Short  extracts 
can  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  whole,  but  the 
following  are  perhaps  representative.  Here  is  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lobated  pom- 
mel (p.    18) — 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  shape  of  the  pommel  with  the  five  or  three  lobed  orna- 
ment. It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  degree  of  likeli- 
hood, that  at  the  time  when  the  flat  oval  pommel  was  in 
fashion  .  .  .  the  fighting  man  used  to  bind  a  relic  or 
charm  to  counteract  misfortunes  or  strengthen  his  arm, 
and  from  this  habit  the  lobed  pommel  was  evolved.  Its 
gradual  development  might  be  traced  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested.  Fig.   J4  (PI.   I.   A.) 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  weakness  of 
"reconstructions",  but  they  are  in  their  place 
when  they  supply  a  working  hypothesis  to  test 
against  the  facts  :  and  this  one  exemplifies,  as 
do  also  the  special  chapter  initials  designed  by 
the  Author,  the  amount  of  thought  and  pains 
which  he  has  lavished  upon  the  work. 

The  use  made  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  as  well 
as  one  of  its  defects  as  a  document,  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  (pp.  34-5) :  — 

His  (Duke  William's)  hauberk  descends  below  the  knee. 
'ts  skirt  slit  back  and  front  for  convenience  in  riding,  in 
a  fashion  that  has  bred  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
hauberk  ended  below  the  waist,  as  a  pair  of  short  breeches, 
and  was,  in  fact,  cut  like  a  modern  bathing  suit.  But  on 
reference  to  another  part  of  the  Bayeux  roll  we  see 
weapons  and  armour  being  carried  to  the  ships.  None  of 
the  hauberks,  which  are  clearly  drawn  from  a  full-face 
view,  are  so  fashioned  below,  and  we  can  therefore  take 
it  that  the  appearance  lent  to  many  of  the  hauberks  worn 
by  the  knights  was  not  due  to  their  really  encircling  the 
legs  of  the  wearer,  but  to  the  incapacity  of  the  embroiderer 
or  draughtsman  in  indicating  the  hauberk  clinging  to  the 
legs.  rig.  4i.  [PI.  Ill,  d].  .An  instance  of  the  simple  form  of 
the  long  hauberk  (though  the  fact  does  not  bear  great 
weight  in  this  argument)  is  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  chain 
mail  shirts  which  were  captured  from  the  Soudanese  after 
the  battle  of  Omdurman  ;  many  of  these  shirts  were  cer- 
tainly as  long  as  those  worn  by  the  Norman  invaders,  but 
none  was  joined  round  the  legs,  although  the  Soudanese 
method  of  fighting  on  horseback  and  much  of  Soudanese 
military  apparel  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Norman   warrior  of  the   nth  century. 

Illuminations   are    of    the    greatest    value    to 


students  of  armour  and  costume.  Not  only  do 
they  supplement  the  early  brasses,  sculpture  and 
effigies,  but  they  are  also  generally  remarkable 
for  their  rendering  of  detail  and  careful  drawing 
—vital  qualities  to  the  student  of  arms  (pp. 
"5-7)— 

We  have  already  made  use  of,  for  the  first  time  in  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  armour  and  arms,  certain  illumina- 
tions which  have  yielded  to  us  much  interesting  detail. 
The  next  to  which  we  shall  refer  to  is  a  leaf  from  a  series 
of  Old  Testament  pictures  executed  by  a  French  minia- 
turi!.t  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  13th  century,  and  given 
in  the  17th  century  to  Shah  Abbas,  King  of  Persia.  .  .  . 
When  the  book  was  in  its  entirety  in  Persia  a  Persian 
translation  of  the  Latin  text  was  added  in  the  margins. 
The  leaf  we  illustrate  was  brought  recently  from  Teheran 
by  an  Armenian  Priest,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell.  This  most  delicately  drawn  and  care- 
fully executed  page  affords  us  a  minute  record  of  military 
apparel  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  13th  century.  As  the 
illumination  appears  to  be  of  French  origin,  we  may  judge 
the  fashions  to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  those  prevailing  in 
England  at  the  time.  .  .  .  The  side  which  we  reproduce  de- 
picts the  history  of  Absalom,  and  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  regarding  the  armament  of  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  .  .  .  Under  the  two  canopies 
in  the  top  row  we  see  the  battle  of  Ephraim  and  the  dis- 
covery of  Absalom  by  Joab.  Fig.  141  (PI.  II  B),  while  the 
third  subject,  the  return  from  the  battle  (of  Ephraim), 
occupies  the  two  canopies  of  the  lower  row.  Fig.  142  (PI. 
II  C).  Certain  soldiers  .  .  .  wear  new  types  of  head-piece 
not  yet  mentioned  by  us,  the  complete  helm  and  the  war  hat 
or  chapel-de-fer.  All  the  soldiers  are  in  full  chain  mail  with 
the  coif,  which  appears  from  its  well-defined  hemispherical 
form  to  be  worn  over  the  steel  cap  ;  .  .  .  All  the  hau- 
berks terminate  a  little  above  the  knees,  while  the  mail 
chausses,  sollerets,  and  hauberk  sleeves  fit  closely  to  the 
limbs,  the  long  arms  of  the  hauberk  in  every  case  ter- 
minating in  mittened  gloves  with  a  separate  thumb.  .  .  . 
We  must  note  with  what  care  all  the  details  are  drawn. 
Indeed,  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  whole  illustration  is 
far  beyond  that  of  any  production  of  the  kind  with  which 
we   are  acquainted. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Sir  Guy 
Laking's  book  will  be  one  not  only  welcome  but 
indispensable  to  the  student  and  collector.  It 
is  the  first  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  development  of  arms,  and 
armour  since  photographic  reproduction  revo- 
lutionised book  illustration,  and  it  consequently 
surpasses  in  scope  anything  which  has  yet 
appeared.  Where  an  author  has  given  so  much 
it  may  seem  ungracious  to  make  reservations, 
but  in  view  of  the  unmeasured  praise  which  has 
been  given,  and  the  claim  even  for  finality  that 
has  been  set  up,"  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word 
by  way  of  criticism,  and  that  can  best  be  done 
by  describing  a  difficulty  with  which  the  reader 
of  this  book  is  constantly  faced.  He  knows 
that  the  author  was  familiar  with  his  subject 
to  a  degree  perhaps  unequalled  :  no  living  man 


'^  "  This  work,  embracing  as  it  does  the  whole  history  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  will  rank  not  only  as  the  most 
im|»rtant  work  hitherto  produced,  but  must  for  all  time  be 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  for  no  other  enthusiast  will  be 
able  to  find  anything  which  has  not  been  exhaustively  treated 
by  Laking,  nor  will  anyone  in  the  future  be  able  to  devote 
so  much  time,  health,  intimate  knowledge,  or  real  undivided 
affection  to  the  subject." — Mr.  Charles  froulkes,TinieJ,  24th 
Nov.     1919. 
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probably  had  seen  or  handled  so  many  speci- 
mens. From  this  rich  experience  he  had  won 
a  high  degree  of  certainty  and  authority  in  esti- 
mating the  authenticity  and  quality  of  any  piece 
brought  before  him,  and  could  rapidly  assign  it 
to  its  place  (or  thereabouts)  whether  of  date  or 
provenance.  A  great  deal  of  this  acquired 
knowledge  and  high  skill  is  represented  in  the 
mere  choice  of  examples.  But  with  this  quick- 
ness of  intuition  went  a  certain  impatience  on 
Sir  Guy  Laking's  part  in  making  good  his  con- 
victions for  others,  and  in  supplying  a  scholarly 
apparatus  by  which  they  might  be  tested.  For 
a  man  so  occupied  and  distracted  as  he — King's 
Armourer,  Keeper  of  the  London  Museum,  In- 
spector of  the  Armouries  at  Hertford  House, 
courtier,  and  expert  adviser  to  Messrs.  Christie 
— it  was  no  doubt  difficult  enough,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find  time  for  such  an  underpinning 
of  his  conclusions.  The  result  is  that  those 
who  come  after  him  must  verify  and  test  these 
foundations  for  themselves,  and  the  general 
vagueness  of  his  references,  or  their  omission 
altogether,  renders  it  necessary  first  to  identify 
his  authorities,  and  behind  these  to  review  the 
facts  on  which  the  opinions  referred  to  were 
based.  Whereas  Baron  de  Cosson  gives  us  148 
footnotes  to  27  pages  of  introduction,  Sir  Guy 
Laking  supplies  but  i  in  286  pages  of  text. 
The  following  examples  are  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate our  point :  — 

It  has  been  suggested  {p.  16), 

There  has  been  much  controversy.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  suggested.  .  .  .  This  theory, 
brought  forward   by   a   very   eminent   authority 

.  .   .  (^  18), 


There  has  been  of  late  years  a  controversy  of 
experts     .     .     .     (j>.  49). 

There  is  now  considerable  controversy  on 
this  point  {p.  196), 

Experts  on  architectural  ornament  assign 
■     ■     ■     (p.  21), 

In  the  past  considerable  controversy  arose 
.  .  but  the  present  writer,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration,  has  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be     .     .     .     (p.  103). 

In  not  one  of  these  examples  is  a  reference 
given,  and  the  facts  upon  which  the  opinion  is 
based  are  but  sparsely  outlined  if  quoted  at  all ; 
the  reader,  and  particularly  the  student  who 
comes  new  to  the  subject,  consequently  becomes 
uncertain  of  the  ground  under  his  feet.  Finality 
at  all  points  there  can  never  be,  but  such  rela- 
tive certainty  as  can  be  attained  would  be 
greater  if  the  reader  were  in  a  position  to  review 
the  facts  or  to  track  them  to  their  ultimate 
source. 

A  brief  word  of  commendation  is  due  to  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  J.  Bell  &  Sons,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  an  elaborate  work  of  this  kind  needs 
both  enterprise  and  courage.  It  has  been  set 
up  in  large  old-style  type  and  well  printed  at 
the  Chiswick  Press.  We  regret  to  notice  the 
absence  of  an  Index,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
issue  with  the  fifth  volume — an  arrangement 
only  satisfactory  when  the  various  parts  of  a 
work  are  issued  in  rapid  succession.  A  classi- 
fied or  indexed  List  of  Illustrations  would  also 
be  an  advantage,  since  a  numerical  list,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  solid  pages,  is  of  little  use  to 
anyone  but  the  printer  and  blockmaker.  The 
work  will  not  deal  with  firearms. 


A    TOUTIN   IN    THE    WALLACE    COLLECTION 
BY    D.    S.    MacCOLL 


T  may  interest  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  article  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine  for  December,  and  of  M. 
Henri  Clouzot's  in  the  Revue  de 
^I'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne,  1908-9,  to 
know  that  to  the  meagre  list  of  signed  works  by 
members  of  the  Toutin  family  may  be  added  one 
in  the  Wallace  Collection.  I  found  the  signa- 
ture 'Toutin  fct '  not  long  before  Mr.  Mitchell's 
article  appeared,  on  the  back  of  a  miniature  of 
Louis  XIV  that  had  been  fitted  with  two  other 
portraits  into  the  lid  of  a  gold  patch-box  (Gal- 
lery XVIII,  No.  108).  The  box  is  of  Louis 
Seize  .style,  but  of  English  make,  with  the 
Sheffield  mark  of  1839  :  the  three  miniatures  are 
not  a  set,  and  are  incongruously  mounted  in  a 
bad  later  style.  At  Bethnal  Green  in  1872  all  three 
bore  the  inevitable  ascription  to  Petitot,  and  the 


Louis  XIV  has  been  so  ascribed  till  now.  "  Peti- 
tots"  have  been  freely  manufactured  in  modern 
times;  but  the  forgery  of  so  obscure  a  name  as 
Toutin's  was  unlikely  in  the  sixties,  the  latest  date 
at  which  this  example  can  have  been  acquired. 
We  need  not  tlierefore  trouble  about  authenti- 
city. The  enamel  appeared  to  me  to  be  on 
copper,  not  gold.  The  reproductions  have  been 
enlarged  from  the  actual  dimensions  ('/min.  by 
*/3  in.)  so  as  to  bring  out  the  traits  of  the  por- 
trait and  the  faint  lines  of  the  signature  :  even 
so,  the  "fct"  is  barely  traceable  in  the  block. 

The  artist  is  doubtless  Henri  Toutin,  though 
on  other  examples  he  signs  in  full.  His  style 
varies  with  his  original,  but  this  is  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  Frederic-Henri,  Prince 
d'Orange  in  the  Ryks  Museum  at  Amsterdam, 
reproduced  by   M.   Clouzot.     There  is,   by  the 
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D — Ba\"eiix   lapesir\-.      Soltliers  carrxiiiL;^   liauht-rks,  lu'lmets,  swurds,  etc 
Plate  III.     Seven  centuries  nf  Iuir(i]3ean  arnmur  aiul  amis. 


A  —  A  miniaiure  by  Ilenri 
Toulin.  (Wallace  Collec- 
tion). 


li—'VlK  hack  of  the  minia- 
iure, wiih  ihe  signature 
"  Toulin  I'll  ". 


A  Toulin  in  ihe  WalLue  Collection 


way,  another  miniature  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  ascribed  to  Toutin,  a  Gentle- 
man Unknown,  No.  26  in  the  collection  lent 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  This  corresponds 
not  only  in  style  but  exactly  in  size  with  ours, 
and  has  the  same  grey  background.  It  also  is 
probably  signed,  but  the  back  is  not  at  present 
accessible.  Two  other  miniatures  in  the 
Buccleuch  collection  are  of  the  same  size  and 
are  from  the  same  original  as  ours,  but  are  of 
poorer  quality.  Another  version  is  reproduced 
in  Mr.  Propert's  history  as  an  unknown  person- 
age by  Petitot.  Among  the  forty-nine  so-called 
Petitots  in  the  Jones  collection  are  three  minia- 
tures based  on  the  same  portrait,  but  differing  in 
details  of  costume  :  one  is  described  as  Armand 
de  la  Meilleraye.* 

Petitot  certainly,  and  Toutin  probably,  was 
capable  of  drawing  a  portrait  from  life  :  but 
their  work  as  enamellers  was  to  reproduce  from 
portraits  by  other  hands.  I  have  found  no  exact 
original  for  this  miniature,  though  it  is  very  near 
original  engravings  by  Nanteuil,  and  one  by 
Grignan  after  Mignard.  The  King  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  his  thirties  when  the  portrait 
was  taken  :  it  is  therefore  a  work  of  Toutin's 
later  years  :  one  of  his  early  pieces  was  the  Louis 
XIV  as  a  Child  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  at 
Vienna  (about  1643).  Our  portrait,  therefore, 
must  belong  to  the  early  seventies  of  the  17th 
century. 


'My  impression  is  that  very 
be  finally  left  to  Petitot. 


of  the  Jones  example 


It  is  the  business  of  curators  to  worry  out  facts 
about  the  objects  under  their  care,  and  M.  Clou- 
zot  and  Mr.  Mitchell  pay  due  tribute  to  the 
craftsman's  skill  of  the  Blois  enamellers.  It  is 
a  skill  surpassing  that  of  the  artists  of  the  painted 
Limoges  in  the  preceding  century,  but  none  the 
less,  tike  theirs,  a  misguided  skill  employed 
upon  a  bastard  art.  As  to  the  true  arts  of  mosaic 
and  stained  glass  succeeded  the  degenerate 
attempts  to  rival  the  picture,  so  did  the  I5th-i6th 
century  "Limoges"  succeed  to  the  true  art  of 
paste  and  cloison  or  champlev6.  So  again  in 
Urbino  maiolica  were  pictures  transferred  to 
pottery  by  equally  inferior  artists.  Petitot  and 
Toutin  were  more  competent;  but  the  be.st  that 
can  be  said  for  their  attempts  to  render  oil  paint- 
ings in  enamel  is  that  the  process  is  more  dur- 
able, and  a  portrait  might  thus  be  preserved  for 
history  when  it  had  perished  in  the  frailer 
material.  But  this  advantage  was  balanced  by 
the  wearing  of  miniatures  in  brooches  and  brace- 
lets, so  that  they  suffered  from  abrasion  and 
other  accidents.  Of  all  these  costly  curiosities  it 
may  be  said  that  they  naturally  gravitate  to  the 
colieclions  of  millionaires;  but  it  is  a  question, 
and  the  question  may  be  asked  of  a  hundred 
branches  of  craft  that  choke  our  museums, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  displayed  as  examples 
for  the  modern  to  follow.  The  superstition  of 
a  scientific  completeness  is  too  strong,  doubtless, 
for  them  to  be  excluded  :  but  the  time  will  surely 
come  when,  in  the  heart-breaking  increase  of  our 
accumulations,  they  will  be  relegated  to  a  semi- 
privacy. 


THE    EUMORFOPOULOS    COLLECTION 
BY    R.    L.    HOBSON 


URTHER  evidence  of  the  versa- 
tility of  the  T'ang  potter,  if  such 
evidence  be  wanted,  is  supplied  by 
Plates  I  and  II,  in  which  the  wares 
depicted  vary  as  much  in  material 
and  technique  as  they  do  in  form  and  ornament. 
In  the  centre  of  row  A  is  a  miniature  wine  pot, 
a  very  perfect  example  of  T'ang  pottery,  illus- 
trating many  of  its  peculiarities  and  its  excel- 
lence. The  ware  is  of  the  soft,  white,  plaster- 
like kind  which  is  common  in  the  sepulcral  pot- 
tery :  the  form  has  a  beauty  of  outline  which  is 
essentially  T'ang,  while  the  cup-shaped  mouth 
and  flat  base  are  features  typical  of  the  period. 
The  spout  affects  the  form  of  a  beaked  head, 
doubtless  that  of  the  feng  or  phoenix  which 
appears  in  similar  fashion  on  a  small  bronze 
ewer  in  the  Eumorfopoulos  Collection  and  in 
more  detailed  form  on  the  celebrated  ewer 
shown  on   Plate  II.       The    handles    are    three 


elegant  loops,  with  stamped  ornaments  in  ap- 
plied relief  between  them  as  on  the  sepulcral 
ewer  which  is  also  shown  in  the  next  Plate. 
Over  all  is  a  streaky  green  and  brown  glaze  of  a 
kind  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  comment. 

On  either  side  of  this  little  ewer  is  a  jar  of 
interesting  technique,  showing  the  early  use  in 
China  of  a  method  which  the  English  potters 
in  the  eighteenth  century  adopted  with  all  the 
fervour  of  a  novelty.  Collectors  of  Astbury, 
VVhieldon  and  Wedgwood  pottery  eagerly  com- 
pete for  the  StafTordshire  agate  wares,  and  are 
at  great  pains  to  decide  whether  the  agate  is 
"solid"  or  only  a  surface  marbling.  Here  we 
have  both  varieties  made  in  China  a  whole  mil- 
lenium  earlier.  The  jar  on  the  left,  a  charac- 
teristic T'ang  form,  is  of  white  clay  marbled  all 
through  with  veins  of  red.  The  process  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  Staffordshire.  Superposed 
layers  of  white  and  red  clay  were  pressed  into  a 
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solid  mass,  which  was  cut  up  and  blended  again 
and  again  till  the  proper  stratification  was 
achieved.  A  green  glaze  covers  the  whole, 
deepening  the  red  veins  to  black.  Photography 
has  failed  to  bring  out  the  markings  on  the 
right-hand  jar  which  were  produced  by  the 
easier  method  of  surface  marbling.  The  ware 
in  this  case  is  red,  dressed  with  white  slip ;  and 
the  surface  is  grained,  like  that  of  a  marbled 
paper,  with  a  red  or  black  slip  worked  into  pat- 
tern with  a  kind  of  comb.  The  covering  glaze 
is  yellow.  Other  examples  of  T'ang  marbling 
are  not  wanting  in  the  collection ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  potter  has  cleverly  manipulated  the 
"solid  agate"  so  as  to  produce  symmetrical 
rosettes  and  star  patterns  such  as  we  see  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  millefiori  glass. 

In  row  B  is  a  series  of  animal  figures  inter- 
esting ceramically  and  otherwise.  That  in  the 
centre  is  of  red  ware  hard  as  porcelain  and 
covered  with  a  white  slip  over  which  is  a  colour- 
less glaze  of  smooth,  unctuous  texture. 

This  is  the  same  solid  white  which  we  noticed 
on  two  bottles  in  the  last  article,'  and  which  is 
found  on  many  examples  of  bowls  and  vases 
credited  with  a  T'ang  origin.  The  right-hand 
figure  is  of  similar  material,  while  that  on  the 
left  is  actual  porcelain,  with  a  glaze  of  pale 
bluish  tint  resembling  in  this  respect  a  certain 
type  of  early  Corean  porcelain. 

A  comparison  of  the  style  of  these  animals 
with  some  well-known  figures  in  bronze  and 
stone  shows  that  the  type  is  certainly  T'ang; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  study  them  in  relation 
to  the  familiar  Buddhist  lion,  or  dog  of  Fo,  in 
later  porcelain  and  pottery.  The  latter,  by  pro- 
gressive conventionalisation,  has  reached  a  form 
more  like  that  of  the  Pekingese  spaniel  than 
anything  else;  and  this  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  that  the  lion  is  not 
indigenous  in  China  and  its  true  likeness  is  so 
little  understood  that  the  Pekingese  spaniel  is 
considered  sufficiently  leonine  to  be  called  the 
"  lion  dog  ". 

In  the  T'ang  period,  however,  the  artists  had 
not  yet  entirely  abandoned  themselves  to  a  con- 
vention, and  it  is  evident  that  nature  was  con- 
sulted more  or  less  directly  in  their  portrayal  of 
the  lion.  A  live  beast  sent  as  tribute  to  the 
Emperor,  or  a  realistic  figure  of  a  lion  brought 
by  some  Buddhi.st  priest  or  merchant  from 
Western  Asia  may  have  supplied  the  model. 
At  any  rate  one  sees  the  true  lion  instantly  in 
the  beast  on  the  left,  which  appears  to  be  suck- 
ing a  thorn  from  its  hind  leg;  while  that  in  the 
centre  is  still  unquestionably  lion  in  spite  of  the 
tame-looking  bell  attached  to  its  neck.     In  the 


right-hand  figure  the  artist's  hold  on  the  lion 
type  is  already  weakening.  Unable  to  rein- 
force it  from  actual  observation,  he  is  falling 
back  on  the  dog;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  a  lioness  or  a  mastiff  was  here  intended, 
if  the  probabilities  were  not  all  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  bell  which  appears  on  the  lioness 
also  is  a  connecting  link  between  these  earlier 
types  and  the  more  modern  dogs  of  Fo.  It  is  the 
first  sign  of  servitude  in  the  noble  beast,  show- 
ing that  he  has  already  been  detailed  to  guard 
the  temples  of  Buddha.  It  remained  for  a  later 
generation  to  reduce  him  to  the  guise  of  a  play- 
ful spaniel  toying  with  a  ball  of  silk  brocade. 

The  ewers  on  Plate  II  are  both  of  outstanding 
interest.  Both  too  are  familiar;  for  that  on  the 
left  is  a  well-known  type  of  sepulchral  vase 
rightly  admired  for  its  beauty  of  form,  while 
that  on  the  right  appeared  in  the  Exhibition  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1910,''  caus- 
ing much  wonder  and  discussion.  The  sepul- 
chral vase  is  one  of  those  key  specimens  which 
have  helped  so  much  in  the  identification  of 
T'ang  pottery ;  and  apart  from  the  charm  of  its 
elegant  shape  and  the  half  Greek,  half  Chinese 
lines  of  its  serpent-dragon  handles,  it  is  well 
worth  considering  in  detail.  The  body  is  a 
hard  white  ware  with  a  tinge  of  buff  which  the 
potter  has  corrected  by  a  wash  of  fine  white 
clay.  The  glaze,  transparent  and  almost 
colourless  but  of  faint  yellowish  tint,  ends  far 
above  the  base  in  irregular  curves,  as  though 
the  potter,  dipping  the  vase  head-downwards 
in  a  vat  of  glaze,  had  tilted  it  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  In  form  it  is  clearly 
reminiscent  of  the  Greek  amphora  with  serpen- 
tine handles;  for  the  handles,  in  spite  of  their 
double-ribs  and  conventional  studs,  are  clearly 
based  on  serpent  forms,  though  the  heads  in 
which  they  end  are  suggestive  rather  of  the 
Chinese  dragon.  Its  other  features  are  charac- 
teristically T'ang  and  have  already  been  noted 
in  connection  with  other  pieces  previously 
described.  They  include  the  cup-shaped 
mouth,  the  flat  base,  the  rosettes  and  palmettes 
in  applied  relief,  the  band  of  wheel-made  rings 
on  the  shoulders  and  the  threaded  neck.  Ex- 
amples of  this  form  of  vase  are  comparatively 
numerous,  as  they  appear  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  standard  burial  outfit  of  the  time;  and 
some  are  distinguished  by  mottled  and  coloured 
glazes.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  few  T'ang 
forms  closely  copied  by  modern  Chinese  pot- 
ters, as  is  proved  by  a  sj)ecimen  in  the  \'ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in   i8th  century  porcelain. 

The  phoenix  ewer  on  the  right  is  in  some 
ways  the   most    remarkable    of    Mr.    Eumorfo- 
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Plate    I.      'I"';nii^-    wan-s    in    ilic    l'.iini.,rf..poiilo,s  vu] 
ware  jars.      B — I'ii^ures  of  lions  and  a   lioness 


)n.      .1-  I'^wer  wiili   splaslu'd  j^la/e  and   two  "  achate  ' 


poulos'  early  pieces.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
porcelain,  translucent  where  thin,  with  a  com- 
pact white  body  and  a  greenish  grey  glaze  with 
a  tendency  to  blue  in  its  thicker  areas.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  discuss  the  origins  of  porce- 
lain and  to  produce  proofs  that  such  a  thing 
existed  in  the  T'ang  period.  That  is  now  an 
established  fact,  and  it  is  enough  to  state  that 
other  examples  of  translucent  T'ang  porcelain 
are  known,  notably  a  variety  of  fragments 
found  at  Samarra.  But  this  ewer  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  important 
piece  of  early  f>orcelain  at  present  known. 
Further,  it  is  ornamented  with  moulded  and 
carved  designs  showing  a  freedom  and  mastery 
of  technique  not  ea.sily  surpassed  in  the  works 
of  later  periods.  The  phoenix  head  on  the  neck 
is  modelled  with  great  spirit  and  carefully 
finished  with  applied  and  carved  details.  As 
an  ornament  for  the  neck  or  mouth  of  a  ewer 
the  phoenix  head  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  article.  Other  notable  instances  of  this 
motive  are  a  ewer  with  coloured  glazes  in  the 
Alexander  Collection/  and  the  ewer  in  one  of  the 
hands  of  a  "  Kuan  Yin  with  a  thousand  arms  " 
in  a  T'ang  picture  found  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  in 
Turkestan.  The  same  motive,  which  probably 
derived  from  Sassanian  metal  work,*  is  seen  on 
early  Persian  pottery,  though  the  bird  in  this 
case  is  not  necessarily  a  phoenix. 

The  body  ornament  is  a  fine  example  of  free- 
hand  carving.     It    is    divided    into    three    belts 


with  a  beautiful  scroll  of  large  flowers  and  foli- 
age in  the  centre,  a  border  of  overlapping  leaves 
below,  and  a  band  above  of  overlapping  orna- 
ments which  may  equally  be  intended  for  leaves 
or  feathers.  One  would  say  that  the  peculiar 
frilled  edges  which  apparently  were  part  of  the 
Chinese  conception  of  phoenix  feathers'  had 
spread  downwards  from  the  neck,  invading  the 
lower  ornament  of  the  vase  and  even  infecting 
the  purely  floral  design  of  the  scroll.  The  Ku- 
yii-t'u-p'u"  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to 
this  elaboration  of  the  phoenix  motive  in  a  jade 
buckle  which  ends  in  a  phoenix  head  of  striking 
similarity  to  that  on  our  ewer  and  is  diapered 
all  over  the  body  with  a  feather  pattern.  Manv 
of  the  features  of  this  ewer  are  paralleled  in 
specimens  already  illustrated,  viz.,  the  carved 
design  of  overlapping  leaves,'  the  floral  scrolls' 
and  the  crinkled  mouth,'  while  the  threaded 
neck  is  just  that  of  the  companion  ewer  of  Plate 
11.  In  face  of  this  cumulative  evidence  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos' 
phoenix  ewer  is  of  T'ang  origin.  There  are 
several  other  examples  of  T'ang  porcelain  in 
the  collection,  including  some  animal  figures 
with  pale  green  glaze  in  which  we  recognise  the 
beginning  of  celadon,  but  none  of  them  have 
the  outstanding  interest  of  the  phoenix  ewer. 


'  See    Hobson,    Chinese    Pottery     and     Porcelain,     Vol.     I. 
Plate  9. 

'See   Dr.    Martin,    Burl.    Mag.,    Sept.,    1912. 


*  Cf.  A  similar  treatment  of  the  phoenix  plumage  in  a 
coloured  K'ang  Hsi  in  the  Leonard  Gow  Collection.  Burl. 
Mag.,  Dec,  1919. 

«See  Laufer,  Jade,  p.  272.  The  Ku-yii-fu-p'u  is  a  Sung 
work  and  the  buckle  in  question  purported  to  belong  to  about 
the    jth    century. 

^  Burl.    Mag.,   Aug.,    1919. 

«  Ibid,   Jan.,    1920. 


STUDIES    IN    PERUVIAN    TEXTILES. 

II      BROCADES      AND      EMBROIDERIES— fConc/usionJ 

BY    CYRIL    G  E.    BUNT 


N  the  first  portion  of  this  article  it  was 
'seen  that  some  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
broideries exhibit  a  strong  resem- 
Iblance  to  brocading.  We  will  now 
'consider  the  by  no  means  infrequent 
circumstance  of  embroidery  imitating  the  tech- 
nique of  another  type  of  loom-work,  i.e.  tapestry. 
In  Pl.\te  a  is  shown  the  finest  example  of 
Peruvian  embroidery  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  collection.  It  decorates  an  Uncu  or 
short  tunic,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  It  is  unique,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  preservation  and  the 
perfection  of  its  work,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
only  piece  in  the  collection  which  comes  from 
Nasca.     I  have  described  this  piece  elsewhere', 

'  Cotinoisseur,  January,   1917. 


but  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  here  of  the  em- 
broidery. 

A  glance  will  show  that  we  are  here  in  touch 
with  quite  a  different  school  of  needlecraft  to 
that  of  the  specimen  previously  described. 
Moreover,  on  this  one  garment  there  are  two 
quite  distinct  types  of  stitch.  The  vertical  bands 
are  of  closely  placed,  overcast  stitches,  worked 
in  the  line  of  the  weft,  each  stitch  the  width  of 
six  warps,  and  covering  the  fabric  closely, 
creating  a  rep-like  surface  not  at  all  unlike 
tapestry.  In  fact  it  is  clearly  a  conscious  imita- 
tion of  tapestry  effect  and  similar  pieces  have 
sometimes  misled  writers  in  the  past.  The 
lower,  horizontal,  band  is  a  peculiarly  successful 
repeat  of  the  same  pattern  in  a  stitch  somewhat 
re.sembling  the  modern  fishbone  stitch.     In  this 


case  again  the  embroidery  covers  closely  the 
whole  surface  of  the  band. 

The  design  is  worked  out  in  yellow  and  green 
yarns  with  red  "eyes"  in  the  heads  of  the 
figures.  The  motive  seems  to  suggest  deriva- 
tion from  the  puma-motive,  combined  with  inter- 
locking swastica  forms.  The  whole  effect  is  one 
of  subdued  richness — even  beauty,  and,  as  it  is 
a  product  of  a  coastal  loom  prior  to  the  Incan 
conquest  of  Nasca  valley,  it  must  be  at  the  very 
lowest  estimate  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century. 

The  final  example  [Plate  b]  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  an  ancient  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting yacolla  (poncho),  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  pieces  in  the  South  Kensington  collec- 
tion. I  should  have  liked  to  have  shown  the 
whole  garment,  for  it  is  rich  in  quiet  colour  and 
design ;  but  the  greater  part  being  tapestry 
woven,  is  beyond  our  present  survey.  The  body 
of  the  robe  is  of  colton.  The  photograph  shows 
part  of  the  tapestry  work  which  decorates  either 
shoulder  and  the  long  band  (also  of  tapestry), 
which  extends  down  the  centre  back  and  front. 
But  the  part  that  interests  us  now,  is  the  repeat 
of  the  step-like  figures  bordering  the  centre  band 
enclosing  a  series  of  conventionalised  human 
faces.  These  motives  are  worked  out  in  yellow 
brown  and  green  wools  of  good  texture. 

The  Peruvian  weavers  frequently  passed  from 
one  technique  to  another  in  weaving  their  fabrics 
and  thus  we  find  that  the  tapestry,  the  tabby  and 
the  brocading  are  all  woven  on  the  same  warps. 
.A.nd  as  the  tapestry  weave  is  carried  out  on  triple 
warps,  so  the  brocade  stitch  is  also  based  upon 
three  warps.  The  surfaces  are  well  covered  and 
assume  an  approximation  in  appearance  to 
tapestry,  the  more  so  as  they  are  tightly  woven 
and  unlike  the  looser  brocading  of  later  times. 

Dr.  Uhle  speaks  of  some  embroideries  of 
peculiar  technique  as  being  characteristic  of  the 
period  to  which  this  example  is  ascribable.  The 
period  is  one  of  transition  from  the  older  art 
forms  of  the  Tiahuanacu  age  to  the  later  prc- 
Incan  period  and  he  names  it  Epigone.  He 
says  of  these  embroideries  that  "  they  cover  the 
pieces  closely  to  the  very  edges,  which  in  some 
examples  are  neatly  trimmed  off,  so  that  one 
might  be  misled  to  take  the  piece  for  tapestry  ". 


He  considers  that  "  in  point  of  technique  these 
embroideries  form  a  class  of  stuff  entirely  repre- 
sentative of  this  Epigone  period,  while  in  the 
same  sense  the  embroideries  with  loose  threads 
covering  larger  surfaces  belong  exclusively  to  the 
last  pre-Spanish  period.  The  foundation  for 
these  embroideries  was  a  cotton  cloth  .  .  . 
and  the  embroidery  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
tapestry.  Two  or  three  warp  threads  of  the 
foundation  are  caught  together  in  each  stitch  and 
covered  closely  with  coloured  woollen  threads; 
the  closeness  of  the  stitches  and  the  rep-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  make  the  resemblance  to 
tapestry  a  very  good  one  .  .  .  these  pecu- 
liar embroideries  belong  to  this  period 
exclusively  ". 

I  should  like  Dr.  Uhle  to  look  at  these  "em- 
broideries" again.  I  feel  sure  he  would  find 
them  brocades.  The  description  given  above 
makes  me  feel  sure,  particularly  because  he 
speaks  of  the  pieces  being  closely  covered  to  the 
edges.  It  is  quite  an  ordinary  thing  for  brocad- 
ing to  come  right  to  the  selvedge  and  turn  over 
— this  happens  at  the  edge  of  the  band  in  Figure 
I,  and  so  is  not  even  peculiar  to  the  earlier 
period. 

The  further  back  in  Peruvian  history  we  get 
the  more  difficult  it  is  even  to  suggest  approxi- 
mately an  age  for  the  anticas.  And  this  early 
piece  can  at  the  very  best  be  hazarded  to  date 
from  somewhere  between  say  the  8th  to  the  12th 
century. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a 
truly  remarkable  fact — a  fact  which  provides 
ample  food  for  reflection.  It  is,  that  in  the  case 
of  these  brocades  and  embroideries,  as  in  that  of 
the  tapestries,  the  earliest  known  examples  in- 
clude specimens  exhibiting  a  complete  mastery 
of  technique  and  finished  skill  in  execution.  It 
would  seem  to  argue  that  the  proto-Peruvians 
must  have  acquired  their  skill  in  the  textile  arts 
either  at  a  very  remote  period  of  which  at  present 
we  know  nothing,  or  else  they  received  their 
knowledge  thereof  from  some  extraneous  source 
during  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  may  some 
dav  be  proved  to  be  the  correct  solution  ;  but  at 
present  it  must  remain  one  of  the  many  unsolved 
riddles  of  old  Peru. 
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Studies  in  Peruvian  textiles 


RICHARD    WILSON    AT    BRIGHTON. 


NE  hundred  and  six  years  have 
'passed  since  so  many  paintings  lay 
Richard  Wilson  were  on  pubhc  show 
,as  are  gathered  together  in  the  Fine 
Art  Galleries  of  Brighton.  On  that 
long  agone  occasion  seventy-eight  pictures  were 
assembled  by  the  British  Institution;  and  of  the 
master's  work  as  there  represented  a  leading 
newspaper  declared  that  it  engendered  emotions 
which  could  only  be  described  as  "sacred". 
Does  the  Press  of  to-day  and  to-day's  Public 
feel  the  same  of  this  solemn  little  Gallery  by  the 
sea?  We  know  not;  but  we  know  that  they 
should.  For  here  is  \^'^ilson  as  unaltered  as  the 
restricted  sphere  of  Nature  which  he  undertook, 
and  we  and  not  himself  must  be  chargeable  with 
any  revision  of  his  valuation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  "old  red-nosed  Dick" 
stands  higher  to-day  than  at  any  time.  Not 
that  his  appeal  is  any  wider  in  kind,  for  it  can 
never  extend  beyond  the  professional  artist  and 
his  lay  brother,  the  connoisseur.  But  both  these 
categories  being  vastly  larger  than  they  were  in 
1814,  to  the  inclusion  even  of  the  "merchant 
prince"  whom  William  Bell  Scott  definitely 
banned  from  appreciation  of  Wilson,  corre- 
spondingly more  people  enjoy  this  refined  and 
simple  art  than  in  the  days  when  Peter  Pindar 
warned  his  disconsolate  friend  not  to  expect 
immortality  until  "  he  had  been  dead  an  hundred 
year  ".  That  posthumous  century  (what  an  jeon 
to  a  painter's  suspended  soul — even  Dante  never 
imagined  an  artist  awaiting  recognition  in  Pur- 
gatory, though  he  gives  us  an  author)  has  come 
and  gone;  and  Wilson  possesses  his  own  inde- 
structible chantry  where  he  would  have  chosen 
to  have  it.  in  the  temple  of  fastidious  taste.  Nay. 
he  had  not  to  wait  a  century  ;  for  was  he  not 
"numbered  amongst  the  cla.ssics  of  the  an"  by 
that  seer  Fuseli  as  early  as  1801  ?  To-dav.  then, 
we  have  but  to  accept  him,  entering  this  reli- 
quary of  his  not  for  criticism,  but  with  hats  off, 
praising  a  famous  man  and  an  artistic  Father 
who  begat  us. 

A  word  as  to  the  origin  of  this  beautiful  collec- 
tion may  not  come  amiss.  It  represents  the 
corpus  (for  not  quite  all  appear  to  be  here)  of 
that  wonderful  gathering  of  "Wilsons"  acquired 
from  the  master  himself  by  Benjamin  Booth,  a 
noted  iSth  century  connoisseur,  and  transmitted 
by  him  to  his  son  and  daughters.  One  of  the 
latter,  the  lady  of  Sir  Richard  Ford,  the  famous 
Chief  Magistrate  of  London,  eventually  inherited 
the   entire    series,    which    has    thus    descended 
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intact,  via  that  literary  genius,  Richard  Ford  of 
Spain,  to  the  grandson  of  the  last  named,  the 
present  fortunate  and  generous  owner.  Portraits 
of  both  Mr.  Booth  (by  his  friend  Sir  Joshua)  and 
of  Lady  Ford  are  hung  here  amongst  their 
treasures.  With  regard  to  the  latter  the  Cata- 
logue might  have  accorded  to  the  painter  of  this 
charming  little  thing  (surely  P.  Reinagle,  R.A., 
1 749-1833)  attribution  more  precise  than  a  bare 
surname  claimed  by  eleven  successive  artists. 

To  .students  of  Wilson  this  collection  has 
always  been  well  known  from  Thomas  Hastings' 
reproduction  of  it  in  its  entirety  in  a  volume  of 
valuable  but  inadequate  etchings  published  in 
1825.  Here,  then,  we  have  revealed  this  re- 
nowned cache  of  "  Wilsons"  pure  and  undefiled 
from  the  fount — "  Never  been  out  of  the  family, 
sir  !"  as  the  bric-a-brac  dealer  is  wont  to  declare 
truthfully  of  an  "Oliver"  or  a  "  Hilliard 
painted  for  himself  a  week  ago.  Unsullied  pro- 
venance, however,  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee 
of  unsullied  condition — much  the  reverse;  for 
what  greater  .sufferers  have  there  been  from  the 
detergents  of  the  restorers  than  "  family  "  collec- 
tions, and  who  has  suffered  thereby  more  than 
Wilson,  with  his  delicate  glazes  and  impa.sto  of 
clotted  cream?  But  here  the  connoisseur  will 
enjoy  the  double  delight  of  unbroken  pedigree 
and  pristine  state.  Every  picture  (save  one 
whose  trifling  damage  has  been  amended)  is  pure 
as  from  Wilson's  easel.  In  fact  one  or  two 
would  be  actually  the  better  for  some  little  atten- 
tion to  age-yellowed  varnish.  If  no  canvas  en- 
dures .scouring  more  disastrously  than  Wilson's, 
none  more  handsomely  repays  cleanliness.  For 
the  master  was  above  all  the  wizard  of  tone;  it 
was  his  dominant,  frecjuently  his  entire  thema; 
and  to  peer  at  him  through  the  accidental  over- 
lay of  Time  is  like  attempting  to  appreciate 
Beethoven  upon  a  distuned  piano. 

Thanks  to  the  aforesaid  Hastings,  there  is 
scarcely  a  picture  in  the  gallery  which  is  not  fa- 
miliar in  outline  to  students  of  Wilson.  Yet  to 
.see  them  here  is  to  see  them  for  the  first  time,  for 
neither  the  prints  nor  the  letterpre.ss  of  that 
mode.st  and  meritorious  enthusiast  can  be  called 
anything  more  than  well-intentioned.  There,  in 
the  rapidly  painted  Tiber  (No.  5)  is  the 
"  blaze,"  which  so  impre.ssed  the  etcher;  but  we 
think  not  of  Rembrandt,  as  Hastings  thought, 
but  of  the  struggling  spirit  of  Cotman  in  that 
fiery  flush,  the  effort  of  genius  wre.stling  like 
Jacob  with  an  Angel,  the  Angel  Uriel,  the  Sun. 
This  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  great  picture, 
of  which  we  have  seen  several  replicas,  each  dim- 
inishing in  splendour  as  it  approached  "  fini.sh." 
There  (No.    11)  is  the  little  Hounslow   Heath, 
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[Plate  I,  a]  of  the  delicious  purity  and  coolness 
of  which  we  had  no  previous  hint.  If,  as  re- 
corded, Paul  Sandby  sat  by  the  master  as  he 
wrought  this,  what  a  lesson  in  technique  the  ex- 
perience must  have  been  to  one  whom  we  know 
was  anxious  to  excel  in  a  medium  employed  by 
him  much  more  and  much  better  than  he  is  cred- 
ited with.  The  lovely  Morning  (No.  13)— 
we  defer  our  quarrel  with  the  catalogue  re  nom- 
enclature—the View  in  Italy  (No.  18)  of 
which  the  National  Gallery  now  holds  the  Salt- 
ing repeat  of  equal  beauty,  the  saffron  No.  38 
[Plate  II,  c]  ,  all  these  with  their  "  quiet  light  " 
and  unrivalled  glow  recall  and  justify  the 
painter's  boast  that  he  could  paint  such  sunshine 
as  the  flies  delight  to  dance  in.  The  exquisite 
Thames  at  Twickenham  (No.  19),  makes  its 
reminiscence  too,  but  an  uncomfortable  one.  We 
see  now  why  Philistine  old  George  III,  declined 
to  accept  a  neighbouring  view  by  Wilson,  a 
Royal  commission,  as  being  too  Italianified  for 
recognition,  his  refusal  and  the  artist's  bad  tem- 
per thereat  doing  Wilson  lifelong  harm.  Truly 
these  languorous  airs  and  lounging  figures  be- 
long to  the  Arno,  not  the  Thames.  So  also  do 
they  in  the  Sion  Park  (No.  15),  wherein  Haz- 
litt  saw  "  the  air  a'dust,  the  grass  burned  up  and 
withered." 

Hazlitt,  by  the  way,  would  have  had  to  for- 
.swear  certain  foolish  remarks  regarding  Wil- 
son's English  landscapes,  had  he  ever  studied  a 
gem  of  such  purest  ray  as  No.  3  [Plate 
II,  b]  in  this  collection.  A  curious  work  is 
No.  23,  a  so-called  view  of  Oxford.  We 
have  heard  the  authenticity  of  this  piece 
questioned.  It  is,  however,  of  indisputable 
authorship,  its  only  falsity  lying  in  some 
slight  and  necessary  repairs  to  damaged  foliage, 
which,  as  such  repairs  will,  have  changed  and 
lost  keeping.  This  is  no  doubt  the  earliest  work 
in  the  collection  ;  we  may  even  date  it  before 
Wilson's  departure  for  Italy,  that  is  to  say  some 
time  during  that  little-known  period  prior  to 
1750,  when  Wilson,  universally  recorded  to  have 
been  painting  portraits  only,  was  in  fact  culti- 
vating landscape  even  to  the  extent  of  having 
one  example,  at  least,  engraved  on  the  most  im- 
portant scale  as  early  as  1747.  From  what  source 
Wilson  derived  this  early  landscape  of  his,  so 
different  from  yet  so  basic  to  his  mature  practice, 
is  as  clear  as  it  is  surprising. 

No.  29,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Mcdica,  is 
the  picture  so  much  admired  by  Constable,  than 
whom  Wilson  had  no  more  devoted  admirer. 
So  truly  from  one  point  run  the  widely  radiat- 
ing beams  of  art.  "  Poor  Wilson",  he  said, 
"think  of  his  fate,  think  of  his  magnificence"  ! 
How  Constable  would  have  delighted,  too,  in 
the  chill  shiver  of  No.  31,  a  seascape  which  gives 


a  cold  in  the  head  with  his  very  own  "  great-coat 
weather".  \'ery  different  are  the  noble  little 
pieces,  Nos.  23  and  36,  and  appealing  to  a  master 
very  difi'erent  from  Constable.  These  are  the 
citron  visions  which  John  Crome  fell  down  and 
worshipped,  copying  and  "  pastiching  "  them 
to  an  extent  very  confusing  to  the  dilettanti.  Let 
him  who  would  learn,  as  Crome  learned,  how 
much  of  grandeur,  how  much  of  depth  and  sug- 
gestion can  be  embodied  within  a  few  inches  of 
canvas,  let  him  study  these  things  closely,  for  he 
will  find  no  more  signal  examples  in  this  or  any 
other  gallery. 

With  No.  35,  as  harmoniously  coloury  as  an 
early  Corot,  with  No.  37,  a  lovely  passage  of  col- 
our and  light,  and  No.  38  with  its  yellow  glow 
of  perfect  quality,  we  will  conclude  specific 
notice  of  the  oil  paintings,  our  object  being  to 
lead  the  reader  not  through  but  to  this  delightful 
gallery.  Nor  will  we  delay  him  over  the  draw- 
ings, more  than  a  hundred  in  number.  Of  these 
it  may  be  briefly  said  that  artistically  they  hold 
us  by  their  astounding  breadth  with  economy  of 
labour,  and  historically  by  the  numerous  first 
thoughts  which  they  reveal  of  paintings  long 
familiar  to  us.  In  No.  77,  for  instance,  will  be 
found  a  pencil  memorandum  for  the  great 
Maecenas'  Villa  of  the  National  Gallery,  it- 
self a  replica  of  an  earlier  and  finer  canvas. 
Other  National  Gallery  works  are  adumbrated 
in  Nos.  41  and  141  ;  whilst  there  is  scarcely  a 
drawing  but  represents  the  embryo  of  a  canvas 
in  being.  A  few  are  doubtfully,  two  wrongly 
ascribed.  No.  127  is  patently  not  by  Wilson 
but  by  Gainsborough,  whilst  No.-  147  would  be  a 
"Sandbv"  to  anyone,  even  were  it  not  actually 
so  signed  !  No.  132  we  believe  to  be  by  J.  R. 
Cozens.  A  surprise  even  to  veterans  in  Wilson 
will  be  the  rare  and  lovely  works  in  pastel,  Nos. 
53  and  82  ;  there  is  nothing  more  exquisite  in  all 
the  collection.  Finally  the  many  who  have  as- 
serted and  the  more  who  have  been  told  that  Wil- 
son could  not  work  meticulously  should  apolo- 
gise before  such  Patrick  Nasmyth-like  elabora- 
tions as  No.  64.  If  one  small  grumble  may  be 
permitted  us  amidst  much  gratitude  for  this  ab- 
sorbing show,  it  will  be  at  the  frequent  misnam- 
ing of  exhibits,  whose  correct  titles  are  either 
traditional  or  topographically  obvious.  So  much 
for  the  exhibits  themselves,  or  so  much  as  we 
have  space  to  devote  to  them.  What  of  the  man 
who  wrought  them  ? 

Richard  Wilson  is  chiefly  known  under  two 
erroneous  pseudonyms.  To  call  him  the  "  Eng- 
lish Claude  ",  because  the  Lorraine,  too,  painted 
classical  Italy,  is  to  misc-onceive  his  genius  so 
radically  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  century 
of  critical  protest  thereat  has  failed  to  correct  the 
perpetrators.       To   judgment   more   susceptible 
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than  theirs,  Wilson's  own  oauvre  is  the  best  re- 
futation. From  that  it  will  be  seen  how  rarely 
he  even  faintly  resembles  the  Franco-Italian,  and 
how  he  descends  towards  mediocrity  in  strict 
ratio  to  his  approach  to  him.  In  this  gallery, 
for  example,  there  is  but  a  single  specimen.  No. 
17,  in  any  way  "  Claudeish,"  and  it  is  easily  the 
poorest  thing  in  the  entire  series.  Secondly, 
Wilson  was  in  no  sense  whatever,  either  chrono- 
logically or  technically,  the  "  Father  of  English 
Landscape  ",  as  the  cataloguer,  following  too 
trustfully  the  chroniclers,  styles  him  in  his  pro- 
legomena. There  were  several  and  good  land- 
scapists  before  Wilson,  to  one  of  whom,  George 
Lambert,  Wilson  undoubtedly  owed  his  own 
technique.  Wilson  has,  indeed,  a  higher  claim 
than  mere  priority,  namely  that,  early  as  he 
came,  he  is  still  amongst  the  greatest  of  our  tem- 
peramental artists,  of  those  who  have  employed 
brushes  and  paint  to  record  not  their  corporeal, 
but  their  emotional  vision  of  a  scene.  Within 
his  limits  Wilson  has  been  unexcelled  to  this  day 
in  this.  Within  his  limits ;  for  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  laterally  the  genius  of  Wilson  ex- 
tended not  far.  Unlike  Turner  he  had  made  not 
many  of  the  great  truths  of  Nature  his  own.  But 
those  which  he  had  acquired  he  had  mastered  be- 
yond the  power  of  Turner  himself.  No  man  who 
has  ever  lived  has  painted  so  perfectly  to  his  in- 
tentions ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  those  inten- 
tions were  breadth,  sunshine  and  atmospheric 
retrocession,  most  painters  at  least  will  agree  that 
he  attained  the  very  Grail  of  their  art.  It  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Fate,  that  our 
other  great,  early  temperamentalist,  Gainsbor- 
ough, ran  his  course  so  concurrently  with  Wil- 
son, that  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  which 
of  the  two  actually  produced  his  first  emotional 
landscape,  as  apart  from  the  prime  topographical 
labours  of  each.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  be- 
cause no  two  in  all  the  history  of  painting  could 
have  been  selected  better  to  display  the  viried, 
nay  opposed  resources  of  true  High  Art,  as 
varied  and  opposed  as  the  souls  of  true  men 
themselves.  At  one  blow,  in  these  two,  we  are 
shown  the  equal  supremacy  of  the  ennoblement 
of  fact,  as  by  Wilson,  and  of  fancy,  as  by  Gains- 
borough. Both  crowns,  however,  inherit  their 
dangers,  into  which  both  these  crowned  ones  duly 
fell.  In  the  case  of  Wilson,  with  whom  alone 
we  are  concerned,  his  devotion  to  the  few  great 
facts  which  he  had  garnered  resulted  in  a  certain 
one-ideadnessboth  of  manner  and  of  matter.  This 
is  the  chief  and  sole  disability  of  his  art,  and  it 
accounts  for  many  peculiarities  therein.     It  ac- 


counts for  his  inability  to  fill  a  large  canvas  (the 
vast  Okehampton,  No.  21,  is  a  thin,  poor 
thing  beside  all  and  every  one  of  its  com- 
panions), since  Wilson's  stock  of  facts  was  un- 
equal to  more  than  a  small  or  moderate  holding. 
It  accounts  for  his  almost  complete  failure  with 
the  mythological  "machines " — the  Niobes 
and  Meleagers — over  which,  under  pressure 
of  fashion  and  of  Joseph  Vernet,  he  wasted  so 
much  time.  Finally,  not  poverty  alone,  but  to  a 
large  extent  satisfaction  with  an  attained  result, 
was  responsible  for  the  manifold  replicas  of  suc- 
cessful subjects  which  are  the  most  disconcerting 
feature  of  the  master's  output.  Of  the  thirty- 
eight  paintings  in  Captain  Ford's  collection,  the 
writer  has  seen  genuine  facsimiles  of  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five,  some  of  these  reduplicated  even 
to  five  or  six  times.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  bad 
mark  against  the  artist  further  than  it  emphasises 
the  limitation  of  his  stock-in-trade;  for  who  with 
his  granary  "bulging  w.th  grain"  would  ring 
so  many  changes  on  the  same  bag?  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  just  to  believe  that  certain  of  these  re- 
duplications were  deliberately  made  with  the 
same  high  artistic  purpose  as  caused  Monet  to 
depict  his  haystack  we  know  not  how  mariy  times 
nor  with  how  many  varied  illuminations.  But 
even  here  Wilson  showed  his  limitation;  for  in- 
variably it  will  be  found  that  this  type  of  his 
"  doubles"  are  carried  out  the  one  example  in  a 
cool,  the  other  in  a  hot  tone  scheme.  The  re- 
sulting pictures  differ  totally,  of  course,  despite 
their  identical  framework,  but  they  differ  always 
identically. 

Seeking  for  Wilson's  highest  charm,  many  will 
find  it,  perhaps,  in  the  purely  sensuous  delight 
of  his  paint.  No  artist  who  has  ever  lived  has 
been  more  master  of  his  material,  or  used  it  with 
more  ineffable  taste.  Whether  he  worked  at 
prima,  or  with  underpainting  and  over-glazes, 
his  surface  and  textures  are  intense  gratifications 
to  that  unnumbered  sense  belonging  only  to 
connoisseurs,  but  so  strongly  to  them  that  they 
can  almost  taste  the  savour  of  a  canvas.  And 
"Wilson's  buttery  touches",  as  old  Davie 
Bridges  of  Edinburgh  styled  them,  are  by  no 
means  "  rationed."  They  fill  with  an  unctuous, 
tactile  pleasure  every  corner  of  his  moderately 
sized  canvases,  giving  moisture  to  his  verdure, 
weight  to  his  masonry,  and  body  to  his  vaporous 
clouds.  In  sheer  handling,  he  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  greatest  of  the  world's  masters,  and 
nearly  all  of  our  school  who  have  approached 
him  in  this  have  referred  to  him  for  their  pictorial 
calligraphy. 
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REVIEWS 

Dante,  suoi  primi  cultori,  sua  gente  in  Bologna  ;  by  Giovanni 
Livi,    Bologna;   (Licinio   Cappelli) ;   291    pp.;    illust.  ;    12    1. 

This  book  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  research  in  an  "  archivio  "  that  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Italy.  Commendatore  Livi 
has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Archivio  di 
Stato  at  Bologna  for  many  years,  and  his  re- 
searches have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  most  important  evidence  in  connection  with 
Dante's  presence  in  Bologna,  and  in  proof  of 
the  very  early  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Dante's  poetical  works  in  the  ancient  University 
city,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  poet.  Most  of 
this  evidence  is  drawn  from  legal  documents, 
which,  by  thoughtful  comparison  and  construc- 
tive deduction,  Livi  has  made  to  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  contemporaries  and  friends  of  the 
great  poet.  The  larger  number  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  and  illustrated  are  in  the  Me- 
moriali — a  series  of  over  300  large  volumes, 
containing  the  contracts  made  in  the  city  of 
Bologna  and  the  "  Provincia  di  Bologna" 
between  the  year  1265  and  the  year  1436.  The 
notaries  who  copied  and  registered  these  con- 
tracts were  wont  to  employ  their  spare  time  in 
writing  down  in  the  blank  spaces  of  their  docu- 
ments the  verses  of  contemporary  poets. 
Among  the  verses  found  by  Livi  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Memoriali  are  several  by  Dante, 
and  he  has  added  five  new  discoveries  to  those 
already  noted  by  Carducci.  The  most  impor- 
tant "  dantografia "  in  these  volumes  is  the 
sonnet  "  Non  mi  potranno  giammai  fare  am- 
menda",  on  the  document  transcribed  in  1287 
by  .ser  Enrichetto  dalle  Quercie,  which,  with  its 
mention  of  the  Torre  Garisenda,  is  evidence 
that  Dante  must  have  already  visited  Bologna 
before  that  date :  the  sonnet  must  therefore 
have  been  composed  before  the  poet  was  22 
years  of  age.  Another  important  "danto- 
grafia" discovered  by  Livi  is  found  on  the 
parchment  cover  of  a  volume  of  "  atti  crimi- 
nali  "  transcribed  in  Bologna  by  ser  Tieri  degli 
Useppi,  a  notary  of  S.  Gimignano,  who  came 
to  the  city  in  the  train  of  the  Podest^  Niccolo 
de'  Bandini  da  Siena.  Here  ser  Tieri  has 
written  the  three  lines  Purg.  c.  Ill  1.  94—96 
beginning,  "  Kl  duca  lui  Caron  .  .  ."  Frag- 
ments from  two  other  lines  of  the  same  canto 
are  decipherable  on  the  other  side  of  the  cover. 
The  illu.strations  of  the  book  are  very  finely 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  the  documents. 
They  show  the  skill  of  the  notaries  in  fine  calig- 
raphy,  and  in  some  cases  the  miniaturi.st's  skill 
is  added,  for  some  of  the  initial  letters  are  of 
excellent  design  with  ornament  of  delicate 
tracery.  .And  in  the  document  by  ser  Uguc- 
cione  colour  is  introduced  into  the  initial  letters. 


Livi  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  claim 
that  ser  Uguccione's  little  drawing  is  the  earliest 
pictorial  representation  of  Dante.  Altogether 
the  book  is  a  very  fine  production,  creditable 
to  the  printer  and  publisher,  as  well  as  to  the 
scholarly  author.  E.  Coulson  James. 


MusEE  DU  Louvre.  Collection  Paul  Garnier.  Horloges  et 
Montres,  Ivoire  et  Plaquettes.  Public  d'apr^s  les  notes  du 
donateur  par  Gaston  Migeon.  48  plates.  Paris ;  (Hach- 
ett*)  ;  4    francs. 

In  this  unpretending  little  publication  Mr. 
Migeon  has  produced  what  may  fairly  be 
described  as  a  model  catalogue  for  its  purpose. 
It  shows  very  happily  how  such  a  work  may  be 
accurate  without  being  heavy,  learned  but  not 
dull.  The  plan  is  geographical,  dividing  the  sub- 
ject among  the  greater  centres  of  the  watch- 
maker's art  such  as  Paris,  Blois,  Lyons,  and 
Rouen,  and  others  of  less  repute.  The  examples 
are  fully  described,  with  notes  on  the  history  of 
the  makers  and  references  to  other  examples  of 
their  work,  including  the  London  collections  in 
this  survey.  A  bibliography  serves  to  guide  the 
steps  of  any  enquirer  whose  curiosity  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  collection.  Above  all,  the 
author  has  realised  that  illustration  by  photo- 
graphic process  has  now  become  perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  of  any  catalogue  of  works 
of  art.  The  format  is  the  handy  short  octavo 
size  in  which  the  Louvre  catalogues  now  appear, 
a  size  not  too  big  for  the  pocket  and  wide  enough 
for  a  good  illustration. 

The  collection  of  watches  presented  by  M. 
Paul  Garnier  to  the  Louvre,  which  occupies  the 
bulk  of  the  catalogue,  is  limited  to  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries.  Within  this  range,  and  for  the 
French  ateliers,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
no  collector  of  watches  who  aspires  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  art  can  afford  to  be  without  M. 
Migeon 's  catalogue.  The  extremely  rare 
spherical  watch  by  Jacques  de  la  Garde  of  Blois, 
dated  1551,  illustrated  on  plate  II,  may  claim  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  earliest  timekeepers  for  carry- 
ing on  the  person  in  existence.  This  is  the 
watch  which,  when  stolen  from  M.  Garnier's 
collection,  was  pursued  by  him  across  the  Atlan- 
tic and  recovered  by  re-purchase.  As  to  the 
examples  assigned  by  the  author  to  the  end  of 
the  i6th  century,  opinions  may  differ — some  of 
tiiem  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  early  years 
(>i  the  following  century.  The  work  of  the 
enamellers  of  watch-cases  of  the  Toutin  and 
Huaud  workshops  are  represented  by  notable 
examples,  including  one  with  the  rare  signature 
of  Jean  Toutin.  Only  two  watches  of  English 
make  aie  inc  luilcd,  bill  one  of  them,  a  magnifi- 
cent  oval    watch    of   tlie   early    part   of   the    17th 
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century,  by  "  Ri[chard]  Morgan  in  Fleet 
Street ",  is  one  of  the  chief  pieces  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  is  illustrated  by  four  views. 

The  catalogue  includes,  besides  the  collection 
of  watches,  a  superb  Gothic  ivory  Virgin,  and  a 
charming  silver  plaque  of  the  early  years  of  the 
15th  century,  engraved  for  translucent  enamel- 
ling, both  of  which  figured  in  the  Paris  Retro- 
spective Exhibition  of  1900,  and  a  small  group 
of  Renaissance  clocks  and  bronzes. 

France  is  truly  fortunate  in  the  artistic  pat- 
riotism of  her  sons.  In  that  country  it  seems 
tlie  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  head 
of  a  great  clock-making  business  should  devote 
his  leisure  to  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  the 
earlier  and  more  beautiful  products  of  his  craft, 
especially  as  practised  in  his  own  country,  and 
that  the  crowning  act  of  his  life  should  be  the 
presentation  of  his  collection — the  crystallization 
of  his  life's  happiest  hours — to  his  national 
museum.  Is  it  not  a  worthier  ideal  than  the 
commercial  one  which  disperses  to  the  highest 
bidder  the  results  of  so  manv  collectors'  life-long 
pursuit?  ■  H.  P.  M. 

Books   on   Collecting. 

1  Thf.    Earthenware    Collector,    A    Guide    to    Old    English 

Earthenware;  by  G.   Woolliscroft  Rhead,   R.E.,  A.R.C.A. ; 
illustrated  ;   (Herbert  JenkinsJ  6s.   net. 

2  Antique   Jewellery    and    Trinkets;     by     F.    W.    Burgess; 

illustrated;    (Routledge)  ;    los.    6d.    net. 

3  The  Silver   and   Sheffield   Plate  Collector  ;   A   Guide   to 

English    Domestic    Metal    Wares ;    illustrated ;    by    W.     A. 

Young;   (Herbert  Jenkins);  6s.    net. 
*  Bye-Paths   in   Collecting  ;  by   Arthur   Hayden  ;   illustrated  ; 

(Fisher   Unwin) ;   2is.   net. 
'The   Stamp   Collector;    A    Guide    to    the    World's    Postage 

Stamps;   illustrated;   by  Stanley  C.   Johnson,   M.A.,   D.Sc.  ; 

(Herbert  Jenkins) ;  6s.   net. 

I .  Few  types  of  reader  form  so  ready  a  prey 
to  the  compiler  as  the  collector,  whose  pathetic 
quest  of  literature  truly  calculated  to  assist  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  hobby,  is  all  too  seldom 
rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  treatises  of  a 
helpful  character.  This  volume,  however,  forms 
an  agreeable  exception  to  this  literary  rule,  for 
having  been  prepared  by  a  practical  potter,  the 
book  possesses  a  degree  of  technical  knowledge 
usually  lacking  in  the  "chatty"  species  of 
handbook.  In  it  the  collector  of  modest  means 
is  provided  with  a  careful  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  British  earthenware,  and  should  by 
means  of  its  detailed  descriptions  and  well 
chosen  illustrations,  be  enabled  to  bring  in- 
creased di.scernment  to  bear  on  his  purchases. 
The  earlier  British  wares  are  but  lightly  touched 
on,  the  author  dwelling  with  greater  particu- 
larity on  the  period  commencing  with  the  Slip 
Ware  of  the  early  17th  century  and  closing  with 


the  decline  of  the  potter's  art  at  the  opening  of 
the  Victorian  era. 

2.  This  volume  belongs  to  the  type  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  "readable",  a  term  which,  while 
implying  a  certain  felicity  in  phraseology,  yet 
holds  out  no  great  promise  of  extending  the 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  reader.  The 
author,  indeed,  is  careful  to  warn  his  public  that 
his  book  is  "  by  no  means  exhaustive  and  those 
who  desire  to  speciali.se  or  to  dip  deeper  into 
any  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  are  advised  to  supplement  the 
information  given  here  by  careful  perusal  of 
those  specialistic  books  to  which  reference  has 
been  made".  The  reader,  thus  forewarned,  is 
not  only  forearmed,  but  also  disarmed. 

3.  This  forms  a  good  introduction  for  the 
amateur  to  the  collection  of  English  domestic 
silverwork  and  Sheffield  plate,  the  author  hav- 
ing confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  less 
rare  specimens  such  as  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  average 
collector.  Though  by  no  means  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  its  subject,  it  yet  forms  a  useful 
work  of  reference,  opening  up  at  the  same  time 
interesting  little  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  past 
with  which  these  domestic  accessories  were 
associated.  The  survey  embraces  the  period 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
commencement  of  the  era  of  electro-plate,  begin- 
ning about   1840. 

4.  The  collector  who  prefers  to  acc}uire  miscel- 
laneously, rather  than  to  specialise,  will  no 
doubt  find  much  to  interest  him  in  this  volume, 
which  is  admittedly  intended  to  be  "suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive".  A  book  which  deals 
with  such  diverse  subjects  as  porcelain  and 
pomanders,  cartoons  and  cradles,  Bible-boxes 
and  bellows,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  provide 
any  very  profound  information  with  regard  to 
any,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  no  doubt  probes 
as  deeply  as  is  required  by  collectors  of  this 
type.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions taken  from  various  objects  of  interest 
in  our  national  collections. 

5.  This  work  represents  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  introduce  more  scientific 
methods  to  the  pursuit  of  stamp-collecting.  He 
is  careful  to  enumerate  the  various  types  of 
stamps  which  should  not  rightly  be  included 
within  the  province  of  the  collector  of  discern- 
ment, and  centres  attention  on  those  stamps  of 
medium  rarity  and  value  which  in  so  many 
instances  possess  greater  interest  than  those 
which  run  into  sensational  and  fantastic  prices. 


A  MONTHLY    CHRONICLE 

Exhibition  of  Old  English  and  other 
PORCELAIN.— In  the  exhibition  at  iMr.  Albert 
Amor's  recently  enlarged  premises  in  St.  James 
Street  there  has  been  brought  together  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  English  porcelain 
figures  iind  groups,  beginning  with  those  oi 
Bow,  Chelsea  and  Langton  Hall,  and  passing  on 
through  Derby  and  Bristol  to  the  19th  century 
productions  of  the  Rockingham  and  Minton 
factories.  Ihe  most  attractive  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  the 
Chelsea  factory,  which  if  marked  at  all  bear  an 
anchor,  either  in  relief  on  a  small  applied  medal- 
lion, or  neatly  printed  in  red.  Their  pure  white 
colour  and  creamlike  surface  texture,  enhanced 
by  a  discreet  and  sparing  application  of  pas- 
sages of  plain  enamel,  place  them  artistically 
on  a  higher  grade  altogether  than  the  later 
Chelsea  figures,  dating  from  about  1760 — 1770, 
with  their  excess  of  glaze,  their  lavish  decoration 
in  colours  and  gilding,  and  their  fidgety  acces- 
sories of  rococo  scrollwork  and  elaborate 
bocages. 

The  exhibition  includes  an  unusual  number  of 
models  which,  if  not  unique,  must  have  been 
produced  in  very  small  quantity,  as  they  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  Amongst  such  pieces 
may  be  named  a  large  group  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  a  man  playing  a  hurdy-gurdy  in 
the  lively  humour  of  which  the  influence  of 
Kaindler  of  Meissen  is  unmistakable,  a  boy 
sitting  with  a  large  basket  between   his  knees 

LETTERS 

KOREAN   POTTERY 

Sir, — In  the  article,  "Ancient  Korean  Tomb 
Wares",  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  for 
January,  1912,  on  page  227  reference  is  made  to 
the  very  important  account  of  Korean  ware  in  a 
work  first  published  by  Hsii-Ching  in  1 167.  As 
what  he  said  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  is  of  such  great  importance 
and  helps  so  much  in  the  study  of  the  wares  of 
that  period  that  have  been  found  in  the  Korean 
Tombs,  the  quotation  will  again  be  given  in 
full: 

"  There  is  a  ceramic  ware  made  in  Korea  of  green  colour, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  of  the  country  '  kingfisher 
green  '.  In  these  latter  years  the  pieces  have  been  more 
skilfully  fashioned,  and  the  colour  of  the  glaze  has  also  been 
much  improved.  There  are  wine  pots  (chiu  tsun)  moulded 
in  the  shape  of  melons,  with  simple  lids  at  the  top  sur- 
mounted by  ducks  squatting  in  the  midst  of  lotus  flowers. 
The  Koreans  are  clever  also  in  the  making  of  bowls  and 
dishes  (wan,  tieh),  wine  cups  and  tea  cups  (poi,  ou),  flower 
vases  (hua  p'ing),  and  hot  water  vessels  for  tea  drinkers 
(t'ang  chan),  which  are  all,  generally  speaking,  copied  from 
the  forms  of  the  Ting-ihou  wares  (of  China),  so  that  1  need 


also  borrowed  from  a  Meissen  original,  and  a 
deliglitful  figure,  with  very  slight  colouring,  ot 
an  old  woman  in  a  mobcap  holding  bunches  of 
grapes.     All  of  these  belong  to  the  earlier  period 
of  Chelsea,  as  do  also  the  figures  of  birds  which 
are  represented  in  the  exliibition  in  great  variety. 
A  very   important  example,   perhaps  unique, 
of   the   later  more  sumptuous  class  of   Chelsea 
porcelain    is  a  large    figure  of    Charles   Pratt, 
Baron  (afterwards  Earl)  Camden,  in  his  robes 
as  Eord  Chancellor,  made  therefore  not  earlier 
than  176b.     A  pair  of  bocage  groups  of  sports- 
men are  also  unusual  specimens  ot  this  period. 
Amongst  rare  figures  in   Bow  porcelain  may 
be   named   a   wonderful    bagpipe-player,    copied 
from   a   Meissen   model,   a  small   figure  of   the 
youthful   Frederick  the  Great,   in  military  uni- 
torm,  and  an  uncoloured  example  of  the  water- 
man wearing  Doggett's  coat  and  badge.  There 
is     also     exhibited,      amongst     specimens     of 
Worcester  porcelain,  an  interesting  bowl  com- 
memorating the  beneficent  work  of  the  Marine 
Society,  presumably  dating  (as  it  bears  on  the 
inside  a  bust  of  George  U.)  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  charity  in  1756;  black  transfer 
prints  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl  quaintly  depict 
poor  boys  in  the  act  of  donning  the  uniform  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

The  English  porcelain  in  the  exhibition  was 
formerly  in  the  Whiteley  Tolson  and  Hamilton 
Clements  collections.  A  few  fine  pieces  of  Con- 
tinental porcelain  formerly  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  A.  R.  Macdonald  are  also  shown.  R. 


only  allude  to  them  and  not  illustrate  them  by  figures,  only 
giving  the  wine  pots  as  being  of  novel  and  original  design. 

"  In  Korea  the  table  vessels  used  at  entertainments  for 
eating  and  drinking  are  usually  made  of  gilded  metal  or  of 
silver ;  although  they  esteem  green  porcelain  ware  more 
highly  than  either  of  these  two  materials.  They  have  in- 
cense burners  (hsiang  lu)  shaped  like  lions,  which  are  also 
of  '  kingfisher  green  ',  the  four-footed  monster  being  repre- 
sented seated  upon  a  lotus  leaf  with  tilted  margin,  which 
forms  the  stand  of  the  urn.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  striking  of  their  ceramic  designs ;  the  other 
forms  are  for  the  most  part  moulded  after  the  shapes  of  the 
ancient  imperial  porcelain  of  Yueh-chou,  or  from  the 
modern  productions  of  the  kilns  of  ju-chou  ". 

It  will  be  seen  this  specifically  states  that  the 
ware  is  of  green  colour;  it  then  describes  the 
wine  pots  as  being  original  in  design — there  fol- 
lows the  statement  that  "they  were  clever  in 
the  making  of  bowls  and  dishes,  wine  cups,  tea 
cups,  flower  vases,  hot  water  vessels  for  tea 
drinkers,  which  are  all,  generally  speaking, 
copied  from  the  forms  of  the  Ting  Chou  wares 
(of  China),  so  that  I  need  only  allude  to  them  and 
not  illustrate  them  by  figures  ".     A  proper  inter- 


pretation  of  this  statement  is  that  all  the  above 
forms  were  green  in  colour,  that  the  author  illus- 
trated the  wine  pots  as  being  original  in  design, 
but  did  not  illustrate  the  bowl,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
these  copied  the  forms  of  Ting-Chou  ware.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  from  a  study  of  a 
great  many  of  these  Korean  Celadon  pieces  that 
many  of  them  follow  the  forms  of  Ting  ware. 

The  above  interpretation  is  being  made  as 
collectors  and  students  of  this  subject  have  been 
misled  by  the  use  of  a  portion  of  a  paragraph  of 
Hsii-Ching's  statement,  taken  from  its  context 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Bosch  Reitz  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (New  York) 
Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Early  Chinese 
Pottery  and  Sculpture,  1916.  To  substantiate 
his  contention  that  most  of  the  white  wares  that 
have  been  found  in  the  Korean  Tombs  were 
made  in  Korea  and  not  in  China,  as  contended 
by  other  authorities,  he  says:  "The  letter  of 
the  Chinese  Officer  of  the  year  1125,  quoted  be- 
fore, uncomfortably  contradicts  their  state- 
ment, because  he  writes  '  They  have,  besides, 
bowls,  platters,  wine-cups  and  cups,  flower 
vases  and  soup  bowls,  all  closely  copying  the 
style  and  make  of  Ting  ware.  Only  the  wine- 
pots  present  novel  features'". 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  make  his  case  he  simply 
takes  a  piece  out  of  the  statement,  leaving  out 
the  first  part  which  distinctly  states  that  all  the 
forms  referred  to  are  green  in  colour,  and  the 
end  of  the  quotation  "so  that  I  need  not  allude 
to  them  and  not  illustrate  them  by  figures,  only 
giving  the  wine  pots  as  being  of  original  de- 
sign". 

When  Mr.  Bosch  Reitz'  quotation  is  read 
with  what  came  before  and  after  it,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  wrong  in  using  the  part  that  he  does 
to  show  that  the  Hsii-Ching  statement  proves 
that  the  white  ware  was  made  in  Korea. 

The  scope  of  the  Bosch  Reitz  statement  has 
been  still  further  broadened  by  being  quoted  in 
the  introduction  to  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham's 
excellent  Catalogue  of  the  Le  Blond  Collection 
of  Corean  Pottery,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(London),    igi8,  on   Page   17. 

A  study  of  a  very  large  number  of  specimens 


taken  from  the  Korean  Tombs  show  that  many 
of  the  green  celadon  bowls,  cups,  vases,  etc., 
do  follow  the  Ting  shape  and  are  decorated  in 
the  same  manner.  Many  of  the  white  pieces 
from  the  Tombs  are  Ting  in  form  and  colour, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
most  of  these  were  made  in  China  and  carried 
into  Korea.  The  forms  of  the  other  types  of 
white  and  blue-white  wares,  very  probably  made 
in  Korea,  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  follow  the 
Ting  forms,  and  have  very  distinct  characteris- 
tics of  their  own. 

The  Korean  Tomb  finds  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study,  and  can  help  a  great  deal 
in  our  understanding  of  the  early  Chinese  ware. 

Many  pieces  of  Celadon  of  other  types  and 
make  came  from  Northern  China.  The  Ting 
wares  from  China  cover  a  wide  range.  Lastly 
we  have  the  very  thin  and  delicate  white  and 
blue-white  bowls,  saucers  and  wine-pots  and 
dishes,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
were  made  in  Korea,  and  this  is  the  earliest 
translucent  ware  that  has  been  found  in  any 
quantity.  Yours  faithfully, 

John  Platt. 

2,  Rector  Street,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  EL  GRECO  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Constable's  article  on  the  new 
El  Greco  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  only  examples  of  this  painter 
previously  on  public  exhibition  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  two  which  he  goes  on  to  men- 
tion. May  I  correct  this?  There  is  in  this 
Museum  (which,  though  situated  in  a  town 
somewhat  remote  from  London,  may  still,  I 
hope,  claim  to  be  in  Great  Britain  !),  an  import- 
ant signed  work  by  El  Greco,  which,  with 
several  other  Spanish  pictures,  was  lent  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Spanish  Old  Masters  held  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  in  1913.  See  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition,  No.  ny.     Yours  faithfully, 

Owen  S.  Scott, 
Curatoi 

Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle. 
13th  March,  1920. 
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Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  will  sell  at  8  King 
Street  on  April  19th,  and  three  following  days,  the  collection 
of  Arms,  Armour  and  Objects  of  Art  formed  by  the  late  Sir 
Guy  Francis  Laking.  The  pieces  about  to  be'  sold  are,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  collector's  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunities, remarkable  for  their  high  average  quality.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  a  sale  en  bloc  to  any  English  National  Museum 
since  the  Tower  has  no  funds,  the  London  Museum  no  right 
to  purchase  other  than  a  few  pieces  which  by  hook  or  crook 
can  be  shown  to  have  some  consanguinity  with  the  capital, 
the  British  Museum  is  too  comprehensive  in  scope  to  permit 
of   the   acquisition     of   any    but    typical    specimens,     and     the 


Wallace  Collection  has  no  power  to  purchase.  But  since 
dispersal  there  must  be  at  least  it  will  have  one  redeeming 
feature  :  the  possibility  of  reunion  for  those  brother-pi<ces 
that  have  suffered  separation.  For  example  (lot  136),  a  fine 
spur  of  copper  gilt  and  champlev^  enamel  with  arms  presum- 
ably of  the  House  of  Dreux  (and  so  claiming  maybe  a  distant 
kinship  with  the  13th  century  pricket  candlestick  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  HI — 2S8),  may  perchance  rejoin  its 
fellow  of  the  Riggs  Collection  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  .Art.  Or  the  closed  helmet  (lot  79)  perhaps  com- 
plete the  suit  in  the  Reale  .'\rmeria  of  Madrid.  Will  the 
shoulder-guard     (lot    115)    once    again     rejoin     the     Archduke 
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Albert's  suit  in  the  Porte  de  Hal  of  Brussels,  or  the  ear 
protectors  of  a  chanfron  (lot  51)  the  armour  inade  for 
Charles  V  (also  in  Madrid)  to  which  it  seems  to  belong? 
Who  can   say? 

Famous  pieces  from  other  armouries  are  few,  but  the  Brett, 
Burges,  De  Cosson,  Gay,  Fitzhenry,  Gilbertson,  Hastings 
and  Londesborough  collections  each  contribute  one  or  two 
specimens  :  why  is  it  that,  once  dispersed,  the  greater  part 
of  a  collection  fails  to  reappear  and  can  never  afterwards  be 
traced?  Fortunately  the  identity  of  about  sixteen  items  is 
secured  by  illustration  in  Sir  Guy  Laking's  Record  of  Euro- 
pean Armour  and  Arms,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  noticed 
on  another  page.  We  miss  a  few  pieces  there  depicted  (Figs. 
163,  167,  168,  171,  176,  etc.) — these  have  presumably  already 
started  their  several  journeys. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  same  quality  of  arms  and 
armour  which  appealed  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace  attracted  also 
Sir  Guy  Laking,  namely,  skilled  craftsmanship.  Whether  it 
be  the  fine  partisan  from  the  Brett  Collection  (lot  17),  or  the 
cuissard  attributed  to  Desiderius  Colman  (lot  65),  or  the 
shoulder-guard  from  the  Hastings  Collection  (lot  115),  or  the 
gilt-bronze  spurs  found  in  the  dry  moat  of  the  Chateau  du 
Bouchat  (lot  143),  or  the  chiselled  steel  sword-hilts  (lots  188-9), 
beauty  of  workmanship  is  the  predominant  feature.  A  series 
of  fine  daggers,  court  swords  of  the  colichemarde  type,  and 
sword  pommels,  if  less  decorative,  are  hardly  less  interesting, 
but  the  pieces  of  first  importance  are  probably  the  five  Milanese 
salades,  whose  beauty  of  line  and  workmanship  cannot  but 
excite  the  greatest  admiration.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these, 
perhaps.  Is  lot  33,  which  came  from  a  private  house  in 
England  and  has  not  previously  made  its  appearance  in  the 
market.  Without  doubt  from  the  Missaglia  workshops  (the 
catalogue  attributes  it  to  Tommaso)  it  would  appear  (judging 
from  the  illustration — we  have  had  no  opportunitv  to  examine 
it)  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  salade  in  'the  Wallace 
Collection  fNo.  75)  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Burlington 
M.'vr.A/riNF.  for  November  last  (p.  193,  PI.  i,  Figs.  B  and  r>), 
and  attributed  by  Sir  Guy   Laking  to  Antonio.      Although   this 
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Serial   Publications  will   be  arranged  here  according   to 
number   of  foreign   serials   actually   received   will   be   entered, 
numbers  of  their  publications   have  failed   to  arrive. 
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Harvard  University  Press. 

Hoppin  (Joseph  Clark).     A   Handbook  of  Attic  Red-figured 
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Hutchinson   &   Co. 

Carter   (A.    C.    R.).      The    Year's    Art,    1920.      550   pp.    illus. 
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John  Lane. 

Manners    (Lady    Victoria)    &■    Williamson    (Dr.     G.     C). 
John  Zoffany,   R.A.      His  Life  and    Works.     33,    pp.   illus. 
£■7  7s-   n. 
Siren  (Osvald).      Essentials  in   Art.      157  pp.  illus.      12s.  6d. 
Erskine  Macdonald. 

Bridgeman    (Lady    Diana).     Poems    and    Paintings.     54    pp. 
-I-   8  coloured  plates,     ins.   6d.   n. 

Although   perhaps   remarkable   as   the   work   of   a   child, 
these  sketches  and  verses  appear  to   be  largely  derivative 
and   show  little   promise   of  any  future   development. 
Maclehose,  Jackson  &  Co. 

Adam    (Patrick    W.).     Interior    Paintings.     With    an    intro- 
duction   and    biographical    note    by    Patrick    S.    Ford.     16 
pp.    4-   30  plates.     £2  2S.   n. 
John  Murray. 

Havell  (E.    B.).     The  Ideals  of  Indian   Art.     xx.    -f-    188 
pp.   illus.     2is.   n. 


piece  (lot  33)  cannot  rejoin  its  brother  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, we  hope  at  least  that  it  will  find  a  place  in  some  National 
Museum   where  it   would  be  accessible   to  all  students. 

The  collection  ranges  from  Greek  bronze  helmets  to  Persian 
rugs  and  Hcpplewhite  furniture,  but  since  a  hajidsome  illus- 
trated sale  catalogue  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Christie 
further  reference  in  detail  to  the  various  lots  is  unnecessary. 
The  cream  of  the  collection  of  arms  and  armour  will  be  sold 
on  the  first  day  ;  the  court  swords  and  oriental  weapons  on 
the  second  ;  faience,  brass  and  pewter  ware,  eastern  rugs  and 
oak-panelling  on  the  third ;  and  porcelain,  goldsmiths'  work 
(including  a  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece  once  the  property 
of  Napoleon  I),  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  furniture  on  the 
fourth   and   last. 

The  association  of  Sir  Guy  Laking  with  Christie's  was  so 
intimate  that  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  his  soundness  of 
judgment  should  be  there  appraised,  but  Messrs.  Hannen, 
Anderson  and  Agnew  will  perform  a  sad  duty  when  they  knock 
down  the  treasures  of  their  late  friend  and  colleague  to  the 
highest  bidder.  S.   J.   C. 

Frederick  Muller  &  CiE  will  sell  at  Doelenstraat  16-18, 
Amsterdam,  on  13  April,  a  collection  of  pictures  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  Lot  66,  a 
portrait  of  a  donor  with  S.  John  Baptist  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes 
was  recently  reproduced  in  Joseph  Destrce's  book  on  that 
artist.  The  sale  comprises  148  lots,  which  are  illustrated  in 
two   catalogues. 

Me.  Lair-Dubreuil  will  sell  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit, 
on  29  and  30  April,  the  collection  of  the  late  Prince  Alexis 
Orloff,  comprising  mediaeval,  renaissance,  14th,  15th  and  i6th 
century  pictures.  The  collection  includns  95  drawings  by 
Tiepolo,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  catalogue.  Among 
them  is  a  study  for  The  Angel  appearing  to  Hagar,  one  of  the 
pictures  included  in  the  sale.  The  collection  also  includes  a 
predella  attributed  to  Giotto,  and  works  by  or  attributed  to 
Lorenzo   Monaco,    Mariotto   di    Nardo,    il    Rosso,    and   Andrea 


been  delivered  before  the  ibth   of  the   previous    month.      Prices 
of  this  Magazine   will   not    be    acktjo-vledgcd   here    unless    the 

the  ordinary   periods  of  their  publication,   and  only   the   latest 
in  order  that  foreign  editors  and  publishers  may  learn  which 
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Periodicals — Weekly. — American  Art  News  —  Architect — 
Country   Life — Le  Journal  des  Arts. 

Fortnightly. — La  Chronique  des  Arts  et  de  la  Curiosity,  3, 
1920 — Der   Kunstwanderer,   4,    II. 

Monthly. — Art  and  Life  7,  xi — 11  Bollettino  dell'  Antiquario, 
I,  I — The  Bookplate  Chronicle,  i,  11 — Bulletin  de  I'Art 
Ancien  et  Moderne,  638,  xxii — Bulletin  of  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Art,  2,  ix— Bulletin  of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  4,  x — Colour — Drama  4,  i — The  Fine  Art  Trade 
Journal,  177,  xvi — Gazette  des  Beaux-.Arts,  i,  i.xii — Kokka 
356 — Mercure  de  France  521,  cxxxviii — Studien  und  Skiz- 
zen  zur  Gemaldekunde,  i,  v — Rassegna  d'Arte  11,  12,  xix 
— La  Revue  de  I'.Art  214,  xxxvii^Wendigen  (an  illustrated 
magazine  of  the  applied  arts  published  for  the  Society  of 
Dutch   Architects),    Pansen  3,    1920. 

Bi-MoNTiiT.Y— Art   in   America. 
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Yearly — Jahrbuch  der  Preuszischrn  Kunstsammulungen,  i, 
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Trade  Lists — Cambridge  University  Press,  The  Cambridge 
Bulletin,  XXXV— Chenil  GMenes.'  Etchings  and  Dry-points 
by  Ian  Strang,  with  an  introduction  by  P.  G.  Konody — 
Gilhofcr  and  Ranschburg,  Bognergasse  2,  Vienna,  Livres 
A  Figures  du  XVe  d  XXe  Siicle,  131— Methuen  &  Co., 
Illustrated  List  for  1920 — P.  .\.  Norstedt  &  Soner,  Stock- 
holm, Nyheter  2,  1920— Oxford  University  Press,  Spring 
List. 
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l'l/,'IsniiiiUs-,illirnii,':iii  inauiui,  by  (..  H.  'I'lcpolo.  (Ashmolcan  MuscLim,  ()> 
the  gift  ot'  Mr.  Herbert  Cook) 


A    TIEPOLO    FOR    OXFORD 
BY    TANCRED    BORENIUS 

N  any  account  of  the  world  of  art  of 
i8th  century  Europe,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  pass  over  the  intimate 
relations  existing  between  England 
and  Venice  during  that  period.  The 
circumstances  which  brought  about  this  condi- 
tion of  things — so  vividly  reflected  in  the  pages 
of  Walpole — were  of  a  two-fold  nature,  though 
strictly  interdependent  :  partly  the  visits  paid  by 
English  amateurs  and  collectors  to  Venice,  and 
partly  the  activity  of  a  number  of  Venetian 
painters  in  England — Antonio  Pellegrini,  Mano 
and  Sebastiano  Ricci,  Antonio  Canale,  Jacopo 
Amiconi,  to  name  a  few  of  them.  It  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  the  central  figure  of  Vene- 
tian iSth  century  art,  Giambattisla  Tiepolo, 
much  travelled  though  he  was — as  witness  his 
work  at  Wiirzburg  and  Madrid — never  visited 
England.  And  it  does  not  even  appear  that 
there  ever  were  any  fruitless  negotiations  with 
Tiepolo  as  to  his  coming  to  England,  as  there 
were  in  the  case  of  Sweden — the  stumbling  block 
in  the  pourparlers  as  to  his  Swedish  journey 
having  been  the  financial  question,  which  hardly 
would  have  been  likely  to  cause  any  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  English  patrons.  It  would  neverthe- 
less be  an  error  to  conclude  that  Tiepolo's  art  was 
not  appreciated  in  England  during  the  i8th 
century.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
old  English  sale  catalogues  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  paintings  by  Tiepolo  are  mentioned, 
though  the  present  whereabouts  of  a  good  many 
of  these  are  unknown. 

It  has  been  peculiarly  fitting,  that  in  the  de- 
partment of  painting  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  O.xford,  the  Venetian  i8th  century  school  has 
long  been  represented  by  fine  examples,  and  this 
section  of  the  gallery  has  also  of  late  years 
received  some  notable  additions.  The  absence 
of  a  work  by  Tiepolo  has,  however,  up  to  the 
present  been  a  serious  gap  in  the  collection  :  and 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  special  congratulation 
that  this  gap  has  now  been  filled,  through  the 
generous  gift  by  Mr.  Herbert  Cook  of  an  im- 
portant example  of  the  master,  reproduced  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The  picture  in 
question  is  a  sketch  in  oils  ((j6  x  71.5  cm.)  for 
one  of  two  canvases  of  vast  dimensions  (about 
30  by  16  feet)  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  choir 
of  the  parish  church  of  \'erola  Nuova,  a  village 
some  fifteen  miles  south  of  Brescia.  The  picture, 
for  which  the  one  at  Oxford  is  a  sketch,  repre- 
sents the  Israelites  gathering  the  Manna;  the 
subject  of  the  other  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Melchise- 
dek.  Both  the  picture  n(nv  at  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  and  the  sketch  for  the  companion  piece, 


belonged  at  one  time  to  Signor  Cesare  Maccari, 
the  painter,  of  Venice;  the  Gathering  of  the 
Manna  passed  subsequently  into  the  possession 
of  Herr  von  Goldammer,  of  Schloss  Plausdorf 
in  Hesse,  whilst  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
companion  sketch  is  not  known  ;  it  is  reproduced 
from  an  indifferent  photograph  in  Signor  Mol- 
menti's  book  on  Tiepolo.'  Yet  another  sketch 
in  oils  for  the  Gathering  of  the  Manna  is  in 
existence,  formerly  belonging  to  M.  Charles 
Sedelmeyer  of  Paris,  and  reproduced  in  Herr 
Sack's  book  on  Tiepolo.-  It  doubtless  antedates 
the  Oxford  sketch,  since  although  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  composition  are  fairly  similar,  it  is  of 
altogether  different  proportions,  namely  an 
oblong  (46.5  by  59.5  cm.)  whilst  both  the  canvas 
at  Verola  Nuova  and  the  Oxford  sketch  are 
uprights,  and  appear  to  be  practically  identical 
in  composition. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  reproduction,  the 
picture  shows,  in  the  further  left  foreground,  the 
tall  figure  of  Moses,  standing  with  uplifted  arms 
on  a  ledge  of  rock,  surrounded  by  Aaron  and 
some  soldiers.  The  whole  nearer  foreground  is 
filled  with  the  people  of  Israel,  men,  women  and 
children,  busily  gathering  the  manna  which 
descends  from  Heaven  through  the  agency  of  a 
number  of  angels,  appearing  from  amidst  some 
clouds,  drifting  across  the  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position and  partly  concealing  the  tops  of  some 
slender  trees — amongst  them  a  palm — which, 
like  the  whole  foreground,  stand  in  vigorous 
silhouette  against  the  luminous  sky  and  middle 
distance,  where  the  tents  of  the  Israelites  are 
seen.  The  whole  design  shows  a  definite  hark- 
ing back  to  the  Tintoretto  tradition,  in  the 
elaborate  way  in  which  light  and  shade  are  used 
with  a  view  to  producing  an  effective  pattern  of 
silhouetted  forms — a  particularly  near-lying 
parallel  also  on  account  of  the  subject,  is  Tin- 
toretto's great  composition.  The  Worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  in  Santa  Maria  dell'Orto  at  Venice 
— but  the  rhythm  of  the  design  is  all  through  in 
a  quicker  and  more  capricious,  iSth  century 
measure.  The  scheme  of  colour  is  very  charac- 
teristically Tiepolesque,  with  his  lovely  pale 
greys,  flat  blues  and  yellows ;  and  among  many 
passages  of  great  brilliance,  one  wishes  perhaps 
to  single  out  for  special  mention  that  of  one  of 
the  angels,  high  up  on  the  left,  reclining  with 
open  arms  next  to  another  looidng  down  :  the 
way  in  which  these  figures  are  rendered,  wholly 
suffused    with    light,    and    contrasted    with    the 


'Pompeo  Molmenti,   G.  B.  Tiepolo  (Milan,  iqog),  p.   181. 
2Eduard  Sack,   Giambattisit  und   Domcnico    Tiepolo  (Haii 
burg    1910),   p.   3a. 
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brown  body  of  a  putto  still  higher  up,   is  per- 
fectly wonderful. 

The  date  of  this  work  is  not  determinable  with 
absolute  certainty,  although  Signor  Molmenti 
refers  to  a  tradition  that  the  agreement  for  the 
execution  of  the  two  canvases  at  Verola  Nuova 
exists  in  the  archives  of  the  Gambara  family, 
one  of  whose  members,  named  Gianfrancesco, 
became  curate  of  Verola  Nuova  in  1735. 
Arguing  from  considerations  of  style,  HerrSack 
assigns  these  works  to  the    years  1730-35,  at  the 


latest,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  still  comparatively 
early  phase  of  Tiepolo's  career ;  and  there  seems 
indeed  much  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
view,  notably  the  way  in  which  reminiscences  of 
the  manner  of  Sebastiano  Ricci— in  the  Oxford 
sketch  especially  patent,  I  think,  in  the  group 
round  the  horseman  in  the  extreme  left  fore- 
ground— are  still  discernible  here  alongside  of 
features  of  style  which  are  peculiarly  and  unmis- 
takably Tiepolo's  own. 


AN    UNKNOWN    MASTERPIECE    BY    REMBRANDT 
BY    ABRAHAM    BREDIUS 

R.    HOFSTEDE    DE   GROOT,  in 

his  catalogue  raisonne  of  Rem- 
brandt's pictures,  after  Smith,  de- 
scribes under  No.  255  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  man  seen  in  profile,  wear- 
ing a  large  hat  anti  reading  a  book   which   he 

holds  in  his  (right)  hand.     Smith  did  not  know 

the   picture,    but   describes   it   from  a   print   by 

Debucourt  after  a  painting  in  the  collection  of 

the   Marcjuis  Gerini.        Perhaps  this  picture  is 

identical  with  de  Groot's  No.   246a,   which   he 

describes  as  follows  : 


reading    a    b 
ie    wears    a    I 


k.  He  holds  the  book  in  his 
1  hat.  Very  fine  ;  powerfully 
Sold   at   .Amsterdam,    March    6, 


hand.        I 
painted. 
1769.     No 

It  may  also  be  identical  with  No.  247b,  de- 
scribed as 

A  man  reading  a  book.  He  holds  the  book  in  his  right 
hand,  and  rests  the  left  hand  in  his  coat.  Powerfully 
painted.  23"  x  19J".  In  the  van  Moorscl  collection. 
Sold  at  Antwerp,  July  15,  1805,  No.  24.  (\'an  Nijpels 
and    others). 

The  measurements  are  different,  but  the  pro- 
portions remain  the  same,  and  it  may  have  been 
that  in  the  course  of  relining  the  picture  had 
been  made  smaller.  Several  other  replicas  of 
this  picture  were  known,  but  none  of  them  could 
be  attributed  to  Rembrandt.  Not  one  was 
signed,  and  they  appeared  too  weak  to  be  by  the 
ma.ster's  hand.  De  Groot  says,  "  To  judge  from 
all  the.se  copies,  the  original  does  not  .seem  to  be 
by  Rembrandt".  In  his  notice  on  the  pupils 
and  imitators  of  Rembrandt  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

One  of  the  greatest  puzzles  is  still  afforded  by  a  very 
effective  picture  which  occurs  frequently— a  Man  with  a 
large  slouch  hat  reading  a  large  book  in  front  of  a  light 
background.  Smith  describes  this  composition  three  or 
four  times,   and  the  author   knows  of  at  kast   six  existiniJ 


examples — in  the  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  John 
G.  Johnson,  the  Cointe  de  B^senval,  the  picture  photo- 
graphed by  Braun,  No.  16,  416,  and  others,  to  which 
the  name  of  Carel  Fabritius  is  most  commonly  appended. 
None  of  these  shows  clearly  the  style  of  any  known  pupil 
of  Rembrandt  or  of  the  master  himself.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether impossible  that  all  these  examples  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  lost  original  by  Rembrandt,  A  copy  exists,  or 
was  in  existence,  bearing  the  date  1643.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  correctly  represents  the  time  when  the 
original    was    painted. 

The  copies  of  this  original'  are  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Johnson  at  Philadelphia, 
Sir  Frederick  Cook  at  Richmond,  the  Comte  de 
Besenval  and  the  Comte  de  Demandolx  Dedons 
at  Marseilles.  The  latter  lately  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  original 
by  Rembrandt  [Plate].  It  is  signed  Rem- 
brandt f  1643,  as  is  visible  in  the  reproduction. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
this  wonderful  picture,  whose  beauty  cannot  be 
adequately  conveyed  by  means  of  a  reproduc- 
tion. Rembrandt  has  here  tried  the  experiment 
of  painting  a  portrait  (probably  of  one  of  his 
friends)  in  which  the  subject  stands  in  the  shade 
against  a  wall  illuminated  by  bright  sunlight. 
The  effect  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  warm  trans- 
parent shadow  on  the  face  of  the  reading  man. 
The  background  is  very  powerfully  painted  with 
broad  touches  and  a  thick  impasto.  The  copies 
of  this  picture  hitherto  attributed  to  Fabritius 
or  other  pupils  are  all  inferior  to  the  splendid 
original,  which  in  its  style  is  more  or  less  unique 
in  Rembrandt's  aeuvre. 


'Reproductions  of  three  copies  after  this  Rembrandt  are  to 
be  found  in  Professor  Martin's  curious  and  useful  little  book 
Alt-hoUdndische  liilder  (Schmidt  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1918),  pp.  79, 
So  and  81.  Kronig  also  mentions  tlwse  copies  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Dutch  pictures  in  the  Cook  collection  at  Rich- 
mond,   where  one  of   the  copies   is   reproduced. 
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SHEFFIELD    PLATE 

BY    HENRY    NEWTON    VEITCH 

HIS  interesting  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  Sheffield  Plate, 
hitiierto  unpublished,  is  the  only 
contemporary  MSS.  known  to  me. 
It  is  entirely  written  by  hand,  and 
illustrated  by  original  drawings  (probably  by 
llu-  Author).  Though  finished  in,  or  about  the 
vear  1832,  it  covers  the  whole  ground  from  the 
invention  of  vShefTield  Plate  almost  down  to  its 
decay,  though  apparently  the  Author  was  quite 
unaware  of  any  process  likely  to  supersede  the 
Sheffield  process. 

The  text  is  here  given  in  its  entirety  with  the 
exception  of  the  quotations,  and  occasional 
pages,  of  verse,  etc.,  with  which  the  writer 
interrupts  his  narrative,  and  a  long  religious 
treatise  with  which  he  concludes  it.  Some 
verses  appear  in  one  of  his  drawings  [Plate 
II,  c]. 

The  MSS.  is  so  lucidly  written  that  it  requires 
little  comment  from  me.  I  have  added  a  note 
where  it  appears  necessary.  The  original  spell- 
ing is  preserved. 

The  MSS.  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Clarke, 
descendant  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Hirst,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  by  Mr.  F.  M.  G.  Abell. 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FOUND- 
ERS OF  THE  SILVER  AND  PLATED 
ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  SHEFFIELD.  BY 
E.  M.  HIRST,   1832. 

To  the  Patrons  of  the  .Arts  and  Manufactures 
in  general,  and  to  the  Silver  Platers  of  Sheffield, 
Birmingham  and  London  in  particular.  My 
Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  following  humble  attempt  to  describe  and 
illustrate  the  Process  of  Plating,  or  Loricating, 
and  the  various  branches  of  that  Modern  inter- 
esting and  elegant  Manufactory  is  most  respect- 
fullv  .submitted  to  your  candid  and  genprous 
Patronage  by  your  most 

Obedient  humble  Servant, 

14th,  1832.  E.  M.  Hirst. 

THE     PROCESS     OF     PLATING.— The 

great  foundation  of  the  Plated  Manufactory  is 
the  perfect  union  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior 
Metals,  especially  Silver,  in  such  complete  man- 
ner, as  to  pres-^nt  a  superficies,  equal  in  every- 
thing but  durability  and  intrinsic  value  to  real 
Silver  Plate,  and  the  plate  capable  of  being 
increased  to  anv  proportion,  from  five  Penny- 
weights of  Silver  to  the  Pound  of  Copper,  to 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,   and  upwards. 

If  the  reader  never  was  in  a  plater's  melting 
and  plating  Shop,  a  glance  at  the  annexed  repre- 


sentation of  (Mie  may  afford  some  idea  oi  the 
Process  of  Casting  and  plating  the  Metal. 
[Plate  I,  b]. 

Good  Copper  and  Brass  are  essential  requi- 
sites in  the  composition  of  Metal  for  Plating; 
17J  lbs.  of  Copper  to  3J  lbs.  of  Bra.ss  makes  a 
Metal  of  a  better  temper  than  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  alone;  being  better  calculated  both  for 
working  and  service;  Copper  being  itself  too 
soft  and  flexible,  and  Brass  would  be  too  brittle 
and  incapable  of  being  worked  so  conveniently 
as  a  well  proportioned  mixture  of  each. 

The  Silver  used  in  Plating  is  finer  than  stand- 
ard, and  varies  from  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  and  upwards,  and  is  soldered  upon 
an  ingot  or  bar  of  the  above  mixed  Metal,  from 
one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  in  thicknes.s,  two 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  length  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  article  it  is  intended  for. 
The  surface  of  the  Silver  as  well  as  the  Copper 
are  well  filed  and  scraped  until  the  two  surfaces 
are  perfectly  clean,  even,  and  freed  from  all  per- 
ceptible blemishes. 

The  two  surfaces  thus  prepared  are  placed 
together  with  the  greatest  care,  as  handling  them 
in  this  state  would  do  a  serious  mischief.  The 
Silver  is  now  tied  with  strong  iron  wire,  a  plate 
of  copper  something  less  than  the  silver,  about 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  previously 
placed  upon  the  silver,  and  lastly  upon  the  whole 
is  placed  a  piece  of  strong  iron  nearly  the  length 
of  the  ingot,  about  an  inch  broad  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the 
iron  wire  which  twisted  across  the  whole  holds 
the  silver  closely  and  firmly  upon  fhe  ingot 
during  the  process  of  soldering  in  the  fire;  and 
after  being  touched  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
silver  with  a  .solution  of  Borax  and  water,  is 
when  drv  readv  for  the  plating  Furnace.  .A 
suitable  degree  of  heat  is  applied,  until  the  silver 
is  seen  to  flow  and  be  in  a  state  of  fu.sion  round 
the  edges,  which  the  Borax,  acting  as  a  flux, 
verv  much  facilitates;  it  is  then  quickly  but  care- 
fullv  taken  out  of  the  furnace  by  a  pair  of  tongs 
of  a  proper  form,  so  constructed  as  to  clasp  the 
sides  of  the  Ingot  without  pressing  upon  the 
surface,  as  too  much  heat  or  the  slightest  degree 
of  pressure  in  this  state  would  cause  the  silver 
to  run  off,  and  con.sequently  impoverish  or  spoil 
the  piece.  The  foundation  being  thus  laid,  the 
Plated  Ingot  is  when  gradually  cooled  placed 
in  a  .strong  pickle  of  spirit  of  Salt  or  .spirit  of 
Vitriol  and  water,  till  it  is  dive.sted  of  the  borax, 
scurf  and  foulness  acquired  in  the  furnace,  and 
then  well  scoured  with  crdais  sand  and  water; 


it  is  then  rinsed  and  dried,  and  the  metal  in  this 
state  is  ready  to  receive  the  expansive  power  of 
the  Roller. 

The  plated  ingot  is  now  powerfully  operated 
upon  by  a  pair  of  strong  cast-iron  Rollers,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  expanded  to  nearly  twice 
the  breadth,  the  first  time  it  passes  through 
them,  as  one  good  effective  squeeze  at  the  begin- 
ning is  much  more  effectual  than  several  inferior 
ones.  The  larger  and  thicker  Ingots  are  gener- 
ally prepared  for  rolling  by  the  powerful  agency 
of  the  forge-hammer.  After  passing  through 
the  rollers  a  certain  number  of  times,  the  metal 
becomes  hard,  and  it  would  be  liable  to  crack 
and  break  in  pieces  if  rolled  any  more  until  it  is 
annealed  and  made  red  hot,  which  is  called 
lighting  by  the  workmen;  after  it  is  made  red 
hot  and  cooled — for  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
metal  where  Brass  forms  a  component  part  will 
not  bear  working  hot,  but  must  invariably  be 
worked  cold  ;  it  is  thus  again  passed  through  the 
Rollers  and  annealed  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
until  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper  strength  re- 
quired ;  if  it  is  not  wanted  to  be  wider  than  the 
steel  Rollers  will  admit,  it  is  finished  in  them, 
as  they  give  a  smoother  .surface  to  the  metal  and 
better  adapt  it  for  those  parts  that  are  intended 
for  the  Stamp,  or  the  Engine.'  Large  Tea  trays, 
Dishes  and  Waiters  of  the  dimensions  of  ,^oin. 
by  24 in.  require  the  ingot  of  metal  to  be  15  in. 
long,  2}  in.  broad,  and  one  inch  deep ;  an  oval 
Dish  or  Waiter  26 in.  by  13  in.,  or  two  oval  20  m. 
dishes,  require  the  same  Ingot  to  be  i.^,  in.  long, 
and  all  other  articles  in  the  same  proportion. 

A  clever  Plater  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
every  vSilver  Plating  Establishment,  for  to  his 
care  and  dexterity  the  quality  of  the  Metal  (if 
his  materials  are  good)  entirely  depend. 

CUTTING  OUT.— The  Plated  Metal  being 
thus  prepared,  is  now  delivered  to  the  Cutter- 
out,  who  cuts  it  into  the  proper  form,  for  the 
various  purpo.ses  it  is  intended  for,  according  to 
appropriate  patterns  provided  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  deals  out  the  various  parts  to  the 
workmen  in  the  several  branches  of  the  manu- 
factory. Some  to  be  stamped  in  Dies,  others 
spun  in  the  Engine,  and  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  parts  worked  into  form  bv  the  Braziers 
for  articles  of  every  description.  The  Braziers 
being  less  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  stamping 
and  Dies  than  any  other  branch  of  the  business. 
The  forte  of  the  Brazier,  and  wherein  he  excels 
all  the  rest,  is,  out  of  a  flat  piece  of  Metal  assisted 
by  his  Mallets,  Hammers,  Stakes  and  the  Fire, 
to  give  any  possible  form  to  his  work  it  is  wanted 
to  be  wrought  into. 

Every  part  being  thus  prepared,  or  put  into 


the  intended  form,  is  finally  smoothed  or 
polished  with  highly  polished  Hammers  anc! 
Stakes  of  a  suitable  form  for  the  purpose ;  which 
process  of  smoothing  the  several  parts  of 
Braziers'  work  is  called  Planishing.  When  the 
various  parts  are  so  far  prepared  they  are  united 
to  each  other  generally  by  the  workmen  called 
Piece-workers,"  but  some  Braziers  finish  their 
own  work;  this  union  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  Solder  called  soft  Solder  composed  of  three 
parts  of  Tin  to  two  of  Lead,  and  is  u.sed  with  a 
small  portion  of  powdered  Resin,  which  facili- 
tates the  fusion  of  the  solder ;  this  is  effected  in 
various  ways,  sometimes  over  the  charcoal  fire, 
at  other  times  with  the  Lamp  and  blowpipe,  and 
frequently  with  what  is  called  a  soldering  Iron, 
which,  by  the  by,  with  the  exception  of  the 
handle,  is  invariably  made  of  Copper. 

A  great  many  operations  are  performed  with 
a  solder  called  hard  or  silver  solder,  preparatory 
to  the  future  process  of  the  work ;  for  instance 
in  this  department  of  the  business  a  Coffee  Pot 
(shown  in  Fig.  i,  a)  would  be  cut  out  of  a  flat 
piece  of  metal  (Fig.  i,  b),  either  single  or  double 
plated,  the  two  extreme  edges  that  are  to  be 
joined  together  being  first  filed  straight  and 
thin,  it  is  then  bent  round  upon  a  stake  or 
bickern,  cramped  together  upon  the  above- 
named  bickern  or  bick  iron,  forming  a  Cone-like 
figure  (Fig.  i,  c),  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
silver  solder  alluded  to  before,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  fine  silver  to  one  of  brass; 
this  silver  solder  being  rasped  with  a  coarse  rasp 
for  larger  articles  and  filed  with  a  coarse  file  for 
the  smaller  ones,  the  small  dust  being  previously 
sifted  out,  and  a  mag- 
net passed  through  it 
to  extract  the  file  teeth 
which  unavoidably 
break  off  more  or  less 
in  filing,  or  rasping, 
the  solder,  and  mix- 
ing with  it  would  be 
injurious  to  double- 
plated  articles  (that 
is,  those  which  are 
plated  on  both  sides), 
if  suffered  to  remain 
1  it. 

This     filed ,     or 
rasped.    Solder    is 
mixed     with     a     due 
quantity    of   burnt 
^"IG.  I.  Borax   and    Sandiver 

dissolved  in  water,  with  which  the  seam  or  join- 
ing of  the  metal  is  charged  or  covered ;  it  is  then 
dried  gently  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  with  the 
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men    paid    for  piece-worit,     as     now    understood,     but 
worl<men   who  pieced  different  parts  together. 
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foot-bellows  a  proper  blast  is  applied  just  suffi- 
cient to  melt  the  solder,  for  too  much  heat  would 
burn  the  silver,  and  all  the  labour  would  be  lost. 

When  the  work  is  soldered  it  is  suffered  to 
cool  gradually,  and  then  put  into  a  copper  pan, 
and  boiled  in  spirits  of  vitriol  and  water  until 
the  vitrified  Brass  which  adheres  is  dissolved  by 
the  acid;  it  is  then  brushed  down  with  Calais 
sand  and  water,  rinced  and  dried;  the  seam  is 
well  hammered  until  it  is  of  a  uniform  thickness 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  metal ;  it  is  then  annealed, 
or  made  red  hot,  and  when  cooled  is  ready  to 
work  into  the  intended  form  with  the  horn  or 
box  mallet,  upon  an  appropriate  Bick-iron. 
There  is  another  sort  of  silver  solder  which  more 
easily  melts  than  the  former,  and  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  i6  ounces  of  fine  silver,  g  ounces 
of  brass,  and  i  ounce  of  tin ;  this  by  the  work- 
men is  called  quick-solder,  and  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  cases  where  a  solder  of  more  tardy 
fusion  would  require  so  much  heat  as  to  put  the 
work  in  great  peril  of  being  spoilt;  this  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  by  filing, 
after  being  cast  into  a  convenient  Matrix,  or 
Mould,  and  is  used  as  all  silver  solders  are  with 
a  due  mixture  of  calcined  Borax  and  Sandiver 
well  pulverised,  and  mixed  with  clean  water. 

The  Foot,  Spout  and  Cover  are  stamped  in 
Dies,  but  when  plain  and  of  a  convenient  form 
are  spun,  or  prepared  in  the  Engine;  the  silver 
mountings  and  ornaments  in  relief  are  stamped 
in  Dies;  but  when  flat  or  without  relief,  are 
sometimes  Chaced,  and  sometimes  engraved  ;  a 
great  number  of  articles  of  every  description  are 
ornamented  with  bold  prominent  Fluting,  which 
is  generally  done  with  the  Flie,  and  printing 
Punches  so  called. 

The  Pierce  workers  or  Mounters  are  another 
branch  of  the  Plated  Business,  and  are  so  called 
from  the  articles  made  by  them  being  formerly 
pierced  by  tools  called  Beds  or  Punches  into  a 
great  variety  of  patterns  of  open  work  for  Tea 
trays.  Bread  Baskets  [Plate  II,  d,  e,  f]  ,  Cruet- 
frames,  Bottle-stands,  Salts,  etc.,  which  open 
or  pierced  work  was  relieved  by  means  of  bright 
and  dead  or  frosted  chacing;  this  used  to  be  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  business  (circa 
1770  to  1795),  but  has  been  superseded  by 
bold  fluting,  richlv  embossed  ornaments,  and 
engraved  silver  borders,  and  shields  not  a  few 
of  the  same  kind  of  utensils  being  made  of 
Plated-wire,  which  makes  a  cleaner  and 
more  complete  article  than  the  former  pierced 
with  beds  and  punches  in  the  Flie.  Since 
pierced  plated  articles  have  become  obsolete 
{circa  1800),  the  workmen  in  this  branch  have 
been  employed  in  mounting  or  finishing  Bra- 
ziers' work,  and  making  a  great  variety  of 
articles  in  Plated-wire  [Plate  II,  o]. 


DIE-SINKERS   AND    DIE-TURNERS.— 

Circular,  or  Oval,  Steel  and  cast  metal  Dies,  are 
all  turned  in  a  strong  Engine  or  Lathe,  and  the 
ornamental  part  is  afterwards  put  into  them  by 
the  Die-Sinkers,  with  Cliisseis,  Scalpers  and 
Punches,  smoothed  by  Riflers  or  Files,  bent  to 
a  proper  form  for  the  purpose.  The  Die  is  then 
dressed  or  polished  fine  with  oil,  and  emery  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  until  it  has  attained 
the  necessary  smoothness.  Many  of  the  Die- 
sinkers  are  ingenious  and  skilful  Artisans,  and  a 
first-rate  workman  is  necessarily  required  to  be 
able  to  design  and  model  the  various  embellish- 
ments he  has  to  impart  to  the  Dies  he  undertakes 
to  ornament  and  execute  ;  which  mu.st  be  so  man- 
aged that  the  silver,  or  plated  metal,  shall  re- 
lieve, or  come  out  freely,  from  the  Die,  when  the 
impression  by  the  stamp  is  given,  which  is  an 
essential  point ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
lead,  tin  or  copper  cast  into  the  Die  with  which 
the  part  is  struck  gradually  until  the  impression 
of  the  Die  is  perfectly  imparted  to  the  metal ; 
this  in  many  instances  requiring  a  course  of  six 
or  seven  strokes  and  in  some  cases  the  most 
powerful  ones  of  the  heaviest  .Stamp-hammer 
before  the  impression  is  received,  and  mu.st  fre- 
quently be  annealed  or  made  red  hot,  and  pickled 
and  scoured  between  every  course  of  stamping, 
or  the  work  would  become  too  hard,  burst,  and 
be  good  for  nothing. 

The  same  process  of  annealing,  pickling  or 
oiling  in  the  vitriolic  acid  and  scouring  is  ap- 
plied to  every  article  which  is  either  stamped, 
soldered  or  wrought  by  the  mallet  and  hammer 
as  above  described.  When  the  various  articles 
in  the  several  branches  of  the  business  are  thus 
wrought,  prepared  and  put  together  by  means 
of  the  peculiar  soft  solder  adverted  to  before 
they  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
foulness  from  the  smoke  of  the  Lamp,  the  .sulphur 
of  the  fire,  the  Resin  and  Sal-ammoniac  used  in 
the  process  of  soldering  the  parts,  together  with 
the  whiting  that  is  applied  to  the  siiver  side  to 
prevent  the  flowing  of  the  silver  solder  upon  the 
silver,  to  which  there  is  a  great  propen.sity,  and 
thereby  discolouring  and  in  some  cases  marring 
and  spoiling  the  work.  To  remove  this  foulness 
every  article  when  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the 
business  is  placed  in  a  copper  vessel  sufficiently 
capacious  to  receive  it,  and  boiled  in  a  lye  or 
mixture  of  Pearl,  or  Pot-ashes  and  water  duly 
proportioned,  about  two  gallons  of  water  to  half 
a  pound  of  the  ashes,  until  the  Resin  whi(  h  ad- 
heres is  .sufficiently  loosened  by  the  men.struum, 
so  as  to  be  easily  loosened,  brushed  off  by  Calai.s- 
sand  and  whitening,  taking  care  not  to  boil  the 
work  too  long,  nor  to  have  the  liquor  too  strong, 
as  in  either  ca.se  it  would  turn  the  work  red, 
and  occasion  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  restore 
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the  colour.  After  the  operation  of  boiling  and 
scouring,  which  is  generally  done  by  Women  in 
most  respectable  Manufactories,  the  finishing 
touch  is  then  given  by  the  workman  and  pre- 
pared for  the  Burnishers,  who  give  it  the  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  lustre,  the  silver  embellish- 
ments being  previously  polished  by  circular 
brushes  in  the  polishing  Engine  with  oil,  rotten 
stone,  or  crocus  or  whiting  after  the  manner  of 
polishing  silver  plate.  The  women  now  giving 
it  a  more  perfect  scouring,  proceed  to  the  bur- 
nishing of  it,  which  is  performed  with  finely 
polished  steel  and  bloodstone  burnishers  of  a 
suitable  form  for  the  part  of  the  work  they  are 
best  adapted  to,  and  are  used  with  strong  soap- 
suds,  which   facilitates  the  operation   and   pre- 


vents the  silver  adhering  to  the  burnishes  by  the 
friction  and  alternate  motion  of  the  tool.  The 
Burnishes  have  frequently  to  be  rubbed  on  a 
piece  of  buff-leather  with  putty  or  fine  Crocus 
to  re.store  the  polish  they  are  likely  to  lose  by 
constant  use.  The  work  after  it  has  undergone 
this  operation  is  finally  rubbed  with  a  soft  leather 
or  flannel  and  putty,  which  gives  it  the  exact 
lustre  of  polished  silver,  the  desideratum  re- 
quired. 

The  skill  and  dexterity  of  Silver  Platers  are 
not  confined  solely  to  the  making  of  plated 
wares;  with  equal  or  greater  care  a  workman 
will  make  silver  articles  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  best  in  the  market ;  witness  the  many  thou- 
sand ounces  manufactured  by  them  annually. 
{To  be  continued). 


THE  CORSLET  AND  THE   BURGONET 
BY   F.   M.   KELLY 


gn  iw->fcg{^  \^ERY  man  is  a  potential  collector. 
^  ^SvR^sSI  Nevertheless  there  are  collectors  and 
Iv  O^^wJ  "^'o"6f"to''s.  and  I  think  I  am  not  sav- 
Yj  ^^9\\  ing  too  much  when  I  suggest  that 
&1  "^  '^  armour,  defensive  or  otherwise,  has 
an  intrinsic  interest  in  it.self  quite  apart  from  the 
plutocrat's  or  auction-room  standard.  My 
meaning  is  that,  apart  from  rarity,  rich  orna- 
mentation or  historical  associations  (real  or  sup- 
posed), the  plainest  piece,  if  genuine  and  fairlv 
representative  of  its  age,  has  a  certain  interest 
of  its  own  as  illustrating  a  definite  .stage  in  the 
development  of  this,  to  many  people,  most  fa.s- 
cinating  craft.  While  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
appreciation  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
armourer's  art,  it  seems  to  me  that  nowadays 
the  auction-room  criterion  is  too  apt  to  obscure 
the  value  of  an  object  qua  armour.  Hence  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  late.st  books  on  the  subject 
to  tend  towards  the  edition  de  luxe,  with  illus- 
trations (the  last  word  in  reproduction)  devoted 
to  the  glorification  of  show-pieces,  wherebv  mere 
.scholarly  enquiry  is  apt  to  be  relegated  to  the 
background.  The  patient  researches  of  ripe 
.students  such  as  Cosson,  Dillon,  ffoulkes,  Buttin 
Maindron  e  tutti  quanti  are  not  generallv  appre- 
ciated. A  con.sequence  of  this  is  the  loo.se  ter- 
minology which  repeatedly  obtains,  despite  all 
efforts  of  the  cognoscenti,  and  which  tends  to 
vitiate  and  retard  future  study  of  the  articles 
them.selves  and  the  literary  and  graphic  evidence 
to  which  we  turn  for  reference. 

The  upshot  of  which  is  merely  to  introduce 
some  remarks  upon  the  common  pikeman's 
corslet  and  its  .sometime  corollary  the  burgonet, 
both  of  which  the  late.st  lexicographers  and  even 
many  technical  experts  appear  to  me  to  mi.sron- 
strue. 

A.— Tnii  Corslet.— When  we  find  a  number 


of  standard  works  of  various  kinds  endorsing 
Nicot's  definition  of  the  term  corslet'  [Platk 
I,  c,  d]  ,  apparently  without  further  attempt 
to  test  his  authority,  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  and  review  the  weight  of  contem- 
porary evidence.  Baron  de  Cosson  rightly 
insists  on  the  value  attaching  to  such  contem- 
porary writers — and  by  "  contemporary  "  T 
mean  flourishing  in  the  palmy  days  of  one's 
subject — as  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have 
technical  knowledge  of  the  matter.  From  these 
we  gather  that  corslet  in  i6th  century  military 
usage  means  strictly  the  complete  defensive 
equipment  of  an  infantry  man-  :  i.e.,  of  picked 
fighting  men  such  as  pikemen,  halbardiers,  and 
certain  officers  and  N.C.O.'s,  but  in  particular 
of  the  first-named^.     With  the  increasing  weight 


1  1606  Nicot  :  Tri«jor— "  Hallecret.  Cost  !a  couverture  ct 
armeure  de  fer,  dont  le  gendarme,  et  le  piquier  sont  armcz, 
par  le  buste  du  corps,  sans  brassals  ne  faudicres  :  qu'on  dit 
aussi    corselet;   parce  qu'il   n'arme  que   le  corps  sans  plus." 

Victor  Gay  in  his  Glossaire  and  after  him  the  late  Maurice 
Maindron  (passim)  not  only  endorse  this  but  endeavour  to 
m.Tintain  that  the  corslet  generally  =  what  is  now  known  as  a 
"  waistcoat  "  cuirass,  i.e.  hinged  at  the  back  and  opening 
down  the  front.  Against  these  cf.  Robert  Barret  (soldier  of 
fortune,  traveller  and  linguist)  in  his  Theorike  (!~  Praclikc, 
1508,  "  Cuyratr — a  French  word,  is  the  arming  of  the  body, 
the  breast  &  backe  part  only,  either  of  horseman  or  footman  ", 
and   following   rote 

2  1598  Ibid—"  Corslet— a  French  word,  is  the  armour  of  a 
foote-'souldier  complete  ".  So  in  Florio :  WorUe  of  Woords. 
ijqS,  and  Covarrubias'  Tesoro,  1611,  has  "  Coseletc,  es  nobre 
Fiances,  corrompido  de  corselet.  Gola  [gorget],  peto  [breast], 
espaldar  [back],  cscarcclas  [tasses],  bracaletes  [vambraces], 
y  celada   Borgonona  [burgonet]     .     .     .     . 

'  More  especially  of  ensigns,  sergeants,  and  the  double-pay 
soklici-s  (Ger.  :  Doppelsoldncr)  who  fought  in  the  front  line 
and  on  the  flanks.  Stvward's  Pathwaie  to  Murtial  Discip- 
line, 1581,  says  of  the  pikeman,  "Those  bearing  that  warli!:e 
weapon,  especially  the  fronts,  which  serve  in  the  place  of 
Gentlemen,  must  have  a  fayre  Corslet,  with  all  the  pieces 
appertaining  to  the  same,  that  is  the  curats,  the  |X>ldrons  with 
Vambraces,  also  the  long  faces  and  the  burganet.  ..." 
So  in  Garrard's  Art  of  Warre,  1591.  with  this  difference,  that 
for  the  words  italicized  above  he  substitutes  "...  espcciallie 
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A — J}ur_£jonet  ;intl  butle 
of  Sir  Jolin  Smyihe 
('I'ower  armoury) 


/>'  HuruMnci  Iriini  Hct- 
n.T-Altancrk  rnlh',ii..n 
siniilnr  Id  thai  in  pic- 
lii  r  i  a  1  inxcniorv  of 
Charlrs  \-. 


r— Inranlrv     ( msln     ,.|      i( 
XalionalniiiM'iiiii,    Miinirh) 


l"'lalf  I.     The  rorslri  ami  ih.-  hur-on.'t 


II.     'Ihe  corslet  anil  the  biirtrr.nci 


of  heavy  "  proof  "  armour  the  soldier  indeed 
was  only  too  apt  to  take  any  occasion  of  reducing 
this  to  a  minimum,  nay,  more,  there  seem  to 
have  been  authorities  quite  ready  to  meet  him 
half-way,  much  to  the  scandal  of  old-fashioned 
precisians  like  Hawkins,  Robert  Barret  and  Sir 
John  Smythe*.  What  the  latter  and  their  school 
held  to  be  the  proper  ecjuipment  for  the  pike  is 
clear,  viz.,  gorget,  breast,  back,  pouldrons, 
vambraces,  taces  and  headpiece.  This  last  is 
mostly  described  as  a  hurgonet;  but  on  this 
point  see  below.  Smythe  would  include  gaunt- 
lets, but  it  would  seem  as  though  for  some  time 
these  had  been  in  nowise  regarded  as  a  siyie  qua 
non.''  Such  was  the  corslet,  or,  as  it  was  more 
explicitly  termed,  the  furnished  or  complete  cor?.- 
let.°  The  term  halecret  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  earlier  name  for  a  similar  if  nt)t  identical 
armour,  though  in  France  the  term  seems  to 
have  been  in  use  later  than  with  us.  Tlie 
length  of  the  infantry-taces  varied,  although  in 
the  course  of  the  i6th  century  they  tended 
increasingly  to  shrink.  In  some  of  the  earliest 
illustrations  they  reach  to  the  knee,  over  which 
they  are  sometimes  even  prolonged  into  regular 
knee-caps,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  cuisses. 
This  type,  however,  is  cjuite  exceptional  save  in 
cavali-y-armour'.  In  a  few  passages  the  terms 
halecret  and  corslet  appear  to  refer  to  armour 
for  horsemen,  but  this  too  would  seem  un- 
usual*.      Among  train-bands,   burgher-guards, 

the  fronts  where  sometimes  Captains,  Lieutenants,  Serganl'S 
and  Cavallieres  of  bandes  be  often  placed  and  is  the  place  for 
Gentlemen  to  serve  in   ...   .    ". 

Barret  :  op.  cit.  says  of  the  ensign,  "  He  shall  alwaies  go 
gallant  and  well  armed  with  a  faire  Corslet,  Burgonet  .... 
which  are  his  proper  arming  ....  ".  That  there  was  ah 
inferior  class  of  pikenien  much  more  imperfectly  armed  "  with- 
out any  corslet,  or,  at  the  most,  the  bare  cuyrats  only  and 
morion  "  appears  from  the  same  treatise,  though  the  true, 
first-class  pikeman  should  have  "  gorget,  Morion,  lasses, 
pouldrons,  vambraces  and  gauntlets  ....  whatever  opinion 
other  men  may  hold  to  the  contrary,  supposing  a  bare  payre 
of  Cuyrats  onely  sufficient  ".  Note  how  Barret,  a  precisian 
in  language,  says  "  morickn  ",  which  class  of  helmet  was  fast 
both  superseding  the  burgonet  and  usurping  iis  name.  So 
identified  was  the  pikeman  with  the  corslet  that  throughout 
the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  and  much  of  the  17th  centuries 
we  find  in  English  and  French  pikeman,  pike,  corslelcer, 
corslet  used  regularly  as  synonymous  : — "  200  pikes  ",  "  the 
same  number  of  corslets  ",  "  a  corslet  or  pikeman  ",  "  thrc-e 
score  corsleteers  ".  See  Minshon,  Sherwood,  Barret,  in  fact 
almost   any   contemporary   author,    French    or    English  ". 

*  Hawkins'  stricture  on  the  Englishman's  hatred  for  the 
encumbrance  of  armour  and  his  preference  for  a  pot  of  win^ 
is  Will  I.nnuii.  We  have  seen  Barret's  protest  against  the 
ni'  T.  "  |j,iii  .»l  (  uirats  "  as  sufficient.  Smythe  would  not  even 
-■|i.ii'  1^  I'll. Lilian  his  gauntlets,  although  "  certaine  of  our 
liijiiii:!^  "  u\ir-.t.as  were  content  with  headpiece,  gorget  back 
and    breast. 

'  Not  only  are  gauntlets  not  postulated  by  most  writers,  but 
an  edict  (4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary)  quoted  by  Meyrick  states, 
"  The  want  of  a  gantlet  or  gantlets  shall  not  be  reckoned 
a  deficiency   for   a  corc«let  ". 

*  See  passim  Barret  op.  cit.  and  a  score  of  allusions  in  mili- 
tary treatises,  inventories,  accounts.  In  French  we  find 
"  corselet  complet  ",  "  —  fourni  ",  "  —  garni  ",  "  —  entier  ". 

'  E.g.  the  "  Knechtquartiermeister  "  (1545-6)  in  the  "  Kriegs- 
buch  "  of   Reinhard  von  Solms. 

»  E.g.    1588.      Inventory  of  Chflteau  d'Arinccy,  "  rrenie  troyi 


and  the  like  militia  considerable  latitude  appears 
to  have  obtained  with  regard  to  armament'. 

By  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  the 
pikeman  in  general  contents  himself  with  gorget, 
back,  breast  joined  by  plated  shoulder  straps, 
short,  hinged  taces  made  in  one  plate  each,  and 
a  "  comb-cap  "  with  scaled  cheek-bands'".  But 
the  days  of  the  corslet  are  numbered,  and  it  is 
perhaps  its  rapidly  increasing  shrinkage  which 
has  ultimately  misled  Nicot,  Duez  and  others  to 
see  in  it  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  cuirass  still 
doing  duty  to-day  in  front  of  "  the  Horse 
Guards."" 

B. — The  Burgonet. — The  chief  difficulty  in 
clearly  defining  this  term  is  largely  due  to  the 
confusion  that  exists  in  so  many  contemporary 
writers,  many  of  whom  seem  to  think  it  more  or 
less  synonymous  with  morion.  A  number  of 
illustrations  in  contemporary  art  contribute  too 
in  a  measure  to  bewilder  the  student.  One  defi- 
nition, which  I  had  hoped  exposed  long  since  by 
Baron  de  Cosson'-,  is  come  to  life  again  under 
such  respectable  patronage  as  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary, the  Century  Dictionary,  and  other  ap- 
proved authorities.  Meyrick's  explanation  of 
the  burgonet,  although  endorsed  by  Sacken  and 
Boheim,  never  had  a  leg  to  stand  on,  as  the 
"  Catalogue  of  Helmets  and  Mail  "  decisively 
showed'^  That  the  author  of  the  latter  was  cor- 
rect in  his  identification  of  the  term  I  have  not 
a  doubt,  but  as  there  are  certain  difificulties  and 
as  the  revival  of  the  Meyrickian  issues  only  tends 
further  to  trouble  the  waters,  it  may  be  well  here 
to  review  such  evidence  as  we  have.  In  the  first 
place,  as  Baron  de  Cosson  points  out,  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  light  horse'*  :  as  we  have 
seen,  it  repeatedly  occurs  in  texts  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  corslets  worn  by  the  infantry.  We  might 
further  point  out  that  it  is  mentioned  as  being 

corscUets  d  la  raistre  avec  leur  bourguignottes  ". 

1570,  Le  FrAre  de  Laval  :  Vraye  et  entiere  Histoire,  etc. — 
"  Les  archers  montez  d'un  bon  cheval,  armez  d'un  corselet  ou 
aniniez  .   .   .   ." 

Sully  :  Mimoires — "  ....  avoir  continuellement  le  cul  sur 
la  selle,  le  hallecret  au  dos,  le  casque  en  la  teste,  le  pistollet 
au  poing  ....".     Rabutin  too  uses  "  corselet  "  of  the  light 

'  See  the  arming  of  such  troops  in  Lant's  Funeral  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  the  Antwerp  city-guards  in  Bruyn's  "  Om- 
nium   pene    Gentium    Imagines  ",    1577. 

'0  Cf.  the  well  known  military  figures  engraved  by  J.  de 
Gheyn  (published  in  England  1607)  and  countless  later  treatises 
by  Wallhausen,  Pistofilo,  Lostelnau,  etc.,  illustrate  this  type. 
Both  Wallhausen,  1616,  and  Markham,  1625,  acquiesce  in  the 
disuse  of  pauldron  and  vanibrace. 

nCf.    note    1. 

12  Viz.  :  Meyrick's  identification  of  the  burgonet  with  the 
collarless  helmet  ending  in  a  hollow  rim  that  fits  over  a 
corresponding  swelling  at  the  top  of  the  gorget  (Fr.  :  "  armet 
i  gorge",  (;er.  (1583)  "  Ilehnlin  so  im  Kragcn  umbgeet  "). 
Ct.  Franz  von  Meran,  in  his  book  on  the  Graz  arsenal,  con- 
fessed his  inability   to  find  any  evidence  for  this  theory. 

13  W.  Burges  and  C.  A.  de  Cosson  :  Catalogue  of  Helmets 
and  Mail  (Archajological  Journal,  vol.   xxxvii.   1880). 

n  De  Cosson  :  op.  cit.  Barret,  in  the  glossary  at  the  end 
of  his  treatise,  savs  "  either  for  foote  or  horsemen  ". 
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worn  by  personages  of  the  highest  distinction". 
Now  first  as  to  the  pikeman's  burgonet.  In 
the  earUer  contemporary  prints,  etc.,  of  miUtary 
subjects,  we  find  a  form  of  helmet  of  the  class 
of  de  Cosson's  burgonet  in  regular  wear  among 
the  heavy  armed  infantry  (pikes,  halberdiers, 
ensigns),' as  well  as  light  horse".  But  from 
about  1575  the  former  seem  to  have  increasingly 


FIG.    1.       BURGONET  AND  BUFFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  SMV 
(armourer's       album        OF       JACOBE,       VIClOlilA     AND 
ALBERT   museum). 

exchanged  it  for  a  morion'%  either  of  the  u.sual 
crescent-brimmed,  combed  type,  or  the  flat- 
brimmed,  peaked  sort  (what  we  call  a  cabasset). 
Probably  through  force  of  habit  the  name  of  the 
banished  head-piece  is  sometimes  transferred 
to  the  new  head-piece  and  to  its  deri- 
vative   the    17th    century    "comb-rap".'"    But 


"  Coligny  in  a  statement  signed  "  Chastillon — au  chateau 
de  Gand,  ce  dernier  jour  de  Mars  ",  1558,  states  that  he  was 
wearing   a   "  bourguignotte  "    when    captured    at   St.    Quentin 

1537-69,  Martin  du  Bellay  :  Memoires — describes  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  "  ayant  en  tete  une  salade  bourguignone  avec 
un  |)ennage  violet  ".  Of  all  helmets  the  type  generally  accepted 
as  the  burgonet  best  lends  itself  to  decorative  treatment. 
Madrid  and  Vienna  contain  a  great  number,  having  belonged 
to  the  greatest  princes  and  nobles  of  the  16th  century,  and  it 
figures  repeatedly  in  th-fir  portraits.  Note  that  most  of  the 
so-calkd  "  Roman  "  parade-suits  (e.g.  the  Campi  suit  of 
Charles  V  (.Madrid)  and  that  of  .Archduke  Fudinand  of  Tyrol 
from   .Ambras  (Vienna)  have  helmets  of  the  burgonet   type. 

'«  Illustrated  military  treatises  (e.g.  those  of  Reinhard  von 
Solms  and  Leonhard  Fronsperger),  and  prints  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i6th  century.  Also  prints  by  Jost  Amman  Fraiis 
Hoginberg   and  Tortorel   and   Perissin. 

"The  costume  books  of  A.  de  Bruyn,  1577,  Caspar  Rutz, 
1581,  the  well-known  scries  of  military  types  (ijSo-'go)  by 
H<ndrik  Ooltrius,  etc. 

1"  Barret  already  uses  the  word  morion  correctly  for  the  new 
form  of  pikeman's  helmet.  Duez :  Diet.  Gall.  Germ.  Lai., 
1664,  has  "  Bourguignotte,  f.  morion  de  picquior — Pickel- 
haube  sturmhut  cines  pickeniers  ".  In  Abraham  Bosse's 
series  of  prints  of  the  Gardes  Franijaises  is  shown  a  pikeman 
with  his  "comb-cap"  (morion)  hung  from  his  back-plate  (uh 
recommended  by  Markham  :  .Sould.  Ace,  i<>."S)  The  accom- 
panying  verses  call  it   a  "  bourguignotte". 


apart  from  and  earlier  than  this,  confusion 
prevails  even  among  contemporaries.  Thus 
the  Ambras  Inventories  of  1583  and  15^6 
respectively  describe  the  velvet-covered  hel- 
met of  Jakob  von  Embs,  c.  1506 — actually 
a  combless  open  burgonet  with  high,  peaked 
crown — as  "morion"  and  "  sturmhaitbe  "  (bur- 
gonet). The  mounted  arquebusier  in  Melzo's 
Rcgole  Militarc,  1611,  is  depicted  as  wearing 
a  "lobster-tail"  bur- 
gonet described  in 
the  text  as  a  "  mori- 
onc."  Nor  are  dic- 
tionaries and  inven- 
tories wanting  to 
adti  to  the  con- 
fusion.'^ Luckily 
a  few  authoritative 
texts  are  to  be  found 
which-"  (a)  in  some 
degree  define  the 
V.  (iLLusTKAnu  LN\LNiuKv  UK  word    "  burgonet  ", 

"'^^'■''^  ^-^  and  (6)  show  it  to  be 

distinct  from  the  "morion."  Best  of  all,  we 
have  at  least  four  texts  which  can  be  implicitly 
or  definitely  connected  with  texts  bearing  on  the 
burgonet,  viz.  :  — 

Implicit: — The  Burgundian  ("  bourgoug- 
nons  ")  men-at-arms  depicted  as  mourning  over 
the  corpse  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  Vienna  MS. 
of  Jean  du  Prieur's  Songe  du  Pastourel.'-'^ 

Titian's  portrait  of  Giovanni  de  Medici  (Uf- 
fizzi),  whose  armour  evidently  dates  from  after 
the  formation  of  the  famous  "  Black  Bands  " 
(i5i6-'i7)  with  their  "  celate  alia  borgog- 
nona  "'".      [Pl.xte  II,  e]  . 

Definite  : — The  burgonet  and  buffe  of  Sir 
John  Smythe,  as  shown  in  the  famous  "Jacobe" 


"E.g.  Cotgrave,  1611,  defines  "  bourguignotte — a  burgonet, 
a  hufken,  a  Spanish  murrion  ",  and  Mi^ge  :  Gr.  Fr.  Diet.  : 
has  "  Bourguinote  (f)  a  burganet  or  Spanish  murrion  ". 

»»  as  Barret  op.  cit.  who  says  "  Burgonet,  a  French  word, 
is  a  certain  kind  of  headpiece  either  for  foote  or  horsemen, 
covering  the  head  and  part  of  the  face  and  cheeks.  "  In  view 
of  the  ofl-noted  "  classical  "  lines  of  this  helmet  his  remark 
apropos  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  of  the  Romans  is  of 
interest.  He  says  they  had  "...  first  a  CrIIat  or  Burgonet 
which  covered  their  heads  and  reached  over  their  shoul- 
ders ....".  Covarrubias  (s.v.  Celada),  after  saying 
the  salet  is  so-called  because  it  hides  head  and  face, 
adds  "  Las  [oeladas]  que  dejan  descubierta  la  cara 
llaman  ccladas  horgonortas "  (i.e.  burgonets  Cf.  Oudin- 
Mommarte  1660).  Rabutin,  1552,  mentions  "  bourguin- 
otes  d  bavieres  "  (i.e.  with  beavers  or  buffes).  Sir  Riigrr 
Williams,  1591,  mentions  the  "open  burgonet",  as  docs 
Barret,  who  identifies  it  with  the  Landers'  "  strong  cask  with 
his  open  visor  ".  Cf.  s.v.  Richelet's  Diclionnaire,  1678- 'So. 
Finally  Brant6me's  account  {Gr.  Cap.  Eslr.)  of  La  Mole's 
death  from  a  pike-thrust  in  a  duel  on  foot  at  the  battle  of 
C^ri-soles — "  ayant  receu  un  coup  mortel,  au  dessus  de  I'oeil 
joignant  le  hard  de  sa  bourguignotte  " — is  suggestive. 

3'  Cf.  Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  des  a.h. 
Kaiscrhaust-r,  Vienna,  vol.  xiii.  pt.    1,  pp.  226—266.      Work  of 
c.    1510— 1526. 
'■"  Cf.  quotation  in  de  Cosson  :  op.  cit. 
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A  mahn-anv  chair. .f  Irish  Chippemlale  form 


/;      A  niah(>.-an\    table  of   1730,  of  Irish  C'hippni.lah'  lorni 
A  furihcr  nolr  <m  '•   hisli  Chippendale  " 


Almain  armourer's  album  (South  Kensington), 
(Fig.  i),  and  still  extant"  [Plate  I,  a]. 

An  armour  shown  in  the  famous  pictorial 
codex  of  Charles  V's  armour,  whose  helmet" 
[Fig.  2  and  Plate  I,  b]  of  a  burgonet-type, 
the  face-opening  being  filled  with  cross-bars,  is 


described    in    the    \'alladolid    inventorv    of    his 
armour,   1560,  as  a  "  celada  Borgoiiona  ". 

Numerous  examples  of  the  burgonet  as  worn 
by  personages  of  distinction  occur  in  portraits 
by  Titian,  Tintoret,  Bronzino  [Plate  I,  f,  g, 
h]  ;  as  worn  by  various  ranks  in  the  army  one 
may  see  it  in  military  prints  by  Jost  Amman,  the 
illustrated  military  treatises  of  Ct.  Reinhard  von 
Solms  the  Elder,  of  Leonhard  Fronsperger,  -n 
some  prints  of  similar  character  to,  and  perhaps 
intended  for,  "The  Triumph  of  Maximilian", 
and  many  others,  in  which  is  plentiful 
material  for  a  monograph  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Thus  the  earliest  examples  are  shown 
to  be  mostly  low-crowned  or  peaked,  with  very 
large  umbrils  often  movable  on  pivots,  and 
small,  jointed  cheek-bands.  This  tvpe  of  helmet 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  typical  develop- 
ment towards  1550,  gradually  to  degenerate  in 
form  from  the  last  years  of  the  i6th  century, 
when  it  falls  under  the  influence  of  Hungarian 
models:  e.g.,  the  "  Zischjigge "  or  "lobster- 
tail"  type. 


2'  This  helmet  is  described  as  a  "  Burgonet  "  in  inventories 
of  161 1  and  1631,  and  in  Survey  of  1676  as  "  a  Burgonett  with 
a   Buffe  ". 

2*  The  drawings  are  reproduced  in  the  above-named  Viennese 
Jahrbuch,  vols,  x  and  xi.  The  latter  volume  also  prints  the 
\-aIladolid  MS.  (end  of  volume),  which  thus  describes  the 
above-mentioned  helmet  ;  "  Una  celada  Borgonona.  l^na 
vista  por  sf  a  mancra  de  ventalle  con  una  reguela  por  la  vista  ". 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  certain  drawings  of 
what   we  should   call  burgonets   are    therein   described  as    mor- 

That  there  utas  a  distinction,  though  too  often  ignored, 
between  the  two  kinds  of  helmet  is  clear  from  such  evidence 
as  the  following  : — 

1564.     Martial  de   Douhet  :   Itio.  Pitymol. 
"  3   morrions,    i    bourguignottes  ". 
I  i;f)0-      Petition  of   the   London   armourers  to   the   Queen. 
■'  Murrions— iiis   iiiid. 

Burgonetts — iiiis." 
1603.      Hengrave  Hall  (Suffolk)  Inventory. 
"  Itm,  XX  murions  &  vj  Spanish  burgenetts  ". 

A    FURTHER   NOTE    ON    "IRISH    CHIPPENDALE 
BY    HERBERT    CESCINSKY 

N  the  Burlington  Magazine  of  May, 
1910,  in  the  article  entitled  "  The 
Educational  Aspect  of  'Irish  Chip- 
pendale,' "  I  cited  certain  evidence  in 
support  of  my  theory  that  (a)  the 
style  co-called  must  have  been  one  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  (b)  although  pieces  peculiar  to  this 
manner  are  found  more  frequently  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  they  are  of  English,  not  Iri.sh 
origin.  The  name,  "  Irish  Chippendale."  is  un- 
doubtedly one  which  was  coined  to  fit  a  style 
which,  apparently,  is  quite  peculiar,  but  at  the 
same  time,  is  unquestionably  pre-Chippendale. 

One  weak  point  in  my  evidence  for  the  Eng- 
lish origin  of  these  "  Irish  Chippendale  "  pieces 
was  the  fact  that  the  style,  apparently,  only  in- 
cludes tables,  usually  of  the  coarse  type  illus- 
trated in  the  former  article,  and  one  example  of 
which  is  reproduced  here  [Plate  b].  Taken  as 
an  isolated  specimen,  this  table  has  characteris- 
tics which  do  not  persist  in  any  other  examples  of 
furniture  made  at  the  same  period  in  England. 
The  heavily-carved  and  clumsily  proportioned 
"  apron  "  under  the  frieze  does  not  look  like 
English  work  of  the  1750  period,  although  we 
must  not  forget  that  English  furniture-designing 
was  in  a  very  inchoate  state  at  this  date,  as  the 
influence  of  the  Chippendale  School  did  not  begin 
to  affect  the  furniture  fashions  of  the  time  until 
about   1755. 

If  we  take  a  series  of  these  tables,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  illustrate    the    evolution  from  the 


"  Cabochon-and-leaf  "  fashion  of  1730-35,  pro- 
bably in  West  Country  joiners'  hands,  cul- 
minating in  this  so-called  "  Irish  Chippendale  " 
manner.  It  is  merely  the  decadent  or  depraved 
conclusion  of  a  one-time  fashionable  style. 

The  weakness  of  the  argument  for  the  English 
origin  of  the  style, — if  it  can  be  described  as  a 
style  at  all, — is  the  fact  that  tables  are  the  only 
pieces  which  are  affected.  Isolated  specimens  of 
the  manner  applied  to  other  pieces,  such  as  the 
coin-cabinet  illustrated  in  Fig.  89  of  Mr.  Percy 
Macquoid's  "  Age  of  Mahogany  ",  referred  to- 
in  the  former  article,  appear  to  carry  us  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  style  as  applied  only  to 
tables,  but  this  example  does  not  carry  us  far 
enough,  as  many  of  the  characteristics  of  "  Irish 
Chippendale  "  are  not  really  present  in  this 
cabinet.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  there  is  a 
superficial   resemblance;   nothing  more. 

Even  were  we  to  admit  that  this  coin-cabinet 
exhibited  the  features  of  "  Irish  Chippendale  ", 
the  fact  that  chairs  appear  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
manner  would  still  be  very  significant.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  in  "  English  Furniture  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  ",  there  is  no  doubt  that 
early  in  the  i8th  century  the  trades  of  the  joiner 
and  the  chair-maker  had  become  quite  distinct, 
whereas  in  the  17th  century  the  joiner  had  been 
responsible  alike  for  "  wall-furniture  "  tables 
and  chairs,  with  their  accompanying  pieces,  such 
as  settees,  stools,  day-beds,  and  the  like.  Not 
only  did  the  trade  of  the  chair-maker  become  quite 
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distinct  in  the  i8th  century,  but  it  was  also  much 
more  progressive  than  that  of  the  cabinet  maker ; 
new  fashions  were  eagerly  adopted  for  chairs 
long  before  they  were  adopted  for  tables, 
although  the  construction  of  both  pieces  was  on 
similar  lines,  and,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
would  have  been  affected  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
inevitable  question,  therefore,  remains.  If  the 
so-called  "  Irish  Chippendale  "  were  a  popular 
style,  why  did  it  not  affect  the  chair-fashions  of 
its  period? 

The  chair  illustrated  here  [Plate  a]  is  the 
first  example  I  have  encountered  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  style  into  the  domain  of  the  chair- 
designer.  At  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a  bridge- 
piece  between  this  manner  and  the  earlier 
"  Cabochon-and-leaf  "  period.  As  with  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  the  Archeopteryx,  which  the 
famous  biologist  described  before  it  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  possible  to  theorise  that  a  chair 
exhibiting  "  Irish  Chippendale  "  characteristics 
would  at  the  same  time  possess  others  of  either 
earlier  or  later  date.  This  was  inevitable  from 
the  fact  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  carved 
"  apron  "  which  is  inseparable  from  the  "  Irish 
Chippendale  ",  would  be  impossible  in  a  chair 
other  than  one  of  the  commode  type. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  chair  may  be  of 
interest.  It  is  made  from  the  same  close-grained 
mahogany  which  was  used  for  the  "  Irish  Chip- 
pendale "  tables,  naturally  dark  in  colour,  and 
without  figure.  Uniting  the  legs  on  the  front  and 
sides  are  "  aprons  ",  on  the  front  centring  in  a 
shell  evolved  from  the  details  of  the  later  walnut 
furniture  of  George  I,  and  carved  with  the  shallow- 
trellis  which  is  one  of  the  most  rharacteristic 
features  of  the  "  Irish  "  tables.  The  legs  hav-- 
the  cabochon-and-leaf  on  the  knees,  and  finish  on 
the  floor  in  bold  spiral  whorls, — a  well-known 
chair-detail  of  the  1740-50  period.  The  back  is  a 
combination  of  the  hoop-back  of  Queen  Anne 
days,  with  the  ladder-back  of  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  publication  of  Chippendale's 
first  "  Director  '  in  1754.  The  top  rail  has  the 
cabochon  ornament  repeated. 

The  raritv  of  chairs  of  this  kind  still  demands 


some  explanation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
chair  is  not  a  solitary  specimen,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  could  only  have  been  made  in 
small  numbers,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  this 
type  has  been  specially  singled  out  for  destruc- 
tion in  bygone  days,  which  is  hardly  a  tenable 
hypothesis,  as  this  chair  is  a  fine  example,  and 
would  not  be  regarded  as  the  "  ugly  duckling  " 
of  a  collection.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  "  Irish 
Chippendale  "  is  not  a  distinct  style  at  all,  but 
merely  the  depraved  version  of  the  former  "Cabo- 
chon-and-leaf "  manner,  of  which  examples,  both 
of  chairs  and  other  furniture,  abound.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  rejected  as  out-of-date  by  a  progres- 
sive chair  designer.  There  is  nothing  distinctive 
in  the  details  of  the  style  which  would  lend  itself 
to  the  maker  of  wall  furniture,  in  fact  it  is  essenti- 
ally a  table  style  and  nothing  else.  Whether  the 
subject  of  "  Irish  Chippendale  "  would  have 
been  worthy,  in  itself,  of  investigation  had  it  not 
been  for  the  spurious  importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  it  by  the  coining  of  a  distinct  title, 
and  the  implication  that  it  was  a  new  manner 
evolved  in  Ireland,  inspired  by  the  publication 
of  Chippendale's  "  Director  ",  is  more  than 
doubtful,  but  with  the  historian  as  with  the 
gardener,  weeding  is  often  of  as  great  an  import- 
ance as  sowing,  and  fables  have  to  be  eliminated 
to  avoid  confusion  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the 
progression  of  English  furniture  types.  There 
are  certain  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  these  clumsv  tables  and  the  con- 
nection which  they  have  with  the  import  duties 
on  mahogany  which  were  introduced  in  1747,  but 
these  have  been  dealt  with,  in  detail,  in  the 
former  article.  We  must  also  remember  that 
Irish  castles  and  large  houses,  the  property  of 
wealthy  English  "  absentee  landlords  "  of  the 
middle  i8th  century  would  naturally  become  the 
"  dumping  grounds  "  of  out-of-date  furniture, 
in  the  same  way  as  Peru  has  become  the  refuse- 
heap  for  so  much  of  the  abominable  "  English 
Empire  "  of  the  early  19th  century,  and  to  say 
that  the  one  kind  is  necessarily  Irish  because  it 
is  found  so  much  in  Ireland  is  to  postulate  a 
Peruvian  origin  for  the  latter  on  similar  evidence. 


CHINESE     PORCELAIN     IN     THE     COLLECTION     OF     MR. 
LEONARD    GOW— III 
BY    R.    L.    HOBSON 


NE  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Gow's  col- 
lection is  the  fine  series  of  "  powder 
blue".  It  comprises  some  twenty- 
three  pieces,  all  of  high  qualitv,  and 
some    of    the    very    highest.      A[)art 


from  the  examples  illustrated  in  Plate  I  there 
are  bowls,  bottles,  ewers,  beakers  and  dishes, 
and  a  remarkablv  beautiful  rouleau  vase.  In 
almost  every  case  panel  decoration  relieves  the 
blue  ground.       A  few  pieces  have  their  panels 
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painted  in  underglaze  blue;  but  the  majority 
have  famille  verte  painting  in  tlie  white  reserves, 
combining  most  happily  with  the  dazzling 
ground  of  souffle  blue.  Lightly  gilt  designs 
have  been  traced  over  the  blue,  but  age  and  use 
have  worn  these  unsubstantial  traceries  almost 
to  vanishing  point. 

Powder  blue,  or  souffle  blue,  to  borrow  the 
French  name  which  renders  more  literally  the 
Chinese  ch'iii  ch'ing,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  inventions  of  Ts'ang  Ying-hsiian, 
who  was  appointed  director  of  the  Imperial  fac- 
tories at  Ching-te-chen  in  1682.  The  method 
of  its  manufacture  is  accurately  described  by 
the  Jesuit  father,  d'Entrecolles,  in  his  letter 
written  from  the  great  porcelain  town  forty 
vears  later.  It  differs  from  an  ordinary  blue 
glaze  in  that  the  colouring  matter  was  not  in- 
corporated in  the  glazing  mixture  but  was  blown 
in  a  fine  powder  on  to  the  body  of  the  ware 
through  gauze  stretched  over  the  end  of  a  bam- 
boo tube.  The  ware  was  then  allowed  to  dry 
and  afterwards  covered  with  glaze.  The  best 
qualitv  of  specially  refined  blue  was  used  for 
the  purpose,  and  we  read  that  the  vessel  to  be 
sprayed  was  surrounded  by  paper  to  catch  any 
of  the  precious  powder  which  fell  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  glaze,  as  in  the  case  of  the  best 
"blue  and  white",  had  an  extra  softening  of 
lime.  The  result  is  a  deep  but  vivid  blue 
ground  strewn  with  minute  specks  which  result 
from  the  powdering  and  of  greater  depth  than 
an  ordinary  blue  glaze  because  the  colour  rests 
on  the  body  instead  of  rising  to  the  surface. 
To  this  circumstance  is  due  the  fact  that  powder 
blue  preserves  its  brilliance  in  artificial  light 
better  than  any  coloured  glaze.  Naturally  the 
quality  of  the  blue  is  the  determining  factor  in 
estimating  this  kind  of  porcelain,  but  as  a  rule 
the  K'ang  Hsi  specimens  are  of  a  high  order 
whether  their  tone  be  dark  or  light.  But  the 
manufacture  did  not  end  with  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period,  and  the  ch'iii  ch'ing  figures  in  the  list 
of  colours  used  on  the  Imperial  porcelains  of 
the  .succeeding  reign  of  Yung  Ch'eng.  Doubt- 
less it  was  continued  long  afterwards,  but  with 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  quality  which 
stamps  the  porcelain  of  later  periods. 

In  Mr.  Gow's  choice  series  there  are  four 
pieces  of  outstanding  merit.  Three  of  them  are 
illustrated  on  Plate  I.  The  large  sprinkler  in 
the  centre  has  four  mirror-shaped  panels  con- 
taining baskets  of  flowers  and  groups  of  po-ku 
emblems.  It  is  conspicuous  for  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  blue  ground  which  even  out- 
shines that  of  its  brilliant  companions.  These 
latter,  which  are  similar  in  form  and  execution 
to  a  well-known  piece  in  the  Salting  Collection, 
have  similarly    shaped  panels    with    rocks   and 


flowering  plants, — peony,  chrysanthemums,  pru- 
nus,  and  sweet  flag,  flowers  of  the  seasons.  The 
pendent  designs  in  the  body  panels  have  a 
peculiar  grace. 

The  rouleau  vase,  which  is  not  illustrated,  is 
hardly  inferior  in  the  quality  of  the  powder  blue, 
and  its  greater  expanse  of  side  is  covered  by 
four  large  panels  painted  with  garden  scenes 
and  graceful  ladies  {rnei  jen)  in  the  finest 
famille  verte  enamels.  Panel  decoration  with 
female  figures  is  common  to  the  pottery 
and  porcelain  of  many  countries  and  periods, 
but  the  dainty  Chinese  women  with  their 
bright,  flowing  robes  easily  carry  off  the 
palm  from  their  ceramic  rivals.  The  deco- 
ration of  this  beautiful  panel  is  completed 
by  smaller  panels  with  the  usual  landscape 
vignettes  and  flowering  plants.  These  four 
pieces  stand  apart  in  the  collection,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  companions  which 
would  not  suffer  eclipse  in  their  company.  Such 
glittering  purity  of  material  and  such  clear  and 
vivid  colour,  achieved  only  by  the  most  scru- 
pulous .selection  and  by  the  long  practised  skill 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  potters,  tempt  one  to  ask  if 
such  gems  could  really  have  been  created  out 
of  mere  clay. 

In  Plate  II  we  return  to  the  on-biscuit  decor- 
ation with  three  interesting  examples.  In  the 
centre  is  a  figure  of  Kuan  Yin,  who  seems  to  be 
the  Buddhist  divinity  Avalokitesvara  appropri- 
ated by  the  Chinese  as  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 
The  model  is  the  conventional  one,  the  artist 
following  a  fixed  type  already  several  centuries 
old.  Such  figures  have  little  individuality  ex- 
cept when  the  modeller  has  been  able  to  impart 
a  certain  graciousness  to  the  dignified  face.  The 
Goddess  here  is  seated  on  a  lotus  pedestal  which 
rises  from  a  hexagonal  plinth  with- railed  top; 
and  the  whole  forms  a  dainty  ornament  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fine  quality  of  the  material 
and  the  beauty  of  the  enamelling.  Much  care 
has  been  given  to  the  details  of  the  drapery  with 
its  rich  patterned  brocades.  The  sides  of  the 
plinth  are  painted  with  trellis  diapers  broken 
alternately  by  open  work  and  by  panels  in  one 
of  which  is  seen  a  ch'i-lin  in  clouds  and  flame 
scrolls.  The  tall  birds  on  either  side  are  re- 
markable for  their  size,  good  modelling,  and 
careful  colouring.  The  plumage  on  neck  and 
wings  is  outlined  and  shaded  in  black  washed 
over  with  green,  aubergine  and  yellow.  Every 
feather  is  clearly  drawn,  and  the  whole  has  a 
peculiarly  .sleek  and  glossy  effect.  Stippled 
aubergine  for  the  most  part  covers  the  remain- 
der, but  the  beaks  are  in  biscuit  and  the  legs  and 
claws  are  yellow  reticulated  with  black.  They 
are  posed  on  the  usual  fantastic  rocks  marbled 
with  pale  tints  of  yellow,  green  and  aubergine. 
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The  wings  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  unnatur- 
ally long,  but  this  is  because  the  artist  has  con- 
tinued them  into  the  tail.  In  spite  of  certain 
artistic  licenses  it  is  possible  to  recognise  here 
the  Pucras  pheasant  of  China* ;  but  doubtless 
the  modeller  was  less  concerned  with  ornitho- 
logical accuracy  than  with  the  production  of  a 
pair  of  handsome  ornaments. 

The  first  illustration  of  Mr.  Gow's  porcelain 
in  this  series  was  taken  from  a  beautiful  yen  yen 
vase  with  green  ground,  and  a  similarly  shaped 
masterpiece  in  famille  noire  will  make  a  fitting 
conclusion.  Plate  III  is  a  fine  example  of 
those  much  prized  creations  in  black-ground 
porcelain  which  are  the  envy  of  all  collectors  of 
K'ang  Hsi  wares.  Its  majestic  form,  24  inches 
high,  is  entirely  covered  with  finely  drawn  de- 
signs in  black  washed  over  with  enamels  on  the 
biscuit.  The  proportions  of  the  neck  and  body 
are  perfectly  adjusted,  and  the  design  of  the 
decoration  is  finely  spaced.  The  central  motive 
is  a  blossoming  prunus  tree  growing  beside  an 


'  I   have  the  authority   of   Mr.    P.    R.    Lowe   of   the    Bri 
Museum   of   Natural    History    for    this   statement. 


ornamental  rock  and  spreading  gracefully  over 
the  vase.  The  trunk  as  usual  is  in  aubergine, 
the  blossoms  are  very  carefully  drawn  in  white 
with  yellow  stamens,  and  some  of  the  petals  are 
faintly  tinged  with  colour.  Two  birds,  the 
familiar  attendants  of  the  prunus  in  Chinese 
design,  strike  a  gay  note  with  their  yellow 
plumage;  and  at  the  base  are  elegant  bamboos 
whose  green  foliage  merges  in  the  green  black 
of  the  background.  The  ground  is  coloured 
with  a  dry  black  pigment  overlaid  with  trans- 
lucent green  enamel  resulting  in  a  rich  black 
with  greenish  sheen  which  is  sometimes  known 
as  "raven's  wing".  This  black  ground  is  no 
lifeless  mass,  but  by  a  skilful  mottling  of  the 
underlying  pigment  is  broken  up  in  graded 
depths.  The  choice  of  the  prunus  design  to 
decorate  these  grand  beaker-shaped  vases  needs 
no  explanation.  Nothing  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful or  more  appropriate  to  the  shape.  The  fact 
that  to  the  Chinese  mind  the  prunus  (mei)  sug- 
gests the  homophone  mei  (beautiful)  and  that 
the  tree  is  one  of  the  many  life-giving  plants  are 
superfluous  considerations  to  us  who  are  fully 
satisfied  with  its  unrivalled  beautv. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    SIXTEENTH    AND    SEVENTEENTH    CEN- 
TURY   ITALIAN    SCULPTURE 
BY    ERIC    MACLAGAN 


'HE  Vienna  tradition  of  Art  criti- 
cism is  an  extremely  fine  one,  and 
it  has  manifested  itself  to  particular 
advantage  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
paratively unfashionable  periods  of 
the  cinquecento  and  the  seicento.  Everybody 
interested  is  conscious  of  a  debt  to  Doll- 
may  r  and  Tietze  for  their  work  on  the 
pupils  of  Raphael  and  on  the  Carracci.  To- 
day, in  studying  the  sculpture  of  the  later  Re- 
naissance, Frau  Tietze-Conrat  follows  the  high 
standard  set  by  Ilg  and  by  Von  Schlosser,  and 
her  two  recent  essays  in  the  Kunstgeschicht- 
liches  Jahrbuch  (the  not  very  generally  accessi- 
ble organ  of  the  Vienna  Zentral-Kommission 
fiir  Denkmalpflege),  deserve  some  notice. 

One  of  the.se,  in  the  1918  volume,  brings  for- 
ward a  variety  of  notes  dealing  mainly  with  late 
i6th  and  early  17th  century  bronzes  in  various 
collections.  The  first  section  in  it  is  of  imme- 
diate interest  to  English  .students  as  it  concerns 
a  group  of  bronzes  well  represented  in  the  Salt- 
ing Collection — the  passing  of  which  by  bequest 
into  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ten  years 
ago  Frau  Tietze-Conrat  does  not  seem  to  have 
realised.  Indeed,  the  Salting  Collection  includes 
a  little  group  of  Orpheus  and  Cerberus  [Pi.atk 


I,  a]  (numbered  A120-1910  at  South  Kensing- 
ton), which  may  clearly  be  added  to  the  bronzes 
here  classified  in  connection  with  a  Venus  and 
Adonis  group  (A118-1910)  [Plate  I,  b]  ,  the 
original  of  which  was  itself  erroneously  pub- 
lished as  an  antique  by  Montfaucon.  The  dat- 
ing and  the  localisation  of  these  little  bronzes  re- 
main uncertain ;  though  they  were  probably 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  The 
rather  larger  separate  figures  of   Veyius   [Plate 

II,  d]  and  Adonis  (or  Meleager)  connected  with 
them  (both  [Plate  II,  e]  are  in  the  Salting 
Collection,  Aii6-i9ioand  A117-1910,  as  well  as 
elsewhere),  have  sometimes  been  given  a  much 
earlier  date.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  anybody  to  find  a  connection  between  them 
and  two  half  lifesize  groups  (not  now  to  be 
traced)  by  Giovanni  Bandini  dell'  Opera  (c. 
1540-1599)   described   by   Borghini    {Riposo,  p. 

639)  as  in  marble  and  by  Baldinucci  (ed.  Ranalli, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  529)  probably  in  error  as  in  bronze; 
tlie  groups  were  made  at  Pesaro,'  and  the  des- 
cription of  them — one  representing  Venus  and 
Cupid,  with  a  fish  under  her  left  foot,  and  the 
other  Adonis  with  a  boar-spear  in  his  hand  and 
a    hound    beside    him — tallies    remarkably    well 

'For  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  or  before   1584. 
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M.itL'  111.  Beakcr-shapcii  vase  (xiiiitcd  in  (.-iiamcls 
on  the  biscuit,  with  bhick  -round.  K'anu  Hsi 
period,  2+"  hii^rh.      (Mr.  Leonard  (.ow.) 


A—\'nnis  and  Adiniis.      li— Orpheus  and  Cerberus.        Br(inze,    Italian;   i6tl 
l5«|iH-si,  \'i(Uu-ia  and  Albert  Museum) 


C^Lalona   leilh    her   children,    ApoU,,   and    Diana.        Wmn/v.    a 
!\.na.      Italian  ;  second   lialtOt    i6tli   ceniurv.      (X'leiona  antl  All 


(•,u-lielni(.    dell; 


Museum) 


I'lalc   1.      Xolcs  on  some   i6th  and   iTlh  centurs     Italian   srulptur 


with  the  two  small  bronzes,  while  so  far  as  the 
style  can  be  judged  from  them  it  does  not  appear 
inconsistent  with  such  a  derivation.  In  the  case 
of  the  Venus  there  is  a  faint  echo  of  Raphael, 
which  would  be  explicable  enough  in  an  artist 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Baccio  Bandinelli. 

It  is  obviously  unwise  to  base  any  argument 
on  the  brief  description  of  a  work  of  art.  But 
when  the  subject  is  an  exceptional  one — and  the 
collocation  of  a  Venus  with  distinctively  marine 
attributes,  and  an  Adonis  as  huntsman,  is  cer- 
tainly peculiar — such  suggestions  are  at  least 
worth  consideration.  The  theory  that  the  two 
small  bronzes  have  no  connection  with  one  an- 
other seems  hardly  probable,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  bases  do  not  correspond  in 
treatment,  and  that  the  pair  in  the  Benda  collec- 
tion differ  markedly  from  one  another  in  colour. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
put  forward  another  and  a  more  definite  attribu- 
tion to  Giovanni  Bandini  on  very  similar 
grounds.  This  almost  forgotten  sculptor  is  re- 
presented at  South  Kensington  by  a  brilliant 
terra-cotta  sketch  for  his  marble  figure  of  Archi- 
tecture on  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Santa 
Croce  (4121-1854);  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
rejected,  for  reasons  I  cannot  understand,  in  Dr. 
Fritz  Goldschmidt's  discussion  of  a  terra-cotta 
model  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum  {Catalogue,  V.  No.  365).  But 
may  he  not  also  be  credited  with  a  work  of  much 
greater  importance — the  life  size  marble  statue 
of  Jason  [Plate  III,  f]  (6735-1860)  which  was 
acquired  (if  one  may  trust  a  doubtful  authority) 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  in  Flor- 
ence sixty  years  ago?  The  statue  is  obviously 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Robinson  in  his  Catalogue  ascribed  it  to  one 
of  his  earlier  followers.  The  only  other  sugges- 
tion I  have  come  across  is  a  very  tentative  attri- 
bution to  lacopo  Sansovino  given  by  Burckhardt 
{Beitrdge  sur  Kunstgeschichte  von  Italien,  igii, 
p.  423).  I  had  been  myself  inclined  on  stylistic 
grounds  to  think  of  Baccio  Bandinelli  before  I 
noticed  a  description  in  Borghini  (p.  628;  cf. 
Baldinucci,  III,  p.  529)  of  a  lifesize  statue 
"  represented  as  Jason  "  made  by  Giovanni  Ban- 
dini, apparently  early  in  his  career,  c.  1560-70, 
for  Monsignore  Altopascio  and  placed  on  a 
fountain  in  his  garden  in  Florence."  The  sub- 
ject was  not  a  common  one  in  the  Renaissance 
(I  do  not  know  of  a  single  antique  example), 
though  Baldinucci  mentions  a  colossal  statue 
made  for  Casa  Zanchini  by  Francavilla.     But  I 


2A  note  in  the  1826  edition  of  tlie  Riposo  (III,  p.  i6i)  iden- 
tifies the  house  and  garden  in  question  with  the  Palazzo 
Grifoni,  in  Via  de'  Servi  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  dell' 
Annunziata,  and  states  that  the  statue  was  then  still  in  silu  ; 
the  house  was  sold  to  the  Antinori  in   1847. 


cannot  recall  any  other  sculptured  representation 
of  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  stylistic 
connection  with  Bandinelli,  and  through  him 
with  Michael  Angelo,  makes  it  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  Giovanni  Bandini  was  the  sculptor  of  the 
South  Kensington  statue.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  get  any  valid  point  of  comparison  with 
other  statues ;  those  that  are  known  are,  with  one 
exception,  draped  figures  in  Florentine  churches. 

I  am  tempted  to  introduce  here  yet  another 
suggestion  as  to  a  marble  executed  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo.  Nearly 
forty  years  ago  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
acquired  in  Florence  a  marble  relief  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  [Plate  III,  g]  (52-1882)  which  has 
perhaps  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
— it  was  indeed  for  some  years  withdrawn  from 
exhibition.  The  composition  is  obviously  de- 
rived, with  many  modifications,  from  the  well- 
known  cartoon  by  Michael  Angelo  (of  which  so 
many  painted  versions  exist)  where  Cupid  be- 
strides the  body  of  his  reclining  mother.  But 
here  the  scheme  has  been  rearranged  to  fit  an 
upright  oval,  and  a  violent  and  original  move- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  Venus. 

Now  this  movement — and  not  the  movement 
only,  but  the  facial  and  bodily  type  as  well — is 
almost  exactly  repeated  in  a  different  context  in 
a  little  bronze  group  of  Latona  and  her  Children 
[Plate  I,  c]  (A1-1916)  recently  acquired  for  the 
Museum.  Other  examples  of  this  attractive 
group  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford  (Fortnum  Bequest)  and  in  the  Louvre 
(Thiers  Bequest).  It  has  not  infrequently  been 
associated  with  the  work  of  Guglielmo  della 
Porta  (c.  1516-1577),  who  from  1537  onwards 
was  working  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Michael  Angefo;  and  this 
ascription  is  tentatively  maintained  by  Dr.  von 
Bode  and  Mr.  Murray  Marks  in  the  Italian 
Bro7ize  Statuettes  of  the  Renaissance  (II,  18,  pi. 
cxxxvii).  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  see  the  same  hand  in  all  the  small 
bronzes  which  have  been  attributed  to  della 
Porta.  But  the  ascription  in  this  case  has  been 
widely  accepted,  and  there  is  at  least  something 
to  be  said  for  it. 

The  connection  between  the  marble  relief  and 
the  bronze  group  can  hardly  be  denied.  And 
it  is  therefore  of  some  interest  to  recall  that  the 
marble  came  to  the  Museum  with  an  utterly  im- 
possible ascription  to  no  less  an  arti.st  than  Fra 
Bartolommeo !  Now  nobody  could  at  anv 
moment  have  supposed  that  either  the  subject 
or  the  treatment  of  the  relief  had  the  .smallest 
connection  with  the  good  friar's  paintings.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  someone  might 
have  confused  the  name  of  Guglielmo  della  Porta 
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with  that  of  the  much  better  known  Bartolommeo 
della  Porta,  and  that  it  was  to  Guglielmo  that 
the  marble  rehef  was  originally  ascribed  in 
Florence. 

The  value  of  the  two  separate  attributions  (if 
this  hypothesis  may  be  accepted)  is  no  doubt  in 
each  case  slight ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
convergence  makes  them  at  least  worthy  of 
further  consideration,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  them  in  such  indisputable  work 
of  Guglielmo  della  Porta's  as  is  available  for 
comparison. 

To  return  to  Frau  Tietze-Conrat's  notes,  in 
the  same  essay  she  publishes  a  fine  bronze  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  representing  Ceres 
(85-1S65)  as  a  work  of  Michel  Anguier.  She  has 
independently  identified  the  figure  from  the  en- 
graving of  it  in  the  seldom  used  but  extremely 
important  Galerie  du  Sieur  Bouchardon  ;  it  has, 
however,  been  labelled  as  by  Anguier  at  South 
Kensington  for  many  years,  though  Fortnum  in 
his  1876  Catalogue,  where  it  is  illustrated  (p.  20) 
ascribes  it  to  Francavilla.^ 

Other  sections  deal  with  some  of  the  almost 
innumerable  imitations  of  Michael  Angelo's  wax 
model  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  (it  is  surely  hardly 
possible  to  maintain  that  the  clay  or  rather  stucco 
model  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  has  higher  claims 
to  authenticity  than  the  more  complete  wax 
model  in  the  Gherardini  collection  at  South  Ken- 
sington); with  the  attractive  bronze  group  of  two 
women  wrestlers  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  of 
which  there  is  an  imitation  in  ivory  in  the 
Vienna  Museum ;  and  with  a  couched  female 
figure  in  the  Morgan  Collection,  an  adaptation 
of  which  appears  on  the  cover  of  an  inkstand 
(M682-1910)  in  the  Salting  Collection.  Inter- 
esting evidence  for  the  dating  of  this  last  bronze 
is  given  by  the  publication  of  a  stone  copy  of  it 
at  Vienna  inscribed  with  the  year  1569;  if  there- 
fore it  derives,  as  has  been  suggested,  from 
Giovanni  Bologna,  it  must  recall  one  of  his 
earlier  works. 

Another  and  a  more  important  essay  by  Frau 
Tietze-Conrat,  which  has  been  separately  re- 
printed, appeared  in  the  191 7  volume  of  the 
KunslgeschichtUches  Jahrbuch.  It  deals  with 
the  very  rich  and  little  studied  collection  of 
bronzes  in  the  Liechtenstein  palaces  at  Vienna. 
The  formation  of  this  collection  only  began  after 
the  death  of  Giovanni  Bologna,  and  the  manv 
bronzes  of  his  school  it  contains  are  mostly 
copies  or  adaptations  by  his  pupils.  Fortunately 
some  of  these  are  signed,  or  are  identifiable  from 
almost  contemporary  inventories,  and  this  publi- 
cation of  them  sheds  much  light  on  the  very  able 
artists  who  made  these  .splendid  bronzes.     The 

3A  Nidorviller  biscuit  figure  after  this  bronze  in  tlir  Namv 
Museum  is  recorded  by  Chavagnac  and  Crollier. 


most  interesting  personality  that  emerges  is  that 
of  Giovanni  Francesco  Susini  (d.  1546),  with 
three  large  bronzes,  a  signed  David,  a  curious 
group  of  Venus  burning  the  arrows  of  Cupid, 
described  by  Baldinucci,  and  its  more  brilliant 
pendant,  signed  and  dated  1638,  of  Venus  chas- 
tising Cupid  with  a  rod  of  roses.  Frau 
Tietze-Conrat,  in  discussing  analogies  and 
origins  for  this  last  group,  has  not  rea- 
lised that  it  is  intended,  like  Bonasone's 
engraving  (B.ioi),  to  illustrate  the  roman- 
tic eclogue  of  Ausonius  in  qua  Cupido 
cruciatur'^  (incidentally,  the  other  engraving  to 
which  she  refers,  B,  XVIII,  215,  5,  is  not  by 
Brizzi,  but  by  \''alesio).  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Cupid  is  represented  as  tied  to  a 
myrtle  tree;  but  the  immediate  inspiration  is 
almost  certainly  due  to  the  immensely  popular — 
though  now  almost  unread — Adone  of  Marino, 
which  had  been  published  shortly  before  the 
group  was  signed.^  These  three  fine  bronzes 
(the  V'enus  groups  are  nearly  two  feet  high),  to- 
gether with  a  fourth  at  Dresden  of  Paris  carry- 
ing away  Helen,  also  described  by  Baldinucci, 
are  enough  to  give  Francesco  Susini  a  very  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  artists  of  his  period  ; 
his  copies  of  the  antique,  and  of  the  works  of 
Giovanni  Bologna  (the  copyright  of  which,  so 
to  speak,  he  inherited  from  his  uncle  Antonio 
in  1624),  are  naturally  of  less  interest.  These 
copies  however  are  often  rather  in  the  nature 
of  adaptations,  as  in  the  version  of  Hercules  and 
the  Centaur  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  where 
the  Centaur  is  represented  with  such  youthful 
features  that  the  early  inventory  speaks  of  ein 
Weib  die  sich  in  ein  Ross  verwandelt. 

With  Adriaen  de  Vries,  who  is  richly  repre- 
sented in  the  collection,  the  influence  of  Gii> 
vanni  Bologna  shows  itself  less  predominantly  ; 
it  reappears  with  an  added  elegance  in  the  two 
superb  bronzes  of  Mercury  and  Cupid  and 
Apollo  and  Cupid,  often  ascribed  to  Georg 
Raphael  Donner,  which  Frau  Tietze-Conrat  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  considering  as  the  work  of 
Francois  Duquesnoy,  "  il  Fiammingo".  This 
ascription,  which  can  practically  be  proved  from 
Bellori's  life  and  from  an  engraving  in  the  Gal- 
leria  Giustiniani,  was  hinted  at  on  purely  sty- 
listic grounds  by  Dr.  von  Bode  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  of  Bronizes, 

*Nec  satis  in  verbis  :  rosco  Venus   aurca   serto 
Maerentcm    pulsat    puerum    et    graviora    pavonlem. 
Olli   purpureum    mulcato   corpore   rorcm 
Sutills  expressit   crebro  rosa  verberc     .... 
'Con    flagcllo  di   rose  insiemo  attortc, 
C'havea  groppi  di  spine,  ella  il  percosse, 
E  de'  bei  membri,  onde  si  dolse  forte, 
F^  le  vivaci  porpore  piCi  rosse.     .     .     . 
This  incident,  described  in  the  17th  octavo  of  the  first  canto, 
really  supplies  the  motive  for  the  events  described  in  the  forty 
thousand   lines   that   follow  !     But   the   Adone   has   much    inorc 
merit  than  most  critics  will  admit. 
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but  the  two  groups,  which  were  long  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  and  which  occur  in  other 
collections  as  well,  still  often  pass  under  the 
older  attribution.  Unfortunately  the  Mercury 
at  Vienna  has  lost  his  Cupid. 

The  numerous  life-size  busts  by  Soidani, 
copied  after  the  antique  and  after  Bernini  (the 
Anima  beata,  alas !  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  with 
its  depressing  anticipation  of  The  Soul's 
A-wakening),  handsome  as  they  are,  cannot 
arouse  the  same  interest,  and  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  for  the  elaborate  allegorical  and  scrip- 
tural reliefs  by  the  same  artist.  But  the  publi- 
cation of  these  Liechtenstein  bronzes,  apart 
from  its  interest  for  collectors,  should  give  a 
fresh  impulse  towards  the  appreciation  of  Gio- 
vanni Bologna  and  the  admirable  sculptors  who 
carried  on  liis  tradition. 

Many   of    them,    like   their    master,    were    of 


northern  descent,  and  their  arrival  in  Italy  gave 
new  life  to  the  noble  art  into  whose  inheritance 
they  entered.  The  influence  of  Giovanni  Bo- 
logna, largely  disseminated  through  the  reduced 
bronze  copies  of  his  work,  was  enormous;  and 
much  of  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  French 
1 8th  century  derives  in  the  last  resort  from  his 
mannered  grace  and  from  the  slender  vigorous 
female  figures  he  disposed  with  such  a  frank 
appreciation  of  their  sensual  charm.  But  his 
art  had  its  monumental  side  too;  Giovanni  Bo- 
logna and  his  followers  fixed  the  type  of  the 
modern  standing  fountain,  and  (what  has  been 
of  more  importance)  the  modern  equestrian 
.statue;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  life-sized 
group  of  figures  in  motion  more  completely  suc- 
cessful than  the  Mercury  and  Psyche  by  De 
Vries  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Louvre. 


ARCHAIC    FICTILE    STATUES    FROM    VEIL  * 
BY    E.    DOUGLAS    VAN    BUREN. 


N  the  days  which  are  past  excavations 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  promis- 
ing site  of  Veii,  but  rather  with  a  view 
to  uncovering  Etruscan  tombs  than  to 
retracing  the  once  famous  sanctuary. 
In  1913,  however,  investigations  were  again 
begun,  directed  first  by  Professor  E.  Gabrici  and 
then  by  Dr.  Giglioli  until  he  was  called  to  fight 
for  his  country  in  March,  1915  :  after  that  date 
he  was  only  able  to  devote  occasional  periods  of 
leave  to  the  claims  of  archaeology,  but  the  results 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  both  as  eluci- 
dating the  history  of  Veii  and  also  as  adding 
remarkable  new  material  to  the  study  of  Italic 
art. 

Casual  fictile  finds,  tiles,  antefixes.  and  votive 
objects,  as  well  as  masses  of  tufa  from  the  wails, 
had  all  fallen  from  a  height  and  we.e  inextric- 
ably mingled.  Their  presence,  however,  pointed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  .sacred  edifice. 
and  excavations  were  begun  at  the  plateau  called 
Portonaccio.  Well  preserved  traces  of  the 
Roman  road  were  laid  bare,  and  a  trial  trench 
exposed  large  blocks  of  the  tufa  substructure 
and  more  fictile  remains.  But  the  great  dis- 
covery was  a  specially  prepared  hiding  place  in 
which  large  statues  of  terracotta,  broken  but 
placed  upright,  had  been  carefully  deposited, 
evidently  carried  across  from  the  sanctuary  when 
the  rest  of  the  material  was  hurled  into  the  valley. 


*Dr.  Giulio  Quirino  Giglioli,  Notizic  degli  Scavi,  igio,  fasc. 
1-3,  pp.  13-37.  7  plates,  12  figures.  I  am  dcoply  ind.-bted  to 
Dr.  Giglioli  for  authorising  this  brief  r^sum^  of  his  valuable 
article,  and  for  his  kindness  in  supplying  the  photographs, 
some  hitherto  unpublished,  which  enable  me  to  make  kno-.vn 
to  English  students  these  important  works  of  early  Italic  art. 


The.se  figures  were  taken  to  the  Museo  di  \'illa 
Giulia  in  Rome,  where  they  were  most  skilfully 
put  together  again.  The  first  (a)  is  a  male 
figure,  I  metre  80  cm.  in  height  [Plate  I,  a]. 
It  represents  Apollo  clad  in  a  short  cream  chiton 
leaching  to  the  knees,  bordered  round  the  neck 
and  hem  with  a  double  .stripe  of  reddish  purple. 
Over  his  shoulders  hangs  a  himation  which 
drapes  his  back.  His  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  his 
arms  are  both  broken  just  below  the  shoulders, 
and  his  hair,  bound  with  a  taenia,  hangs  down 
behind  in  long  curly  locks.  He  stoops  forward 
a  little  and  advances  with  a  rapid  motion  which 
causes  the  wind  to  flatten  his  drapery  against  his 
limbs;  on  his  face  is  an  expression  of  serene 
impassibility.  The  whole  surface  is  highly 
coloured  :  the  flesh  is  a  reddish-brown,  the  hair 
black,  the  eyeballs  white  with  black  pupils  sur- 
rounded by^a  reddish  iris.  The  figure  is  mod- 
elled of  fine,  well-worked  clay  all  in  one  piece, 
and  for  convenience  in  baking  and  al.so  to  facili- 
tate transport  a  hole  was  left  between  the 
shoulders  into  which  a  wooden  prop  could  be 
inserted.  The  weight  is  balanced  by  a  support 
adorned  with  two  large  spiral  bands  enclo.sing  a 
palmette  and  coloured  alternately  red  and  bluish- 
black. 

(b)  The  lower  part  of  a  .statue  of  exactly  simi- 
lar proportions  [Plate  I,  b].  A  man  who.se 
reddish-brown  feet  and  ankles  only  are  preserved 
and  an  animal  which  .seems  alive,  but  lies  upon 
its  back  with  its  four  feet  bound,  the  ancient 
mode  of  carrying  beasts  to  market.  Its  form 
and  hide  .show  it  to  be  a  hind  held  by  one  horn 
by  its  caplor,  who  rests  one  foot  on  its  neck  and 
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strains  forward  towards  Apollo.  From  traces  of 
the  lion's  skin  which  he  wore  this  man  can  be 
no  other  than  Herakles.  The  plinth  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Apollo,  and  the  support,  cleverly 
concealed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  masses,  is 
coloured  in  like  fashion. 

(c)  Unbearded  male  head,  identified  as 
Hermes  by  the  winged  petasos  he  wears  [Plate 

I,   C,   D]. 

(d)  Part  of  a  male  figure  of  the  same  technique 
and  proportions  as  Apollo,  but  preserved  only 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  which  are  bare  and 
brown,  and  small  fragments  of  the  support.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  it  formed  part  of  the  figure 
of  Hermes.  The  drapery  is  cream  with  a 
coloured  stripe  ;  the  petasos  red  ;  the  wings  cream 
with  a  scale  pattern  painted  in  black. 

(e)  A  similar  piece  of  drapery,  but  even  richer 
and  more  delicately  worked  than  that  of  the 
Apollo  :  near  it  was  found  a  hand  coloured  white 
to  show  that  it  belonged  to  a  woman.  As  these 
fragments  do  not  belong  to  either  Hermes  or 
Herakles  they  must  have  been  part  of  a  fourth 
figure,  presumably  Artemis.  There  are  also 
other  smaller  fragments  impossible  to  identify. 

(a)  and  (b)  certainly  formed  a  group,  the  con- 
test for  a  hind,  a  subject  depicted  upon  a  series 
of  monuments  traced  by  Overbeck'  beginning 
with  five  black-figured  vases.  Still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  scene  in  relief  on  a  helmet  found  at 
Vulci%  where  Herakles,  clad  in  the  lion's  skin, 
holds  the  trussed  hind  by  one  horn,  and  with  his 
club  defends  himself  from  Apollo,  who  advances 
from  the  left  with  his  bow  charged.  In  a  marble 
relief  found  in  Rome'  Herakles  carries  the 
hind  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  very  archaic  bronze 
relief  from  Crete  more  probably  portrays  a  hunt- 
ing scene*.  Here  we  have  two  schemes  of 
representation  :  in  the  one  Herakles  turns  away 
with  his  spoil  pursued  by  Apollo;  in  the  other 
and  earlier,  he  defends  his  theft  as  on  the  lielmet 
from  Vulci  and  this  group  from  Veii,  which,  we 
may  safely  assume,  represents  the  theft  by 
Herakles  of  a  hind  at  Delphi  sacred  to  Apollo, 
who  runs  up  to  defend  his  rights.  The  story  is 
thus  a  parallel  to  the  theft  of  the  tripod.  All 
the  other  examples,  although  found  on  Italian 
soil,  are  Greek  in  workmanship  and  belong  to 
the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  Veii  group  shows  that, 
whilst  .somewhat  later  than  the  terracotta  sarco- 
phagi from  Cervetri  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Louvre  and  the  Museo  di  Villa  Giulia,  it  is  better 
worked  than  the  contemporary   fictile  .statues  of 


Ilibli. 


'Kunstmythologie,  III,   pp.   415   ff.    (Apollo). 

^Babelon  &  Blanchet,  Cat.  deshronzi-;:  antiqu 
Ihiqne   Natwnali,   Nr    22013. 

^BiiU.   Inst..   1857,   p.    180. 

*Ann.  Inst.,   1880,  pi.   I,   p.   214.     S.  Rpinarh,    /?,■/>.    Rrl.   II, 
p.    289. 


Zeus  and  Athena  from  Satricum,  its  whole  tech- 
nicjue,  colouring  and  spirit  enable  us  to  place  it 
about  500  B.C. 

Now  we  know  that  from  the  sixth  century 
onwards,  according  to  literary  evidence  there  was 
a  flourishing  school  of  artists  at  Veii,  who 
worked  in  just  such  material,  a  school  which  was 
at  one  time  headed  by  Vulca,  who.se  renown  was 
so  widespread  that  he  was  summoned  to  Rome 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  to  make  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  for  the  CapitoP.  Plutarch  and  others 
al.so  narrate  that  artists  from  Veii  were  engaged 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  make  the  quadriga 
which  adorned  the  roof  of  the  temple''.  Re- 
cent excavations  and  investigations  have  gone 
far  to  confirm  the  traditional  history  and  chro- 
nology of  Rome  and  Latium.  These  artists, 
although  from  their  names  they  appear  to  be 
Etruscan,  must  have  worked  under  Greek  influ- 
ence and  learnt  from  Greek  masters;  they  adap- 
ted their  skill  to  local  tastes  and  purposes,  and 
hence  gave  their  work  that  individual  character 
which  marks  it  out  from  the  productions  found 
in  Greece,  in  Magna  Grajcia,  or  in  Sicily. 

Ionic  elements  are  very  evident  in  these 
statues,  the  unbearded  male  figures,  e.specially 
Herakles,  the  great  volutes  with  palmettes  of  the 
supports  which  may  be  compared  with  the  siclai 
from  the  necropolis  of  Samos'. 

The  splendid  modelling  of  these  figures  excites 
admiration  :  the  whole  structure  of  the  body,  the 
plav  of  muscles  and  sinews,  is  felt  beneath  the 
drapery.  There  is  none  of  the  helpless  inability 
of  medic-Eval  artists  whose  want  of  anatomical 
knowledge  is  shrouded  by  the  decent  veil  of  a 
heavv  and  voluminous  garment.  These  bodies 
have  the  realism  and  close  observation  of  nature 
manifested  in  early  Chine.se  works.  Note  the 
prominence  of  Apollo's  left  shoulder  blade,  due 
to  the  fact  that  with  that  hand  he  gripped  his 
bow:  the  folds  of  stuff  cling  around  the  other 
shoulder  because  there  the  mu.scles  were  drawn 
forward  by  the  position  of  the  arm.  Look,  too, 
at  the  delicate  articulation  of  the  ankle,  the  ner- 
vous foot  with  long,  bony  toes;  even  the  veins 
are  correctly  indicated  in  contradiction  of  Pliny's 
statement  that  Pythagoras  of  Rhegion  "  was  the 
first  to  make  the  sinews  and  veins  duly  promi- 
nent ".' 

The  position  of  the  group  admits  of  three 
hvpothe.ses :  it  was  either  a  pediment  group, 
akroteria,  or  an  ex-voto  in  the  .sacred  precinct. 
The  fir.st  suggestion  is  untenable  because  it  has 
practically  been  proved  that  pediment  groups 
were  unknown   in  Etruria  or  Latium   until   the 


'Varro  ap.  Pliny,   N.H.  XXXV,    157. 
"Plutarch,  Publicola,  13;  S«-vius  ad  Aoi 
p.   274  M.,   p.  340-342   L. 

'Bohlau,    Aus   iniiischen   u.    italischrn    N( 
'N.II.   XXXIV,  so. 
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fourth  century,  their  place  being  taken  bv  the 
columen  and  mutuli  adorned  with  slabs  in  relief. 
Moreover,  all  four  figures  are  of  equal  propor- 
tions, I  metre  80  cm.  high,  a  fact  which  abso- 
lutely debars  them  from  the  narrow  triangular 
space  of  an  early  pediment.  Their  height, 
again,  militates  against  their  use  as  akroteria, 
and  it  would  further  be  the  first  instance  in  which 
a  group  was  broken  up  in  that  way;  each  akro- 
terion  was  a  complete  subject  in  itself,  standing 
free  and  made  to  be  examined  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Pausanias  records  that  at  Delphi  there  was  a 
work  of  early  Corinthian  artists,  dedicated  by  the 
Phocians  and  representing  Apollo  and  Herakles 
contending  for  the  tripod  in  the  presence  of  Leto, 
Artemis  and  Athena'.  This  group  at  Veil 
affords  a  parallel,  for  here  Apollo  and  Herakles 
in   the    centre    contend    for   the    hind;    behind 


Herakles  stood  Hermes,  as  on  the  vases  men- 
tioned above;  behind  Apollo  another  figure, 
probably  his  sister  Artemis  [Plate  H,  f].  Such 
large  votive  groups  cannot  have  been  lacking  in 
Etruscan  tcmene  :  the  large  fictile  statues  from 
Satricum  seem  to  have  formed  a  similar  ex- 
voto,^"  and  Professor  Orsi's  excavations  at  Syra- 
cuse have  demonstrated  that  stelai  and  a  large 
statue  base  adorned  the  sacred  precinct  of  the 
sixth  century  temple".  In  Veil,  known  to  the 
Romans  as  urbs  opulentissima  Etrusci  no- 
minis",  one  would  expect  to  find  something 
noteworthy,  and  this  group,  quite  apart  from  the 
added  confirmation  supplied  by  the  terracotta 
revetments  not  yet  published,  justifies  the  legend 
of  the  prowess  of  the  Veii  artists,  and  proves 
that  a  flourishing  school  existed  there  as  earlv  as 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 


'Paus.   X.  13,  7. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CERTAIN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REACTIONS 

IN    PAINTING 

BY    ALFRED    THORNTON    AND    RONALD    GORDON 


KRETOFORE  it  would  seem  that 
art  criticism  has  been  too  subjec- 
tive. This  must  often  involve  un- 
fairness to  the  artist,  since  it  only 
represents  the  impression  produced 
by  the  picture  on  the  critic  irrespective  of  whether 
he  belongs  to  the  same  psychological  type  as 
his  subject,  or  not.  This  may  provide  interest- 
ing journalism,  but  how  far  it  mav  lead  the 
critic  away  from  his  proper  province  can  only 
be  judged  when  it  is  realised  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  one  type  of  mind  to  appreciate  the  quali- 
ties of  the  opposite.  The  aim  of  this  article 
is  to  try  to  establish  some  standard  of  objective 
criticism  so  that  the  artist  can  be  classified  and 
on  this  basis  his  work  duly  appraised. 

During  recent  years  the  Zurich  School  of 
Neurology,  headed  by  Jung,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  two  types  of  psychological  reaction  which 
are  termed  extroversion  and  introversion. 

In  dealing  with  any  kind  of  experience  the 
extrovert  is  interested  in  how  this  experience 
feels  and  what  it  results  in,  while  the  introvert 
is  interested  in  what  it  means  and  what  were  its 
origin  and  cause.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
extrovert  is  interested  in  facts  for  their  own 
sake,  while  the  introvert  is  only  interested  in 
facts  in  so  far  as  they  fit  into  his  systems  of 
thought,  and  provide  material  for  his  generalisa- 
tions. 
The  extrovert,  being  interested  in  the  feelings 


which  experience  induces,  has  control  over  his 
feelings,  and  can  differentiate  and  analyse  his 
emotions;  he  knows  exactly  what  emotion  he  is 
experiencing,  and  so  he  can  master  it  and  con- 
trol it.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  extrovert 
is  generally  master  of  himself  and  can  control 
his  technique.  His  ideas,  however,  are  not  so 
clearly  defined;  he  may  confuse  their  value,  is 
liable  to  accept  a  suggestion  without  criticism, 
and  as  he  never  systematises  his  facts,  he  is 
altogether  lost  in  the  confusion  of  their  multi- 
plicity. The  introvert,  however,  does  not 
differentiate  and  criticise  his  emotions,  he  can- 
not at  any  given  moment  tell  what  emotion  is 
influencing  him,  and  easily  loses  his  grip  of  the 
situation.  His  ideas,  however,  are  systematised, 
he  will  tend  to  perfect  the  arrangement  of  a  few 
facts  rather  than  seek  for  many.  The  extrovert 
sets  forth  his  facts  in  a  superficial  way,  and  will 
make  a  statement  one  day  and  contradict  it  the 
next  without  the  slightest  qualm.  The  introvert, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  careful  of  facts  and 
never  utters  a  statement  which  is  not  duly  con- 
sidered. The  extrovert  is  expansive  and  popu- 
lar and  makes  a  host  of  acquaintances,  but  the 
introvert  is  retiring,  and  is  not  generally  a 
popular  man ;  he  will,  however,  make  a  few  real 
friends. 

The  extrovert  and  introvert  find  difficulty  in 
understanding  each  other,  for  they  regard  each 
other's  mental  processes  by  the  standard  of  their 


own.  Thus  the  extrovert  cannot  understand  the 
introvert's  lack  of  emphasis  of  emotional  feel- 
ing, while  the  introvert  cannot  understand  the 
extrovert's  loose  statement  of  facts,  consequently 
they  tend  to  depreciate  each  other's  value, 
although  actually  they  are  the  complements  of 
each  other  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  world  is 
concerned.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
above  description  will  only  apply  to  the  more 
extreme  types,  who  have  remained  pure,  failing 
to  adapt  themselves  to  life  as  it  is.  But  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  the  artist  tends  to  be  un- 
stable, that  is  to  say,  an  extreme  of  his  type. 
If  he  has  succeeded  in  his  adaptation,  the  ex- 
trovert will  often  be  found  to  produce  thought 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  concise  and 
brilliant,  but  upon  investigation  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and 
not  evolved  as  an  original  product  from  his  own 
mind.  The  well  adapted  introvert  on  the  other 
hand  will  show  feeling,  but  on  analysis  this  will 
be  found  to  be  poorly  differentiated  and,  lack- 
ing the  force  of  true  emotion,  easily  becomes 
sentimentality. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  unconscious 
mind  exercises  an  enormous  influence  in  the 
production  of  art.  Perhaps  the  best  definition 
of  the  unconscious  mind  is  that  it  consists  of 
whatever  has  not  been  apperceived  by  the  sub- 
ject. By  apperception  is  meant  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  phenomenon  into  the  system  of  ideas 
which  constitute  the  subject's  available  mental 
assets.  By  this  process  the  subject  becomes 
fully  aware  of  the  phenomenon  and  has  the 
power  of  criticising  it,  discriminating  it  and 
classifying  it.  Hence  in  the  introvert  the  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  an  experience  is  apperceived 
and  therefore  conscious,  while  the  emotional 
aspect  is  unapperceived  and  unconscious.  In 
the  extrovert  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
This  can  be  tabulated  thus  : 


Intellectual. 

Emotional. 

Emotional. 

Intellectual. 

The  great  artist  is  the  man  in  whom  his  uncon- 
scious material  finds  full  expression.  If  he  is 
an  introvert  he  will  be  supplied  with  genuine 
emotion  from  his  unconscious  mind,  and  his 
picture  will  be  .satisfying  and  "complete".  It 
will  .show  intellectual  emphasis,  but  the  emotion 
will  be  genuine. 

Conversely  the  extrovert  will  be  supplied  with 
intellectual  material  from  his  unconscious  mind, 
so  that  while  his  picture  will  show  emotional 
emphasis  the  form  will  be  expressive.     In  di.s- 


cussing  the  two  psychological  types  mention 
was  made  of  adaptation.  By  this  is  meant  a 
conscious  attempt  to  cloak  the  deficiency  of 
emotion  in  the  introvert  or  intellectual  origin- 
ality in  the  extrovert.  In  practice  this  conscious 
effort  is  never  truly  successful,  and  all  that  is 
attained  is  a  plausible  but  inherently  thin  dis- 
guise. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  true  artist 
is  the  pure  introvert  or  extrovert  as  the  case  may 
be. 

It  remains  to  indicate  broadly  what  sort  of 
work  may  be  expected  from  these  various  types. 

The  introvert  is  interested  in  form,  therefore 
he  will  not  choose  an  emotional  subject.  His 
abstraction  and  conception  of  form  will  be  good, 
but  his  handling  and  colour  will  tend  to  be 
a  great  artist  such  emotion  as  he  introduces 
into  his  subject  and  the  colour  scheme  he  em- 
ploys will  be  genuine  and  duly  related  to  his 
unemphatic.  However,  just  in  so  far  as  he  is 
idea. 

Examples  of  different  types  of  painter  will  be 
taken  chiefly  from  the  French  School,  because 
the  psvchology  of  these  artists  approximates  to 
ours,  also  they  form  the  most  important  group 
in  art  history  next  to  that  of  Florence. 

A  typical  classic  is  Nicholas  Poussin.  After 
every  allowance  for  changes  in  his  pigments  due 
to  frequent  employment  of  strong  red  grounds 
for  his  canvasses,  it  must  be  admitted  Poussin's 
emphasis  did  not  lie  in  colour,  though,  since  he 
was  a  great  artist,  it  relates  to  his  formal  con- 
ceptions and  therefore  is  adequate.  Of  the 
significance  of  his  design  and  the  setting  out  of 
the  masses  in  his  compositions  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  though  the  present  generation  of 
painters  and  public  hardly  realise  their  debt  to 
this  great  man. 

He  was  definitely  an  introvert  with  a  philo- 
sophy of  life,  careful  of  speech,  and  consulted 
by  friends  on  many  matters  other  than  those 
concerned  with  painting,  since  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  statesmen  and  philosophers  in 
Rome,  and  listened  to  with  deference  in  his 
dailv  walks  on  the  Pincio. 

Louis  David,  too,  may  be  placed  within  this 
category.  Here  we  find  organised  art  carried 
to  excess.  Everything  was  according  to  rule — a 
rule  applied  to  others  as  much  as  to  himself ;  in 
fact,  when  his  ideas  held  sway  in  France  paint- 
ing was  governed  despotically.  While  social 
order  was  in  the  melting-pot  the  mind  of  France 
in  the  arts  seemed  to  yearn  for  regulation  and 
definition.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  to  readers 
the  features  of  David's  style.  One  has  only  to 
cite  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  or  the  gentler 
pha.ses  of  his  work,  .such  as  Mme.  Recamier 
or  the  M.  Seriziat.  But  it  may  be  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  in  the  present  political  con- 


ditions  of  the  world  there  is  a  renewed  apprecia- 
tion of  this  painter  in  Paris,  which  is  after  all 
the  intellectual  barometer  of  Europe. 

David's  pupil  Ingres  is  more  normally  classic. 
Less  rigid,  less  of  a  schoolmaster,  Ingres  was 
still  a  despot,  and  though  no  dry  scholar  or 
worshipper  of  "  la  beaute  appretee",  felt  fully 
the  charm  of  the  primitives.  He,  too,  comes 
well  within  the  cadre  of  the  introvert. 

In  both  cases  drawing  of  the  utmost  severity 
was  demanded  of  pupils,  and  seldom  if  ever  was 
a  sketch  taken  without  model.  Thus  emotion 
was  excluded  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  psycho- 
logical reason  that  the  pure  introvert  does  not 
really  know  what  to  do  with  emotion.  Ingres 
frankly  sought  calm,  "  historical  "  colour,  and 
was  as  much  the  deadly  enemy  of  Delacroix's 
reflected  lights  as  was  Legros  in  our  day. 

But  it  is  in  Cezanne  we  find  the  purest  type 
of  artist  and  also  the  most  extreme  example  of 
introversion  in  a  true  painter — a  painter  of 
immense  influence  to-day  from  the  intellectual 
content  of  his  work  rather  than  from  its  tech- 
nical achievement.  His  distortions,  blindly 
adopted  bv  many  of  his  following,  are 
largely  those  of  hand  rather  than  of  head, 
and,  to  judge  from  his  utterances,  much 
of  this  great  artist's  life  was,  at  least  to 
him,  a  Pisgah  prospect.  In  his  case  adap- 
tation was  so  imperfect  that  failure  in  hand- 
ling is  amply  accounted  for,  and  so  little  were 
his  emotions  under  control  that  the  deadly 
palette  knife  or  any  instrument  of  destruction 
that  came  to  hand  put  an  end  to  many  a  pro- 
mising canvas  that  did  not  attain  to  his  exacting 
standard.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  "  faible  dans 
la  vie  "  and  as  requiring  to  lean  on  others  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  Let  him  speak  for  himself 
through  M.  Vollard.  "J'ai  une  petite  sensa- 
tion, mais  je  n'arrive  pas  a  m'exprimer;  je  suis 
comme  qui  possederait  une  piece  d'or  sans  pou- 
voir  s'en  servir chez  moi  la  realisa- 
tion de  mes  sensations  est  toujours  tr^s  pc^nible. 
Je  ne  puis  arriver  k  I'intensit^  qui  se  d^veloppe  h 
mes  sens;  je  n'ai  pas  cette  magnificjue  richesse 
de  coloration  qui  anime  nature  ....  Ce- 
pendant  vu  mes  sensations  colorantes  je  regrette 
mon  age  avance". 

Here  clearly  a  mind  which  cannot  deal  with 
emotions  and  sensations  as  it  should — the  intro- 
vert. 

As  for  impressionism — a  form  of  extroversion 
— Cezanne  had  little  doubt  on  that  score.  M. 
Vollard  remarked  that  the  German  Emperor  dis- 
liked the  school  of  Monet,  which  called  forth  the 
immortal  sentence  :  — 

"  II  est  dans  le  vrai,  on  se  fout  dedans  avec 
les  impressionistes;  ce  qu'il  faut,  c'est  refaire  le 
Poussin  sur  nature.     Tout  est  1^." 


Of  a  picture  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  he  said  "  Oui, 
c'est  horriblement  ressemblant,"  showing  his 
opinion  of  pure  representation.  Cezanne  the 
introvert  was  "classic"  and  pointed  the  way  to 
the  present  movement  in  art,  which  is  classic  in 
essence  in  that  it  emphasises  methods  of  inter- 
pretation that  do  not  depend  so  much  on  associ- 
ated ideas  for  expressing  emotions,  but  rather 
seek  to  create  in  each  work  of  art  a  little  cosmos 
of  its  own. 

The  adapted  introvert  will  almost  necessarily 
fail  to  be  a  great  artist.  In  his  adaptation  to 
circumstances  a  special  effort  will  be  required  to 
master  and  control  the  emotional  side  of  life,  and 
this  will  lead  to  an  emphasis  of  feeling  in  his 
art.  Being  an  introvert,  however,  his  emotion 
is  strained  and  false,  consequently  his  feeling  is 
sentimental,  his  dramatic  efforts  are  stagey,  and 
his  action  is  stilted. 

Such  painters  are  easily  found,  for  they 
exist  on  all  sides.  The  most  definite  types  in 
the  French  School  are  possibly  Ary  Scheffer  and 
Paul  Delaroche,  whose  technical  abilities  bring 
out  the  more  decidedly  their  mental  deficiencies. 
The  latter,  with  his  Gothic  leanings,  passed  for 
a  time  as  a  Romantic,  but  gradually  exhibited 
the  purely  academic  character  of  his  tendencies 
by  producing  such  pictures  as  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower  (Les  Enfants  d'Edouard)  or 
Bonaparte  au  Saint  Bernard;  and  in  like 
manner  Ary  Scheffer  with  his  Saint  Augustin 
et  Sainte  Monique,  betrayed  the  adapted  intro- 
vert. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  opposed  psycho- 
logical type. 

The  extrovert  will  be  interested  in  emotion, 
therefore  will  tend  to  choose  a  dramatic  subject. 
His  handling  and  colour  will  be  emphatic,  while 
his  abstraction  and  his  sense  of  pure  form  will 
be  deficient.  However,  just  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 
great  artist  the  intellectual  content  and  the 
liaison  of  his  picture  will  be  satisfying  and  adap- 
ted to  his  conception.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
practice  we  find  that  the  extrovert  painters  do 
not  as  a  rule  show  much  intellectual  content, 
hence  they  express  the  facts  of  their  own  period 
rather  than  those  abstract  principles  which  are 
relative  to  all  time.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
extrovert  artist  can  never  rise  to  sucTi  heights  of 
greatness  as  are  attainable  by  the  introvert.  This 
is  borne  out  when  we  think  of  the  relative  values 
of  two  great  schools — Florence  and  Venice,  in- 
trovert and  extrovert  respectively.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  valuable  as  the  latter  may 
have  been,  it  was  the  Florentine  school  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  future  art. 
Apart  from  Gt^ricault,  who  died  young,  the 
most  obvious  example  of  the  extrovert  type  is 
Delacroix,    and    a   quotation    from    his   journal 
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(6th  May,  1823),  written  when  a  young  man  and 
as  yet  but  slightly  adapted,  shows  his  original 
mental  make-up. 

"  L'habitude  de  I'ordre  dans  les  idies  est  pour  toi  la 
seule  route  au  bonheur  et  pour  y  arriver,  I'ordre  dans 
tout  le  reste,  mSme  dans  les  choses  les  plus  indifl^rentes, 
est  n^cessaire. 

"  Que  je  me  sens  faible,  vulnerable  et  ouvert  de  tous 
cfit^s  k  la  surprise,  quand  je  suis  en  face  de  ces  gens 
qui  ne  disent  pas  les  paroles  par  hasard,  et  dont  la 
resolution  est  toujours  prfite  k  soutenir  le  dire  par 
Taction  !  .  .  .  .  Mais  y  en-a-t-il,  et  ne  m'a-t-on  pas 
pris  souvent  pour  un  homme  ferme?" 

Here  we  find  the  extrovert  trying  to  master 
his  ideas  and  determined  to  co-ordinate  them, 
though  feeling  to  the  full  the  disadvantage  he  is 
at  with  the  adapted  introvert  man  of  affairs. 
But,  withal,  Delacroix  went  out  into  society  and 
had  an  enormous  personal  influence.  His 
colour  emphasis  was  very  strong  and  his  draw- 
ing and  the  handling  of  his  paint  absolutely 
true  to  type.  His  conception  of  form  was  just 
what  an  extrovert's  should  be,  expressing 
emotion  in  a  masterly  way  without  regard  to 
exactitude  or  finesse  of  detail  and  bordering  at 
times  on  the  brutal.  In  the  case  of  his  followers 
we  notice  this  brutality  attaining  a  pitch  of  vio- 
lence which  ultimately  led  to  reaction.  The  cult 
of  personality  ultimately  led  to  extravagance  that 
became  mere  foolishness  and  tended  to  chaos. 

He  had  no  great  follower,  nor  has  he  been 
quite  so  much  appreciated  in  England  as  in 
France,  which  latter  fact  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  English  as  a  nation  are  introvert  and  so 
never  see  quite  eye  to  eye  with  a  nation  which 
is  extrovert  in  character. 

Attention  need  not  be  called  to  the  point  that 
the  whole  theory  of  Romanticism  (extroversion) 
is  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  Classical  (introvert) 
Schools,  where  the  expression  of  personal  taste 
is  a  deviation  from  high  ideals,  and  affects  gen- 
eralisation. 

A  very  decided  extrovert  is  to  be  found  in 
Courbet,  "borderland"  types  in  Millet,  whose 
introversion  is  checked  by  an  intense  love  for 
landscape,  in  Daumier,  whose  genius  for  politi- 
cal caricature  led  to  extroversion  because  it 
pushed  him  out  on  to  life.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
always  used  to  declare  that  he  had  no  ideas,  but 
that  the  ideas  which  eminent  critics  saw  in  his 
silvery  compositions  had  been  projected  by 
"ces  messieurs"  from  their  own  consciousne.ss. 
But  nevertheless  he  was  an  introvert.  Rodin 
tends  to  extroversion,  but  Maillol  is  definitely 
introvert.  P'xtroversion  can  claim  Manet,  and 
without  any  doubt,  Claude  Monet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adapted  extrovert  will 


endeavour  to  control  the  ideational  side  of  his 
art  in  spite  of  his  natural  difficulties  in  this 
respect.  This  induces  an  emphasis  on  this  side, 
and  as  a  result,  a  failure  to  appreciate  his  limi- 
tations. He  will,  therefore,  think  he  is  ade- 
quate to  paint  any  subject,  and  his  choice  will 
be  extremely  catholic,  but  his  thought  will  not 
be  original  and  therefore  his  work  will  be  imi- 
tative, and  the  more  intellectual  his  subject  the 
more  banal  will  it  be. 

Hence,  since  art  only  begins  where  imitation 
ceases,  such  a  psychological  character  can  never 
really  produce  artistic  work  worthy  of  the  name, 
though  he  may  produce  material  which  will 
please  the  eye  of  the  Philistine.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  cite  examples  of  this  type,  as  reference 
to  popular  annual  exhibitions,  or  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  the  illustrated  journals,  provide 
ample  material  for  their  study. 

In  criticising  a  picture  it  is  essential  to  keep 
these  two  groups  apart ;  there  is  a  standard  of 
excellence  for  the  introvert  which  differs  from 
the  standard  for  the  extrovert.  For  example, 
many  critics  fail  to  appreciate  recent  develop- 
ments in  art  because  they  confuse  them  with  the 
impressionist  types  of  painting  which  are 
frankly  extrovert.  From  the  above  standards, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  that  the 
present  movement  is  introvert  and  therefore 
allied  to  the  classics,  and  cannot  be  profitably 
judged  from  the  extrovert's  standpoint.  This 
supports  the  contention  of  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  who 
has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  on  purely 
aesthetic  grounds. 

Mr.  MacColl,  in  his  "XIX  Century  Art", 
has  classified  painters  of  that  period  on  a  differ- 
ent principle  from  the  one  here  suggested,  but 
the  results  are  surprisingly  alike. 

Broadly  his  "Olympians"  are  introverts  and 
"Titans"  extroverts.  The  classification  is  not 
identical,  but  considering  the  divergence  of 
standpoint,  decidedly  corroborative.  However, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  with 
painters,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  with  other 
men,  the  pure  type  is  comparatively  rare,  that 
adaptation  plays  its  part  in  obscuring  points 
which,  consequently,  have  to  be  subjected  to 
careful  scrutiny.  Further,  the  study  of  pure 
landscape,  with  its  appreciation  of  atmospheric 
effects,  which  is  the  great  feature  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  brings  in  an  element  of  extro- 
version that  complicates  criticism,  though  it 
does  not  invalidate  the  general  principles  here 
enunciated. 
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RoBBiA  Heraldry  ;  by  Allan  Marquand.  (Princeton  Mono- 
graphs in  Art  and  Archa;ology).  Princeton  Univ.  Press ; 
London  :  Humphrey  Milford  ;  Oxford  University  Press.  1919. 
Pp.   xviii  and  310.     277  illustrations. 

Professor  Marquand's  book  is  delightful  to 
possess  and  to  consult.  It  is  admirably  printed, 
and  very  fully  illustrated.  From  the  purely 
heraldic  point  of  view,  a  certain  number  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  larger  monuments  give  the 
detail  on  too  small  a  scale;  but  the  author's 
object  is  to  use  heraldry  to  illustrate  the 
chronology  of  della  Robbia  ware,  and  not  della 
Robbia  ware  to  illustrate  Italian  heraldry. 

The  illustrations  are  accordingly  arranged 
chronologically,  so  far  as  possible,  and  various 
interesting  results  emerge  from  the  close  study 
of  the  forms  of  shield  and  garland  used  at 
various  times.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  results  concerns  the  Medici-Rondinelli 
Madonna  at  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Marquand 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  herald ;  nor  does  this 
reviewer;  but  the  professional  herald  will 
probably  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
author's  handling  of  the  subject,  except  in  one 
particular  (of  which  later).  The  catalogue 
includes  no  less  than  392  numbers,  representing 
the  coats  of  some  270  families,  guilds  or  other 
institutions,  and  communes;  and  Mr.  Marquand 
has  left  only  about  half-a-dozen  unidentified. 
What  is  more,  he  describes  a  goodlv  number  of 
coats  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
works  of  reference.  This  catalogue — which, 
wherever  we  have  tested  it,  seems  to  be  very 
accurate — is  accordingly  very  welcome.  Italian 
heraldry  is  a  difficult  subject;  it  was  never 
carried  to  so  rigid  a  degree  of  precision  as  in 
France  or  England,  and  the  books  of  reference 
are  comparatively  inadequate.  An  instance  of 
the  confusion  which  reigns  may  be  given.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  arms  of  so  important  a 
family  as  the  Salviati  would  be  clearly  known. 
But  what  do  we  find?  Rietstap  gives,  for  the 
Florentine  branch,  gu.,  three  bends  vivrees 
arg.;  for  the  Roman,  gu.,  three  bends 
bretessees  arg.,  charged  each  with  a  pellet  on 
the  bend  between  each  pair  of  bretesses. 
Crollalanza  gives,  for  the  F"lorentine  branch, 
gu.  three  bends  nebuly  arg.,  and  for  the  Roman 
more  or  less  as  Rietstap.  A  recent  writer  in  the 
Rivista  Araldica,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to 
represent  the  official  view,  blazons  "  d'  argento  a 
tre  bande  controdoppiomerlate  di  rosso". 
Now  comes  Mr.  Marquand.  He  describes  five 
examples  of  the  Florentine  coat :  twice  as 
argent,  bendy  bretisse  gules,  once  as  argent, 
two  bends  bretisse  gules,  and  twice  as  argent, 
three  bends  bretisse  gules.  (We  reproduce  his 
spelling  of  the  word  which  describes  the 
peculiar  form  of  embattling  of  the  bend.s).       If 


his  illustrations  of  the  examples  are  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  indeed  described  just 
what  is  there ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  bends 
are  sometimes  placed  unsymmetrically ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  all  cases  the  artist  was  aiming 
at  argent,  bendy  bretessed  gules.  Sometimes 
he  would  only  get  two  bends  on  to  the  shield, 
sometimes  three,  sometimes  even  a  bit  of  a 
fourth.  So  much  for  the  evidence  of  the  della 
Robbia  ware;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  Italian  heralds  have  early  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  the  coat. 

We  have,  as  already  hinted,  just  one  small 
bone  of  contention  with  the  author,  and  that  is 
his  choice  of  names  for  the  various  forms  of 
shields.  He  is  right  in  saying  that  the  subject 
of  the  shapes  of  shields  in  heraldry  is  very  much 
neglected,  Grazebrook's  (not  Glazebrook's)  book 
on  English  types  being  exceptional.  He  will 
have  none  of  Grazebrook's  terms,  and  roughly 
classifies  the  shields  with  which  he  is  concerned 
as  oval,  French,  tournament,  kite-shaped, 
Tuscan,  late  Tuscan  and  baroque.  Two  of 
these  terms  are  radically  misleading.  Kite- 
shaped  is  already  appropriated  in  English 
heraldry  to  the  early  shield  tapering  down  to  a 
long  pointed  base,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Bayeux 
stitch-work.  But  Mr.  Marquand  would  use  it 
for  a  very  different  form,  which  Grazebrook 
calls  Roman,  and  which  is  indeed  of  antique 
origin.  Though  it  may  not  be  an  ideal  term, 
the  Italian  testa  di  cavallo  as  applied  to  this 
form,  to  which  Mr.  Marquand  would  transfer 
the  term  kite-shaped,  is  generally  understood, 
and  in  all  but  a  very  few  exceptional  cases  it  is 
entirely  apt.  As  to  his  use  of  the  term  oval, 
(for  Grazebrook's  "heater-pear"-)  that  term 
should  be  reserved  for  the  true  oval,  which  be- 
comes extremely  common  in  later  times,  although 
one  also  finds  it  comparatively  early,  as  on 
the  frieze  of  the  Fontegiusta  at  Siena  by  Urbano 
da  Cortona  (1489).  The  shields  which  Mr. 
Marquand  describes  are  not  oval,  but,  as  he 
says,  like  an  egg  with  a  pointed  base.  English 
heralds,  he  adds,  "sometimes  speak  of  it  as 
kite-shaped  (a  term  which  we  have  reserved  for 
our  class  4)  or  as  heater-shaped  (this  would 
require  explanation  outside  of  Great  Britain); 
\'eniuri  suggests  alabastron-shaped  (this  is  more 
intelligible  to  archaeologists  than  to  the  general 
public)".  We  may  add  that  this  shield  is  only 
a  development  of  the  12th  century  shield  with 
rather  flatter  top  which  the  Italians  (Crollalanza 
and  Guelfo  Guelfi,  for  instance)  call  triangular. 
If  Mr.  Marquand  will  not  have  Grazebrook's 
term  "heater-pear",  nor  kite-shaped  (which 
indeed  is  not  suitable  and  is  rarely  used  by 
English   heralds,   except   for  the  long  Norman 
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shield)  we  suggest  ovoid.  The  term  "heater- 
shaped"  (which,  we  protest,  would  require  no 
more  explanation  to  foreigners  than  kite-shaped 
does)  is,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  properly  used 
of  a  quite  different  form,  with  a  straight  top, 
and  an  area  more  or  less  like  the  bottom  of  a 
flat-iron — in  other  words  the  form  which  became 
dominant  in  the  13th  century  and  was  generally 
used  in  the  best  periods  of  French  and  English 
heraldry,  and  which  Luca  della  Robbia 
employed  for  the  arms  of  Ren6  d'Anjou.  On 
this  type  Mr.  Marquand  has  a  delightfully 
quaint  note  :  "This  type  of  shield  is  sometimes 
called  Samnite,  but  Luca  della  Robbia  used  it 
in  representing  the  coat  of  arms  of  Rene 
d'Anjou.  He  is  more  likely  to  have  derived  it 
from  French  Gothic  than  from  Samnite 
sources  ".  It  is  amusing  to  think  of  Luca  as  an 
investigator  in  the  obscure  field  of  Samnite 
archaeology.  Of  course  the  form  in  question 
was  naturalised  in  Italy  generations  before 
Luca's  time.  Mr.  Marquand  calls  it  French, 
but  it  is  no  more  specially  French  than  English, 
and  heater-shaped  is  accordingly  preferable.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  "  Sam- 
nite "  is  used  by  the  old  heralds  of  such  a  shield, 
as  distinct  from  the  later  and  much  uglier  form 
in  which  the  sides  descend  vertically  nearly  to 
the  base,  and  then  curve  in  to  a  point  en 
accolade  (the  "  French  base").  That  degraded 
form  became  popular  because  it  allowed  greater 
space  for  the  lower  quarters  than  did  the  refined 
form  which  it  superseded.  Who,  however,  is 
responsible  for  the  absurd  term  Samnite?  Is 
it  not  a  mere  antiquarian  invention  ?  There  is 
a  passage  in  Livy  which  describes  the  ancient 
Samnite  shield  as  being  rather  broad  in  its 
upper  part,  aequali  fastigio,  and  rather  wedge- 
shaped  in  its  lower,  so  as  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  move  freely.  Whether  aequali  fastigio 
means,  as  one  commentator  thinks,  that  the 
upper  part  was  square,  with  equal  sides,  or  that 
the  curvature  of  the  shield  showed  the  same 
section  throughout  from  top  to  bottom — as 
Tacitus  uses  aequali  dorse  of  a  long  mountain 
ridge — we  need  not  decide.  Justus  Lipsius 
remarked  that  shields  answering  to  Livy's 
description  might  be  seen  "in  the  insignia  and 
monuments  of  our  ancestors".  He  was  pro- 
bably thinking  of  the  I3th-i4th  century  form. 
But  Petrasanta  suppo.sed  himself  to  be  reproduc- 
ing the  form  described  by  Livy  when  he  drew 
the  1 6th  century  type  which  we  have  de.scribed. 
The  interesting  point  is  that  neither  the  Samnite 
warriors  of  ancient  monuments  nor  the  "  Sam- 
nites"  of  the  gladiatorial  arena  carry  .shields  of 
such  a  pattern.  The  sooner  the  term  Samnite 
is  abolished,  the  better.  We  must  apologi.se 
for  dwelling  so  long  on  a  very  minor  issue,  on 
the  ground  that  it  demands  a  careful  investiga- 


tion. A  committee  of  heralds  might  well  be 
formed  to  settle  the  nomenclature,  taking  as  the 
basis  of  their  work  Grazebrook's  privately 
printed  and  rather  uncommon  volume  and 
making  their  results  generally  accessible.  Even 
if  Professor  Marquand's  usage  in  this  respect 
is  not  quite  satisfactory,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  a  very 
admirable  book. 

E.  s.  L. 

BiBLlOTHEQUE  DE  l'.'\rt  du  XVIII   Siecle.     L'Estampe  Fran- 
CAi^E.       Gravures  et  Marchands.       Essais  par  Francois 

COUKBOIN,    CONSERVATEUR    DU    CABINET    DES    EsTAMPES    A     LA 

BiBLlOTHEQUE    Nationale.        Brussels    and    Paris    (G.    van 
Oest),   igH- 

Monsieur  Courboin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  has  written  a 
most  readable  book  on  French  engraving  of  the 
i8th  century.  It  is  full  of  documents  and  facts, 
as  one  would  expect  from  a  connoisseur  of  M. 
Courboin's  erudition,  but  they  are  not  the  usual 
facts  of  the  historical  text  book.  The  author 
has  marshalled  a  variety  of  the  most  interesting 
contemporary  records  of  the  engravers  of  the 
period,  their  methods  of  work  from  the 
academy  to  the  shop,  their  status  in  the  world 
of  art,  and  their  treatment  by  the  State. 

Considering  the  character  of  French  art  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  curious  to  be  reminded 
of  the  official  prudery  which  forbade  the  use  of 
the  female  model  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools. 

Another  fact  that  surprises  is  the  enormous 
number  of  impressions  known  to  have  been 
printed  from  certain  of  J.  M.  Papillon's  wood- 
cuts, e.g.  about  456,000  from  his  tailpiece  to  the 
Mercure,  which  finally  appeared  as  an  illustra- 
tion and  proof  of  the  durability  of  the  wood 
block,  in  his  Traite  Hislorique  et  Pratique  de 
la  Gravure  en  Bois,  1766.  One  of  his  grand- 
father's blocks,  done  for  the  Confrerie  Royale 
de  la  Charite  de  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne-Deliv- 
rance,  yielded  an  average  of  five  or  six  thousand 
impressions  a  year  for  the  space  of  ninety  years, 
and  even  then  was  by  no  means  worn  out  as 
broadside  woodcuts  go. 

The  chapter  on  the  print-sellers  and  dealers 
of  the  period  is  particularly  valuable.  In  matters 
of  judgment  of  style  M.  Courboin  aims  as  far 
as  possible  at  letting  the  contemporaries  of  the 
engravers  themselves  speak,  but  he  extracts  just 
those  things  which  his  own  .sane  criticism  en- 
dorses. In  the  history  and  description  of  the 
various  processes,  the  author's  first-hand  know- 
ledge and  skill  as  an  etcher  give  him  just  the 
insight  required  to  emphasise  the  points  of  im- 
portance. When  dealing  with  the  discoveries 
of  new  methods  such  as  aquatint  and  stipple,  he 
is  eminently  balanced  in  his  judgments,  gener- 
ally leaving  claims  to  inventions  in  the  uncer- 
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tainty  which  recognises  how  little  new  there  is 
under  the  sun.  With  reference  to  the  begin- 
nings of  crayon-engraving  it  is  interesting  to 
note  his  recognition  of  plates  in  this  manner  by 
the  Enghsh  engraver,  Arthur  Pond,  dated  as 
early  as  1735,  i.e.,  five  years  before  the  first 
essays  by  J.  C.  Francois,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  art. 

In  view  of  the  recent  correspondence  in  the 
press  on  the  knock-out  system  at  auctions, 
it  is  illuminating  to  read  the  extract  which  M. 
Courboin  gives  from  the  Dialogues  sur  la  Pein- 
ture,  published  aux  depcns  de  ['Academic  in 
177.I-  where  M.  Remi,  the  famous  picture  dealer, 
is  discussing  the  same  practice  with  an  Italian 
prelate,  Mgr.  Fabretti.  It  exemplifies  how  ex- 
cellently the  author  chooses  his  extracts,  and  we 
cannot  help  repeating  the  quotation  :  — 

M.    Fabretti — Comment   font-i!s? 

M.  Rf.mi — Ce  sont  les  secrets  du  metier  que  je  vous 
riv^le.  On  s'associe  sept  ou  huit  pour  une  vente.  Les 
particuliers  craignent  les  marchands,  parce  qu'  #tant  ron- 
f^^r^s,  ils  vendroient  cher  leur  vie;  ainsi  fautc  de  con- 
current, un  brocanteur  a  souvent  pour  cent  ^cus  un 
tableau  qui  en  vaut  mille. 

A   MONTHLY    CHRONICLE 

The  Eluar  Gallery. — At  the  Eldar  Gallery 
is  an  interesting  collection  of  French  colour 
prints,  etchings  and  lithographs.  Toulouse 
Lautrec  is  represented  by  a  characteristic 
coloured  lithograph  and  Gauguin  by  a  set  of 
coloured  woodcuts  of  the  Tahiti  period.  There 
are  works  by  Degas,  Odilon  Redon,  Steinlen, 
Forain,  and  other  modern  French  artists.  The 
catalogue  contains  an  account  of  Rodolphe 
Bresdin,  a  little  known  artist,  several  of  whose 
works  are  exhibited. 

The  New  Art  Salon. — The  Cezanne  repro- 
duced [Plate]  is  from  an  exhibition  of  modern 
English  and  French  pictures  at  the  New  Art 
Salon.  This  exhibition  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  pictures  by  Derain,  Friesz,  and  Modig- 
liani.  Among  the  modern  English  painters 
represented  are  Roger  Fry,  Nina  Hamnett, 
Meninsky,  John  Nash,  and  Porter. 

Forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Tapestries  at 
Vienna. — During  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Belvedere 
Gallery  of  the  very  rich  collection  of  tapestries, 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  visitors,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Hapsburg  Court  andnowbecome 
the  property  of  the  State.  It  contains,  in  all, 
about  goo  large  pieces,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  in  perfect  preservation  and  as  brilliant   in 

AUCTIONS 

Me.  Lair-Dubrf.uil  will  sell  at  the  Oalerie  Georges  Petit 
on  May  3  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Alphonse  Willems, 
consisting    of    two    paintings    by   Rubens — a    portrait    and    an 


M.  Fabretti — Dans  celte  op^ratien,  jc  ne  vois  qu'  un 
homme  qui  gagne  ncuf  cents  ^cus. 

M.  Rf.mi — C'est  li  le  mysti-re  et  le  point  cardinal. 
Aprils  la  susdile  vente,  on  se  rend  dans  ce  que  vous 
appelez  en  Angleterre  un  bouchon  k  biere,  et  Ton  tient 
14  une  sf^ance  du  Parlement  que  nous  appelons  Revision. 
Le  tableau  s'^tablit  au  prix  de  la  vente,  et  pouss^  par  tous 
les  associ^s,  il  reste  au  dernier  cnch^risseur,  4  niillc  6cus 
par  example.  En  voWli  done  neuf  cents  au-dcssus  de  la 
vente  publique  qui  se  partagent  entre  tous  les  conf^dir^s. 
Done,  sans  argent,  sans  connoissances,  sans  I'art  meme 
de  restaurer,  on  a  un  b6ni5fice  honnfete :  ce  qu'il  fallait 
d^montrer. 

M.  Fabretti — Puisque  vous  n'avez  M  parmi  ces 
messieurs  que  le  terns  qu'il  faut  pour  les  connaitre,  on 
peut  vous  dire  les  mots  et  les  paroles.  Si  ce  n'est  pas 
ce  qu'on  appelle  en  France  une  friponncrie,  ma  foi,  je 
ne  m'y  connais  plus. 

M.  Remi — .^h  !  Monseigneur,  vous  cassez  les  vitres. 
C'est  I'honnete  Industrie,  le  scjavoirfaire :  cela  s'appelle 
subtiliser  adroitement.  Ce  n'est  pas  qu'il  n'y  ait  de  gens 
de  votre  avis,  entr'  autres  .M.  le  Lieutenant  de  Police 
.  .  .  derniferement,  quelqu'  un  de  ma  connaissance, 
imbu  des  nienies  pr^jug^s,  s'en  fut  chez  M.  V'.  .  .  . 
de  I'Acad^mie  royale  de  peinture,  et  notre  associ^,  se 
plaindre  d'une  subtilit^  effectivement  un  peu  capitale  :  mais 
''homme  de  bien  ne  r^pondit  4  toutes  ses  invectives  que 
par  un  passage  de  la  vie  devote  de  S.  Fran(;ois  de  Sales. 
Je  ne  vous  assure  pas  qu'ils  soient  tous  aussi  fonci5s  sur 
les  passages,   mais  le   fond   de   morale  est   le  meme. 

The  book  is  full  of  such  good  things,     a.  m.  h. 


colour  as  if  they  had  been  woven  yesterday.  The 
collection  consists  chiefly  of  Flemish  and  French 
sets  dating  from  the  i6th  to  the  18th  century,  and 
includes  many  unique  specimens,  such  as  the 
French  series,  dating  from  about  1500,  of  the 
Triumphs  of  Petrarch.  The  exhibition  will  also 
include  a  large  number  of  Brussels  tapestries 
interwoven  with  gold,  for  instance  the  only  com- 
plete specimen  preserved  of  a  series  representing 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona.  .A^nother  precious  .set 
is  that  of  six  richly  coloured  hangings  made  for 
Diane  de  Poitiers  at  Fontainebleau  from  the  de- 
signs of  Primaticcio.  The  17th  and  18th  centuries 
are  also  magnificently  represented' by  tapestries 
from  the  designs  of  such  great  painters  as 
Rubens,  Jordaens  (a  quite  unknown  series  of 
Louis  XIlI's  instruction  in  riding),  Romanelli, 
Lebrun,  Coypel  and  Boucher.  Of  the  i8th 
century  pieces,  the  unique  .sets  made  at  Nancy, 
in  Lorraine,  which  rival  the  products  of  the 
Parisian  Gobelins  factory  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
workmanship,  are  specially  worth  mentioning. 
About  one  hundred  large  pieces  of  tape.stry  from 
this  great  store  of  hidden  treasures  will  be  ex- 
hibited, all  the  important  sets  being  represented 
by  their  finest  examples.  A  richly  illustrated 
catalogue  with  de.scriptions  and  critical  notes  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  by 
the  time  when  the  exhibition  is  opened.       L.  B. 


allegorical  subject — and  modern  pictures.  Among  the  latter 
are  Corot's  Les  Bergers  d'Arcadie,  landscapes  by  Constable, 
Daubigny,  Th.   Rousseau,  Troyon,  and  Ziem,  and  figure  sub- 
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jects    by    Gustave    Moreau,    Constantin    Meunier,   and    Alfred 
Stevens. 

C.  G.  BoERNER,  of  Leipzig,  will  sell  by  auction  on  May 
3 — 8  the  first  part  of  the  collection  of  engravings  and 
woodcuts  formed  by  Paul  Davidsohn.  The  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  this  portion,  comprising  the  letters  A  to  F,  promises 
an  adequate  memorial  of  a  remarkable  collection.  Dr.  Max 
J.  Friedlander  contributes  an  introduction,  and  the  catalogue, 
besides  illustrations  in  the  text,  is  accompanied  by  a  portfolio 
of  forty-five  plates,  as  excellent  as  such  reduced  reproductions 


much  in  the  possession  of  unica  or  excessive  rarities,  as  in 
the  uniform  excellence  of  its  impressions  of  the  masterpieces 
of  most  of  the  great  schools  of  engraving  to  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century.  Davidsohn  went  through  his  collection  sifting 
and  re-siftirig,  until  he  was  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  each 
impression.  Duplicates  and  copies  were  excluded.  The 
feature  of  the  first  part  is  the  almost  complete  series  of  the 
engravings  and  woodcuts  of  Albrecht  Diirer ;  of  the  former 
the  only  important  prints  excepted  are  the  little  St.  George  on 
horseback  (B.54),  Apollo  and  Diana  (B.68),  the  little  Fortune 
(B.78),  the  great  Horse  (B.97),  and  the  arms  with  the  death's 
head  (B.ioi).  There  is  also  included  an  important  collection 
of  132  engravings  by  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  out  of  270  cata- 
logued by  Pauli,  some  of  great  rarity,  a  smaller  but  choice 
collection  of  Barthel  Behams,  and  a  number  of  fine  examples 
of  Aldegrever  and  Altdorfer  and  Alaert  Clacsz.  A  few  Italian 
engravings  are  of  especial  interest;  seven  by  Jacopo  de'  Bar- 
bari,  all  apparently  brilliant  impressions,  three  by  Domenico, 
and  two  rare  examples  by  Giulio  Campagnola.  Of  works  of 
later  date  noteworthy  is  the  first  series  of  29  early  states  of 
Van  Dyck's  iconography  and  fine  portraits  by  the  Drevets, 
Edelinck,  Jacob  Willemez  Delff  and  Jeremias  Falck.  But  the 
first  part  comprises  2,212  lots,  and  even  to  indicate  everything 
of  importance  would  be   impossible. 

The  catalogue  is  based  on  the  careful  notes  of  Herr  David- 
sohn, and  is  as  scholarly  and  accurate  as  was  to  be  expected. 
Lot  244,  Orion  and  Diana,  by  Gaspar  ab  Avibus,  is  a  copy 
in  reverse  after  Giorgio  Ghisi  after  Luca  Penni,  and  is  so 
described  by  Bartsch  xv,  402,  43.  There  seems  little  excuse 
for  the  attribution  of  lot  2,102,  Death  overtaking  a  woman 
with  a  mirror  held  behind  her,  B.xv,  541,  to  Giacomo  Francia 
(or  his  school),   under  whose  name  it  is  here  catalogued  ;   the 


M  on  the  tablet  is  obviously  a  signature  and  the  manner  has 
little  to  do  with  Francia.  The  anonymous  English  mezzotint, 
lot  225,  after  Raeburn,  representing  Robert  Cathcart  of  Drum, 
must  be  that  by  Charles  Turner,  Whitman,   loi.         A.   E.   P. 

Me.  Lair-Dubi<i;uil,  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit  on  6  and  7 
May,  will  sell  the  first  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
M.  A.  Beurdeley,  consisting  of  (i)  modern  paintings,  (2)  old 
masters,  tapestries  and  sculpture.  The  remainder  of  the 
collection,  consisting  of  books,  prints  and  drawings,  will  be 
sold  shortly.  The  modern  pictures  (lots  i— 133).  which  are 
to  be  sold  on  the  first  day,  are  representative  of  the  French 
school  of  the  19th  century.  They  include  a  large  number  of 
landscapes  by  painters  of  the  "  school  of  1830  "  : — Corot, 
Daubigny,  Dupr6,  Millet,  Diaz,  Th.  Rousseau,  Troyon,  Jacque 
and  Ziem,  also  two  landscapes  by  Courbet  and  others  by 
Jongkind  and  Lupine.  This  section  also  includes  a  number 
of  genre  pictures  by  Forain,  a  landscape  and  two  romantic 
subjects  by  Delacroix,  two  studies  by  Ingres  for  figures  in  the 
I'Apothi^ose  de  Homer,  and  a  portrait  of  a  child  with  a  doll 
by   Louis   David. 

The  second  section  (lots  134-202)  includes  a  Head  of  Christ 
attributed  to  Botticelli,  a  portrait  by  Murillo  supposed  to  be 
the  artist  as  a  youth,  S.  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin,  by  Ribera, 
and  Wouwermann's  Fishenuoman.  The  French  school  of  the 
18th  centurv  is  represented  by  pictures  by  Largilli^re, 
Boucher,  Deshays,  Fragonard,  Schall,  Lepici^,  and  Moreau 
I'Aini?.  The  sale  of  the  old  masters  will  be  followed  by  five 
lots  of  sculpture,  including  a  terracotta  group  by  Clodion,  and 
two  Flemish  tapestries  of  the  17th  century.  A  very  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  has  been  published. 

Me.  Lair-Dubreuil  will  sell  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit, 
on  May  14,  the  collection  of  the  late  Madame  A.  C.  d'A  .  . 
The  first  part  of  the  sale  (lots  1-37)  consists  of  modern  paint- 
ings and  drawings  and  includes  works  by  Corot,  Decamps, 
Delacroix,  Harpignies,  Millet,  Monet,  Gustave  Moreau,  etc. 
Lot  39  consists  of  a  bronze  by  Rodin,  L'amour  qui  passe  cu 
le  songe,  and  is  followed  by  two  landscapes  by  Van  Goyen 
and  Guardi  (41-42).  The  last  part  of  the  sale  (lots  43-52) 
consists  of  i6th,  17th  and  i8th  century  tapestries,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  a  suite  of  six  i6th  century  tapestries 
from  Ferrara,  woven  in  silk  and  gold  and  silver  thread.  A 
similar  tapestrv,  one  of  the  same  series,  is  included  in  the 
Salting   collection   in    the   Victoria   and    Albert    Museum. 
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Chinese  wooden  figure.  (British   Museum) 


A    NEW    CHINESE    STATUE    IN    THE    BRITISH  MUSEUM 
BY    OSCAR    RAPHAEL 


HANKS  to  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund  and 
the  generosity  of  a  few  private  sub- 
scribers, the  British  Aluseum  has 
received  a  notable  addition  to  its 
collections  in  the  shape  of  a  colossal  Chinese 
Buddhist  figure.  It  is  sculptured  from  cleverly 
joined  wooden  blocks  and  is  in  a  sitting  posture, 
measuring  5  feet  9  inches.  If  standing  its 
height  would  be  nearly  8  feet.  It  is  the  first 
specimen  of  its  kind  to  be  added  to  the  National 
collections,  none  of  which  possesses  any  fine 
specimens  of  Chinese  sculpture  of  the  great 
periods. 

Time  has  taken  toll  not  only  of  the  wood,  but 
also  of  the  gesso  and  pigments  covering  the 
whole  figure ;  the  right  hand  and  the  toes  of  both 
feet  are  missing,  the  present  ones  being  of  far 
later  date.  Still  it  is  in  good  enough  condition 
for  the  eye  to  forget  the  blemishes  in  enjoyment 
of  the  graceful  posture  and  beautiful  lines  of  the 
figure. 

It  is  seated  as  it  were  on  some  rock  overlooking 
this  world,  the  thoughtful  expression  denoting 
deep  meditation.  The  right  foot  is  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  seat  and  supports  the  right  arm  ;  this 
attitude  throws  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  body  to  the  left,  and  thus  entails  a  certain 
inevitable  rigidity  in  the  left  arm  on  which  it 
leans  and  in  the  hand  which  is  flat  on  the 
ground.  There  is,  however,  a  pleasing  contrast 
between  this  straight  arm  and  the  curved  lines 
composing  the  figure. 

From  the  left  shoulder  hang  the  folds  of  a 
scarf  which  lightly  drapes  the  body  in  front,  and 
passes  in  one  great  sweeping  curve  across  the 
back,  to  be  caught  up  by  the  right  wrist;  the 
termination  of  this  scarf  below  the  right  knee 
can  only  be  imagined,  as  the  end  is  missing. 
The  lower  limbs  are  covered  with  a  robe  which 
falls  in  graceful  folds  about  the  legs  and  feet; 
it  is  supported  by  a  loose  girdle  tied  by  a  butter- 
fly knot  in  front. 

Below  each  knee  the  drapery  is  held  up  by  a 
chain  of  beads  and  gems.  The  nudity  of  the 
arms  and  breast  is  relieved  by  wristlets,  armlets, 
and  a  necklace;  this  wealth  of  jewellery  recalls 
the  Indian  origin  of  Buddhist  figures;  the  neck- 
lace being  in  fact  almost  identical  with  those 
found  on  the  Bodhisattvas  of  Gandhara  sculp- 
ture. 

At  one  time  the  gesso  covering  the  drapery 
and  jewels  was  brilliantly  coloured;  there  are 
many  traces  of  gold  on  the  robes,  and  much 
remains  of  the  beautiful  floral  ornamentation  in 


low  relief,  which  was  coloured  turquoise,  red  and 
gold.  This  floral  design  was  used  in  Chinese 
Art  from  quite  early  times,  and  has  been  handed 
down  from  century  to  century.  It  is  a  common 
feature  in  the  Buddhist  pictures  of  the  8th  and 
yth  centuries  found  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  in  his 
e.xpeditions  in  Central  Asia. 

The  lining  of  the  robes  and  scarf  was  red,  a 
favourite  colour  at  Court  for  this  use  in  the  East. 

The  Chinese  were  fond  of  repainting  their 
temple  statues  on  the  very  few  occasions  that 
they  troubled  to  clean  and  redecorate  the  build- 
ings; so  it  is  always  uncertain  whether  the 
pigments  on  a  figure  of  this  type  are  contem- 
poraneous with  the  wood  work. 

An  oblong  recess  has  been  cut  between  the 
shoulder  blades;  its  height  is  4  inches,  width 
T,^  inches;  depth,  7  inches.  This  may  have 
served  as  a  reliquary  holding  jewels,  or  some 
sacred  object,  or  possibly  to  secure  the  statue 
to  the  wall  of  the  temple. 

The  head  is  adorned  with  a  wealth  of  hair 
which  has  been  gathered  in  plaited  coils  held 
firm  on  the  top  by  two  rings  forming  a  head 
dress  well  known  in  Buddhist  statues  of  all 
countries.  One  small  plait  on  each  side  has 
been  looped  across  the  ear  just  above  the  en- 
larged lobe.  Another  plait  on  each  side  comes 
down  behind  the  ear  and  is  tied  in  a  double  knot, 
the  ends  falling  in  three  separate  waves  over  the 
shoulder.  Little  remains  of  the  dark  blue  colour 
which  was  used  in  the  hair  according  to  Budd- 
hist convention. 

Another  thing  that  has  disappeared  is  the 
crown,  and  only  the  marks  made  by  it  remain. 
A  band  encircled  the  head  just  above  the  hair 
coils  on  the  forehead;  this  supported  a  high 
crown,  probably  pierced  and  perhaps  jewelled 
metal  work  richly  decorated  with  Buddhist  em- 
blems. 

Garbed  in  this  splendour,  the  face  must  always 
have  been  a  prominent  feature  with  its  wonderful 
expression  of  meditation  and  peace.  The  ex- 
pression and  lines  of  the  face  mean  so  much  in  a 
Buddhist  figure;  an  Eastern  connoisseur  will 
always  base  his  judgment  on  that  feature. 

The  heavy  modelling  of  the  cheeks  and  double 
chin,  the  red  tinted  bow-shaped  lips,  the  heavy 
aquiline  nose,  the  black  eyes  with  eyeballs  inlaid 
with  smoky  quartz,  partly  concealed  bv  droop- 
ing lids,  and  the  line  of  the  brow  all  combine  to 
make  this  face  somewhat  realistic.  The  features 
of  this  figure  are  not  so  pleasing,  nor  so  beautiful 
as  those  of  the  great  periods  of  Wei,  Sui  and 
T'ang,    though    the   .sculptor    has   expressed    in 
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them  a  great  deal  of  the  Buddhist  spirit.  The 
orbital  ridges  form  a  continuous  line  across  the 
face,  and  above  the  nose  are  modelled  as  a  pro- 
nounced ridge,  a  notable  feature,  inasmuch  as  in 
pre-Sung  days  the  line  of  the  eyebrows  was  con- 
tinued downwards  to  the  point  of  the  nose. 

The  prettiness  of  the  whole,  and  a  certain 
realism  about  the  attitude  and  features  point  to 
this  ligure  having  been  made  during  the 
Southern  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  1126 — 1279).  This 
was  a  great  period  of  Art,  fostered  by  peace  and 
luxury,  when  painting,  sculpture  and  ceramics 
all  attained  a  high  perfection ;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Emperor  Hui-Tsung,  who  was  de- 
posed A.D.  1 126,  had  commanded  his  artists  to 
study  direct  from  nature. 

The  figure  probably  represents  one  of  the 
Bodhisattva,  divine  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
Buddhist  heavens,  who  in  myriads  ot  years  to 
come  will  attain  the  perfection  of  a  Buddhahood. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a  figure  of 
Maitreya,  the  next  Buddha  to  come,  who  in  the 
early  days  of  Buddhist  art  in  India  and  in  the 
conventionalised  Chinese  form  was  commonly 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  wearing  the  long 
hair  of  a  Brahmin  ascetic,  and  holding  a  vase  in 
his  hand.     This   attribute    is   not  shown   here. 


though  the  original  right  hand  may  possibly 
have  held  it. 

The  Museum  is  fortunate  to  get  such  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  Chinese  wooden  sculpture.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  the  means  of  raising  the  interest  of  the 
authorities  in  this  branch  of  art  and  knowledge; 
for  either  from  a  mistaken  policy,  or  neglect, 
our  young  orientalists  are  never  sent  to  the  coun- 
tries they  are  studying,  the  only  means  by  which 
they  can  really  get  in  touch  with  their  subject. 
Even  so  young  a  Museum  as  that  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  thinks  it  worth  while  to  send  to  China  a 
competent  scholar  to  study  and  collect  on  its 
behalf. 

It  will,  at  any  rate,  be  of  no  small  interest  for 
the  British  public  to  be  able  to  see  this  tine  ex- 
ample of  Chinese  mediaeval  art  in  conjunction 
with  the  splendid  pottery  Lohan  of  a  few  cen- 
turies earlier  in  date,  which,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
recall,  the  nation  also  owes  to  the  well-directed 
energies  of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund. 

Both  these  figures  once  formed  part  of  a  series 
similar  in  size  and  design ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Lohan  we  know  this  to  be  so,  as  others  of  the  set 
exist ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  case  of  this 
wooden  figure  also  certain  of  its  brethren  may 
have  survived. 


PAUL   DE    LAMERIE,   GOLDSMITH 
BY    E.    ALFRED  JONES 


AUL  DE  LAMERIE,  to  give  him 
his  correct  name,  is  now  a  personality 
in  the  eyes  of  the  collector  of  and  the 
dealer  in  English  Plate  of  the  18th 
.entury,  and  his  name  is  often  men- 
tioned with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  that  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Whether  the  objects  from 
his  atelier  be  in  good  or  in  bad  taste — and,  alas  I 
how  often  can  they  not  be  included  in  the  second 
of  these  categories? — it  may  come  somewhat  as 
a  shock  to  the  collector  of  the  wares  of  this 
Anglo-French  goldsmith  to  learn  that  not  all  the 
specimens  of  plate  bearing  his  distinctive  punches 
were  wrought  entirely  by  his  own  hands.  He 
had  his  collaborators  and  apprentices  just  as  had 
Vandyck  and  Rubens  and  other  artists.  Proof 
for  this  definite  assertion  is  forthcoming  from  a 
document  of  considerable  interest,  now  brought 
to  notice,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  none  other  than  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment' of  Paul  De  Lamerie,  citizen,  goldsmith 
and  freeman  of  the  City  of  London.  By  this 
will  he  directs  his  executors  immediately  after  his 
death  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  particulars  and 
weight  of  all  his  stock  of  plate,  finished  and  un- 
finished,  and  to  sell  the  whole  by  public  auction. 

'At  Somerset   House. 
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All  the  unlinished  plate  was  directed  to  be 
finished  forthwith  and  made  fit  for  sale  by 
"being  boiled  and  burnished".  Langford,  the 
auctioneer  in  Covent  Garden,  was  to  be  em- 
ployed to  sell  the  plate,  provided  he  would  con- 
sent to  do  so  at  the  same  price  as  any  other  auc- 
tioneer. Paul  Ue  Lamerie's  dwelling  house  in 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  and  his  two  leasehold 
houses  in  the  Haymarket  are  mentioned  in  the 
will.  A  bequest  was  made  to  his  kind  and  indul- 
gent daughter,  Mary  De  Lamerie,  for  her  tender 
care  and  affectionate  regard  for  him  during  his 
long  and  tedious  illness  of  many  months  dura- 
tion. To  his  bookkeeper,  Isaac  Gyles,  for  his 
long  and  faithful  services,  he  bequeathed  forty 
guineas. 

The  question  will  have  arisen  as  to  the  precise 
directions  for  the  finishing  of  the  unfinished 
plate  in  De  Lamerie's  workshop.  It  is  stipu- 
lated in  his  will  that  his  two  journeymen  silver- 
smiths, Frederick  Knopfell  and  Samuel  Collins, 
should  receive  a  legacy  of  £15  and  £20  respec- 
tively, on  condition  that  they  consented  to  re- 
main in  the  employ  of  the  executors  until  they 
could  finish  and  make  ready  for  sale  all  the 
unfinished  plate  in  the  workshop  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  De  Lamerie.     The  larger  legacy  left 
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to  Samuel  Collins  suggests  that  he  was  either  the 
greater  favourite  or  the  more  skilled  craftsman 
of  the  two. 

According  to  Jarkson's  English  Goldsmiths 
and  their  Marks,  the  latest  date  on  which  the 
punch  of  Paul  De  Lamerie  was  registered  at 
Goldsmiths  Hall  was  174Q,  but  the  date  of  his 
death,  as  is  proved  by  his  will,  was  between  the 
24th  May,  1 75 1,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  8th 
August  in  the  same  year,  when  it  was  proved. 
But  although  1749  ma)-  be  the  latest  date  at  Gold- 
smiths Hall  for  his  punch,  there  are  two  pieces  of 
plate  stamped  with  his  mark  for  the  year  1750- 
51,  namely,  the  cruet  stand  and  sauce  ladle 
here  illustrated  [Plate],  in  the  great  collection 
of  old  English  plate  of  Lord  Swaythling,  now 
on  exhibition  by  the  generosity  of  the  owner  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

This  raises  an  interesting  problem.  The  fact 
that  De  Lamerie  had  been  ill  for  several  months 
before  his  death  is  known  from  his  will.  Could 
these  two  pieces  have  been  finished  by  his  two 
journeymen,  Knopfell  and  Collins,  after  the 
master  had  been  stricken  by  his  mortal  illness? 

Another  point  of  interest  is  now  revealed  for 
the  first  time  :  that  the  maker  of  a  silver  rose- 
water  dish  of  the  year  1751-52  in  the  Synagogue 
in  Duke  Street,  Aldgate,  was  Paul  De  Lamerie's 
journeyman  goldsmith,  Frederick  Knopfell,  who 
entered  his  mark  at  Goldsmiths  Hall  in  1752,  and 
therefore  started  the  business  of  silversmith  on 
his  own  account  the  vear  after  his  master's 
death. = 

Paul  De  Lamerie  left  no  son  to  carry  on  his 
craft.  Two  unmarried  daughters  are  mentioned 
in  his  will,  Mary  and  Lucy,  a  married  daughter, 
Susannah  De  Baufre,  and  his  wife,  Lucv.  Two 
of  the  executors  were  Charles  Ffouare,  of  St. 
Stephen's,    Walbrook,     and     John     Malliet,     of 


"Jackson's  English   Goldsmiths   and   their  Marks,   p.    jRR. 


VVardour  Street,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  his  own  craft. 

The  mark  of  Samuel  Collins  was  not  registered 
at  Goldsmiths  Hall,  and  therefore  it  is  assumed 
that  he  became  a  journeyman  to  another  gold- 
smith after  the  death  of  Paul  De  Lamerie  and 
after  he  had  fulfilled  the  injunctions  of  his 
master. 

The  subject  of  the  English  journeyman  silver- 
smith has  not  been  considered  in  any  of  the 
books  on  old  English  pkae.  Research  on  this 
interesting  side  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  would 
probably  yield  valuable  results.  One  contribu- 
tion to  it  may  be  made  here  in  regard  to  a  Lon- 
don woman-goldsmith,  Hester  Bateman,  whose 
mark,  registered  at  Goldsmiths  Hall  in  1774,  is 
found  on  a  very  large  number  of  pieces  of  plate 
between  that  year  and  1790,  when  she  appears 
to  have  died  or  retired  from  business. 

The  explanation  for  the  great  quantity  of  plate 
made  in  the  workshop  of  this  woman-goldsmith 
is  that  she  had  in  her  employ  no  fewer  than  forty 
silversmiths  in  the  year  1786,  when  one  of  them, 
Benjamin  Bull,  was  indicted  for  feloniously 
stealing  some  silver  cuttings  from  this  workshop. 
In  the  same  year  one  Abel  Beck  was  one  of  the 
craftsmen  employed  there.  Such  was  the  great 
amount  of  silver  metal  in  the  workshop  and  the 
dishonesty  of  the  workmen  that  as  much  as  £3 
to  £4  worth  of  the  metal  was  lost  in  a  day  almost 
without  notice  by  the  owner.  The  name  of  Peter 
Bateman,  a  son  of  and  silversmith  with  Hester 
Bateman,  is  mentioned  in  the  trial  of  the  thief.' 
He  was  doubtless  the  silversmith  of  this  name 
who  was  afterwards  a  partner  with  Jonathan 
Bateman,  whose  combined  mark  was  registered 
in  1790,  probably  after  the  death  of  his  mother. 
He  was  also  perhaps  the  Peter  Bateman  who 
entered  the  combined  mark  of  Peter  and  Ann 
Bateman  in  the  following  year.'' 

'Old    Bailey   Sessions  Papers. 
*]ackson,   Ibid.,   p.   206. 


ODILON   REDON 

BY    CLAUDE    ROGER-MARX 

DILON  REDON  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1840,  but  this  strange 
genius,  whose  originality  escapes 
definition,  was  never  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country.  Isolated  among  his 
contemporaries  and  almost  without  connection 
with  the  past,  his  most  fervent  admirers  were 
recruited  from  abroad.  Among  the  northern 
peoples,  and  especially  the  Dutch,  lovers  of 
mystery,  he  became  a  veritable  cult,  while  France 
hesitated  before  this  exotic  flower,  whose  per- 
fume troubled  her.  The  force  and  unity 
of     the     French     school     lie     in     its     profound 


realism;  Ingres,  Courbet  and  Cezanne  are 
all  proofs  of  this.  The  French  genius, 
with  its  love  of  order  and  clarity,  is 
always  afraid  of  wandering.  imagination 
frightens  it.  The  action  brought  against  Dela- 
croix is  recommenced  every  time  an  artist 
attempts  to  evade  the  real.  Nowhere  perhaps  in 
the  history  of  art  or  literature  can  one  find  an 
example  of  such  a  singular  creature  as  Odilon 
Redon.  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  wuh 
the  power  of  escaping  froin  all  that  imposes  con- 
ditions on  human  existence.  By  some  mys- 
terious    means    lie    gets    free     from     the     laws 
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of  our  sun  and  shows  us  other  worlds. 
Stt^phane  Mallarme,  one  of  his  earliest  and 
most  faithful  admirers,  said  to  him  one  day, 
"  Redon,  vous  etes  au  dessus  de  la  peinture", 
to  which  he  replied  "  C'est  plutot  que  les  pein- 
tres  humilient  trop  souvent  leur  art  .  .  .  I'art 
aujourd'hui  est  sur  la  terre ;  autrefois  il  voulut 
s'en  detacher  .   .   .  ". 

Although  he  loved  and  defended  the  impres- 
sionists, they  seemed  to  him  "  trop  has  de  pla- 
fond". By  this  he  meant  that  they  failed 
by  UK>  blindly  following  their  sensations. 
Neither  had  he  any  predilection  for  the 
frozen  treasures  of  Gustave  Moreau,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  nobleness  of  his  masterly  imagina- 
tion, is  always  too  literary.  Gauguin  was  nearer 
to  him,  and  was  his  friend,  but  we  must  go 
further  back  to  find  the  man  whose  disciple  and 
heir  he  was.  In  his  youth  at  the  Bordeaux 
Museum,  and  later  at  the  Louvre,  he  came  under 
the  fascination  of  that  epic  colourist  Eugene 
Delacroix.'  To  this  influence  we  must  add  that 
of  the  mysterious  engraver  Rodolphe  Bresdin, 
nicknamed  Chien-Caillou,  with  whom  Redon 
was  working  about  1861,  and  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  his  master^  Redon  analysed  himself 
at  length  in  his  writings.  In  Confidence 
d' artiste  he  recalls  with  tenderness  the  memory 
of  this  dreamer,  who  lived  in  silence  and  desti- 
tution, ignored  by  his  epoch  and  ignoring  it  'n 
his  turn  :  "  Bresdin  ne  fit  que  peregriner  tou- 
jours  en  imagination  vers  des  mondes  meilleurs. 
II  dessinait  des  families  en  voyage,  des  barbares 
en  Emigration,  des  armies,  legions  ou  peuplades 
en  fuite  ".  It  was  Bresdin  who  opened  the  eyes 
of  his  youthful  pupil  and  showed  him  the  super- 
natural in  nature,  when  so  many  others,  "  vrais 
parasites  de  I'objet,"  cultivated  art  solely  in  the 
visual  field,  and  distrusted  all  that  surpasses, 
illumines  or  amplifies  it. 

In  those  days  the  "  independants "  had  not 
the  chance  to  express  themselves  that  they  have 
to-day.  Redon  was  refused  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  soon  after  the  war  of  1870  he 
began  little  by  little  to  give  up  painting,  in  spife 
of  the  encouragement  of  Corot  and  Chintreuij. 
Charcoal  and  engraving  became  his  media  of 
expression.  Fantin-Latour  initiated  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  transfers,  and  he  worked  chiefly 
in  lithograph  from  1879,  the  date  of  his  first 
album  Dans  le  Reve,  till  1889.  These  sets  of 
lithographs,  which  are  very  rare  to-day,  were 
received  by  the  public  with  a  feeling  of  .stupor. 


'Rodon  faithfully  copied  tlie  Combat  de  Lions  and  la  Gr 
Missolonghi.  He  also  left  many  drawings  after  Rembr^ 
Vinci,    F'oussin,  Luini,   etc. 


A  Edgard  Poe  (1882)  les  Origines  (1883)  I'Hom- 
mage  a  Goya  (1885)  and  an  exhibition  held  in 
the  Salle  du  Gaulois  in  1882  so  haunted  the 
public  memory  that  many  people  judged  Redon 
only  by  this  period.  The  macabre  and  fan- 
tastic abound  in  these  lithographs,  where  sin- 
gular beings  belonging  to  every  species  and  lo 
all  periods  stir  and  scintillate.  Breughel,  Cal- 
lot,  Gova,  and  Blake  are  all  less  terrible  than 
this  visionary,  whose  songes  leave  us  with  an 
impression  of  chaos  and  madness.  Yet  compo- 
sitions which  puzzled  the  most  audacious  critic 
were  the  result  of  perfect  logic  and  lucidity.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  Redon 's  tormented  imagi- 
nation seems  to  have  been  assuaged.  The 
Tentation  de  Saint-Antoine  [Plate  II] ,  Parsifal, 
I'Art  Celeste,  Bouddha,  le  Centaure  visant  les 
Nues,  Pegase  Captif,  and  les  Yeux  Clos  have  a 
grandeur  which  renders  them  worthy  of  compari- 
son with  the  engraved  masterpieces  of  Rem- 
brandt, Diirer,  Delacroix,  and  Daumier.  Among 
Redon's  contemporaries  not  even  Bracquemond, 
Lepere,  Fantin,  Whistler  or  Lautrec  have  sur- 
passed him.  In  his  lithographs  Redon's  inven- 
tion and  lyricism  is  as  remarkable  as  his  tech- 
nical power.  Who  else  orchestrates  opposing 
values  in  this  way,  or  more  skilfully  distributes 
the  sources  of  life  and  warmth  ?  Sometimes  black 
and  white  clash  with  tragic  violence,  sometimes 
there  is  a  slow  interpenetration  of  light  and 
shade.  The  impression  of  colour  is  given.  The 
white,  according  to  whether  it  is  enshrined  in 
absolute  night,  or  surrounded  by  softer  shadows, 
is  lowered  bv  their  contact,  explodes  with  the 
sonority  of  gold  or  copper,  or  has  the  passivity 
of  stone,  the  sadness  of  snow  under  a  dull  sky. 
The  grevs  are  subtly  differentiated ;  the  black  is 
sometimes  the  black  of  an  abyss,  as  abstract  as 
the  idea  of  death  ;  sometimes  as  sumptuous  as 
velvet,  as  gorgeous  as  purple,  as  dazzling  as 
light.  The  drawing  is  no  le.ss  powerful.  Redon 
obeyed  a  kind  of  "  logique  imaginative"  (we 
owe  the  expression  to  Remy  de  Gourmont)  which 
onlv  distorted  or  re-created  reality  after  having 
patiently  examined  it.  Hundreds  of  studies  of 
trees,  flowers,  faces,  or  the  nude,  show  the  pas- 
sionate attention  with  which  Redon  examined 
nature,  compared  by  Delacroix  to  a  dictionary. 
"  Mon  regime  le  plus  fecond",  he  wrote,  "a 
4te  de  copier  directement  le  reel  en  reproduisant 
attentivement  les  objets  de  la  nature  exterieure 
en  ce  qu'elle  a  de  plus  menu,  de  plus  particu- 
lierement  accidentel.  Apres  un  effort  pour 
copier  minutieusement  un  caillou,  un  brin  d' 
herbe,  une  main,  un  profil,  je  sens  une  t^hullition 
mental  venir;  j'ai  alors  besoin  de  creer,  de  me 
laisser  aller  b.  la  representation  de  I'imaginaire. 
La  nature  ainsi  dosee  et  infus^e  devient  ma 
source,  ma  levure,  mon  ferment". 
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It  is  wrong  to  imagine  that  Redon  was  a  prey 
to  a  sort  of  hypnotic  influence,  that  he  was 
dragged  along  by  his  imagination  as  though  r>y 
wild  horses.  His  creation  was  conscious,  and  he 
did  not  need  the  help  of  wine  or  opium  to  reach 
the  unknown  shores.  After  his  sixtieth  year,  in 
full  maturity  and  in  complete  control  of  all  his 
faculties,  the  great  dreamer  gave  us  his  master- 
pieces. The  time  of  sorrow  had  passed  and 
Redon  took  up  his  brushes  with  a  feeling  of 
beatitude.  His  imagination,  freed  from  its  dark 
shadows,  expanded  in  full  freedom. 

In  his  oil-paintings  and  pastels  Redon  speaks 
a  language  unknown  to  us.  His  immaterial 
canvases  make  us  wonder  what  medium  he  used, 
whether  it  was  the  dust  of  butterflies'  wings  or 
the  pollen  of  flowers.  Grinding  up  the  most 
precious  materials,  he  juxtaposed  excjuisite  har- 
monies and  enchanted  us  with  a  concert  that  had 
never  been  heard  before.  As  soon  as  the  artist 
attains  a  certain  eminence,  whether  he  be 
musician,  painter  or  poet,  he  awakes  all  our 
faculties  and  makes  all  our  senses  vibrate. 
Thus  we  verify  the  "  correspondances  "  of  which 
the  poet  speaks.  The  critic's  vocabulary  is 
insufficient  to  define  these  occult  powers.  We 
can  easily  understand  how  Redon  carries  us 
away  when  he  deals  with  the  great  myths,  com- 
municates with  the  prophets,  and  fraternises  with 
the  demi-gods  and  heroes  of  fable  and  tragedy' 
But  through  what  miracle  does  he  manage  to 
transfigure  humble  daily  reality  without  any 
epic  intervention  ?  Here  is  a  little  vase  contain- 
ing one  or  two  field  flowers.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  true  and  legendary.  Compared  to  this 
other  flowers  appear  like  still-life.  The  simple 
and  splendid  corollas  rise  to  heaven,  and  in  their 
ascension  towards  the  light  they  are  detached 
from  their  stalks  and  become  wings.  Space 
seems  to  be  coloured  by  this  living  symphony  in 
which  each  flower  is  a  note.  Where  was  the 
sheaf  gathered,  and  by  what  hands?  Here, 
objects,  like  beings,  deprived  of  all  tliat  limits 
them,  are  no  longer  submitted  to  the  caprice  of 
our  sun.  They  radiate  a  personal  fire,  and  we 
think  of  those  precious  substances  which  spread 
their  perfume  indefinitely  without  losing  any- 
thing themselves. 

"  Nulle  forme  plastique, — j'entends  per(,-ue 
objectivement,  pour  elle-m^me  sous  les  lois  de 

'See  Apollon,  PcrUe,  Icare,  P^gasc,  le  Bouddha.  le  Christ, 
S.  Jean.  Parsifal.  Oph^e.   Caliban,  etc. 


1 'ombre  et  de  la  lumi^re  par  les  moyens  conven- 
tionnels  du  modele, — ne  saurait  etre  trouv^e  en 
mes  ouvrages",  Redon  wrote  in  1898.  "  |e 
vous  le  dis  aujourd'hui  en  toute  maturity  con- 
sciente,  tout  mon  art  est  limite  aux  seules  res- 
sources  du  clair-obscur  et  il  doit  aussi  beaucoup 
aux  effets  de  la  ligne  abstraite,  cet  agent  de 
source  profonde  agis.S£mt  directement  sur 
I'esprit  ".  "  Mes  dessins  inspirent  et  ne  se  d^fin- 
issent  pas"  he  said  at  another  time.  "  lis  nous 
placent  ainsi  que  la  musicjue  dans  le  monde 
ambigue  de  I'indetermint^  ". 

What  better  commentary  could  there  be  than 
these  lines?  Starting  from  reality,  Redon 
went  beyond  it,  since  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  the  aim  of  art  is  merely  to  register 
the  spectacles  that  pass  before  our  eyes.  Why 
should  the  artist  be  ranked  among  passive  sub- 
stances and  mechanical  processes?  Asa  painter 
he  uses  the  means  permitted  to  a  painter,  and  he 
cannot  be  forbidden  to  create  freely  according  to 
the  will  of  his  genius.  Man  may  have  begun  by 
copying  his  shadow,  and  making  a  faithful  coun- 
terpart of  what  he  saw  with  his  eyes.  But 
science,  superior  to  art  in  this  domain,  has 
granted  her  new  liberty.  The  age  of  servile 
imitation  has  passed.  Modern  painting  in  its 
last  stage,  in  the  midst  of  manifestations  which 
are  often  puerile,  affirms  its  intention  of  interpre- 
ting more  and  more  freely-  Odilon  Redon,  an 
unknowing  precursor,  opened  out  new  paths. 
Although  dangerous  when  too  direct,  his  influ- 
ence as  a  colourist  has  been  exercised  upon  men 
of  the  greatest  talent.  Vuillard,  Bonnard,  Rous- 
sel,  Maurice  Denis,  S^rusier,  Matisse,  Van 
Dongen,  Verhoeven,  were  glad  to  admit  what 
thev  had  learned  from  a  master  who,  up  to  his 
death,  was  passionately  fond  of  youth.* 

An  exhibition  recently  organised  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  has  the  retrospective  char- 
acter of  those  which  in  turn  have  glorified 
Fantin-Latour,  Carri^re,  and  Whistler.  The 
great  decorative  works  executed  in  Burgundy  or 
at  Fonfroide  could  not  be  transported  to 
Paris,  but  such  important  pieces  were  included 
as  the  Apollon,  Bouddha,  le  Grand  Bouquet, 
the  Comte.sse  Istria's  Paravent,  and  the  tapestries 
executed  by  the  Gobelins.  Pastels,  charcoal 
drawings,  etchings  and  lithographs,  they  are  all 
illumined  by  the  magic  of  that  imagination 
which  Baudelaire  called  "  la  reine  des  facult^s  ". 

*Redon  died  in    1916. 
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JACOBITE    WINE    GLASSES.     SOME    RARE    EXAMPLES. 
BY    JOHN    SHUCKBURGH    RISLEY,    C.B. 


'HE  passion  for  collecting  old 
English  glass,  steadily  growing 
throughout  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  reached  an  intensity  which  has 
resulted  in  the  bringing  to  light  of 
eighteenth  century  drinking-glasses  in  a  pro- 
fusion undreamt  of  by  Hartshorne  and  the  early 
pioneers.  Country-houses,  great  and  small, 
farmhouses  and  cottages  have  alike  turned  out 
their  cupboards  with  astonishing  results,  and 
though  many  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  dealers,  the  process  is  not  yet 
complete,  and  glasses  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding not  a  few  rarities,  are  still  coming  into 
the  market. 

Of  all  English  glasses  the  most  interesting 
and  the  finest  are  those  associated  with  the 
Jacobite  cause ;  most  interesting,  because  of  the 
"scent"  of  the  Stuart  Rose  that  "  hangs  round 
them  still  "  ;  finest,  because  all  genuine  Jacobite 
glasses  are  conspicuous  for  the  finest  metal  and 
workmanship  and  engraving  executed  with  the 
finest  skill  and  finish.  A  Jacobite  glass  was,  in 
short,  a  "  gentleman  ",  and  any  soi-disant  speci- 
men deficient,  so  to  speak,  in  breeding  is  more 
than  su.spect.  Only  glasses  perfect  of  their  kind 
were  chosen,  and  only  an  engraver's  best  was 
good  enough,  for  ceremonial  glasses  intended  to 
honour  the  exiled  Stuarts. 

Apart  from  the  early  collectors  there  were 
people  who  had  always  appreciated  Jacobite 
glasses  which  happened  to  be  in  their  posses- 
sion, in  some  cases  family  treasures  actually 
inherited  from  ancestors  who  were  "  out  in  the 
'45 ",  and  Mr.  Hartshorne,  when  writing  his 
book  (published  in  1897)  got  into  touch  with 
some  of  these  fortunate  owners,  with  the  result 
that  of  all  the  chapters  in  it  relating  to  English 
glass,  that  on  the  Jacobite  glasses  is  probably 
the  one  which  leaves  least  room  for  criticism  by 
subsequent  writers. 

There  have  been  "happy  finds"  since  1807. 
notablv  the  fine  series  of  glasses  at  Oxburgh, 
Norfolk,  belonging  to  Sir  H.  Paston-Beding- 
field  (described  and  illustrated  in  the  Connois- 
seur of  May,  igoB),  and  one  made  by  Mr.  Harts- 
horne himself  (to  be  mentioned  presently),  but 
sufficient  Jacobite  glasses  came  under  his  notice 
at  the  time  to  enable  him  to  give  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  different  types  to  be  met  with 
and  to  illustrate  or  describe  a  fair  number  of  the 
varieties  falling  within  each  type.  .Ml  this  work 
Still  holds  good  to-dav,'  and  subsequent  finds 

fWith  th(>  rxcoption  of  one  or  two  details  requiring  .imend- 
ment  in  the  lifjht  of  l.nter  and  fuller  experience,  e.g.  the  state- 
ment, p.  360,  that  all  the  drawn  air-stemmed  glasses  bear, 
almost   without  exception,  the  word  "  Fiat  ". 


dy  serve  for  the  most  part  to  illustrate  it,  or  in 
the  case  of  some  rare  examples  to  add  to  the 
varieties  there  recorded.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  present  article  is  written — to 
serve,  as  it  were,  as  a  pendant  to  Hartshorne's 
work,  without  any  retraversing  of  the  ground 
which  he  has  already  covered  so  admirably. 

The  more  ordinary  kinds  of  Jacobite  glasses 
are  those  which  as  regards  formation  of  stem 
and  bowl  were  "common  form",  i.e.  examples 
of  types  commonly  in  use  (but  always  fine  ex- 
amples) with  their  bowls  engraved  on  one  side 
with  the  quasi-heraldic  six-petalled  rose  and 
two  buds  and  on  the  other  with  the  oak-leaf  or 
star,  or  both  of  those  emblems,  with  or  without 
the  addition  (always  in  italic  lettering)  of 
"Fiat",  the  word  of  the  Cycle  Club.  They 
have  no  engraving  or  inscription  on  the  foot. 
These  kinds  of  glasses  are  sufficiently  illustrated 
in  Hartshorne  and  are  only  mentioned  here  by 
way  of  exclusion,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  test  of  what  may  be  included  amongst  the 
rarer  examples  with  which  this  article  is  con- 
cerned. 

On  this  test  it  is  possible  to  distribute  the 
"rariora"  into  certain  groups:  —  i.  Glasses 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  Old  Pretender; 
2,  glasses  celebrating  the  personality  of  the 
Young  Pretender,  such  as  the  portrait  glasses 
with  or  without  mottoes;  3,  glasses  with  Jacobite 
mottoes  or  verses  unknown  to  Hartshorne  or 
illustrating  the  rarer  mottoes  recorded  by  him; 
4,  glasses  which,  although  engraved  on  the  bowl 
witli  the  ordinary  emblems  (or  some  of  them) 
have  additional  engraving  or  inscriptions  on  the 
foot;  5,  glasses  of  unusual  type,  which  even  if 
not  engraved  at  all  would  be  of  uncommon  in- 
terest, and  which  when  engraved  with  Jacobite 
emblems,  although  only  with  the  ordinary  ones 
already  mentioned,  become  glasses  of  distinct 
raritv.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  rarer 
Jacobite  glasses  now  to  be  mentioned  afford  an 
illustration  of  more  than  one  of  the  above 
groups.  The  height  of  the  glass  is  given  in 
everv  case,  the  photographs  not  being  to  scale. 
As  regards  Group  i,  Hartshorne  mentions 
onlv  six  glasses  commemorating  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, and  the  example  now  illustrated  [Plate 
1,  Nos.  I — .1]  is  very  similar  to  the  second  of 
them,  the  Keith-Douglas  glass.  It  is  a  drawn 
air-spiral  glass  (height  6|  inches)  engraved  with 
the  Crown,  the  cvpher  formed  of  the  letters  I.R. 
direct  and  reversed,  and  two  verses  of  the 
Jacobite  paraphrase  (printed  in  full  in  Harts- 
horne, p.  347)  of  "God  save  Great  James  our 
King",    the    original  of  the    present    National 
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Anthem,  inscribed  on  the  bowl  and  a  third  verse 
on  the  foot.  All  this  engraving  with  surround- 
ing scroll-work  is  very  linely  executed  in  dia- 
mond point.  The  word  "bless"  is  throughout 
spelt  "  bliss  ",  as  in  the  case  of  other  Old  Pre- 
tender glasses  of  smilar  character,  which  Harts- 
horne  explains  by  the  suggestion  that  all  were 
engraved  by  a  F^rench  artist  for  distribution  in 
this  country  amongst  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuarts.  However  this  may  be,  the  glasses 
themselves  are  undoubtedly  English. 

To  return  to  the  present  example,  the  edge  of 
the  foot  being  somewhat  chipped  was  streng- 
thened many  years  ago  by  a  metal  plate  on 
which  is  inscribed  "Jacobite  Glass  in  corn''""  of 
Rebellion  1715".  At  the  right  hand  of  the 
plate  appears  the  single  word  "  subjects",  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Keith-Douglas  glass,  there  was  originally  also 
a  short  version  of  the  fourth  verse,  viz.,  "God 
bliss  all  loyal  subjects",  inscribed  close  to  the 
rim  of  the  foot,  the  first  four  words  having  dis- 
appeared with  the  chipped  edge  now  replaced 
by  the  plate. 

One  other  Old  Pretender  glass  is  mentioned 
and  illustrated  by  Bate  (No.  200),  and  three 
others  not  recorded  by  Hartshorne  have  come 
under  the  author's  notice  in  recent  years.  The 
first  was  a  fairly  large  drawn  glass  with  plain 
stem  and  "tear"  (height  7I  inches),  the  bowl 
engraved  with  the  Crown  and  cypher  I.R.  and 
two  verses  of  the  "hymn".  This  glass  was 
sold  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  for  45  guineas  in 
April,  191 2,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Drane  of  Cardiff,  being 
sold  again  at  Sotheby's  in  July,  1916,  for  £85. 
The  second  was  a  drawn  and  waisted  glass  with 
similar  stem  (height  9J  inches),  the  bowl  en- 
graved with  the  Crown  and  cypher  I.R.  and  the 
toast — 

"  Send  him   soon   safe   to  Holyrood    House, 
And  that   no  sooner   than   we  do   wish  ". 

This  glass,  which  also  illustrates  Group  3, 
belonged  to  the  late  Major  Gregson  of  Tillie- 
four,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  sold  at  Christie's 
in  July,  1919,  for  270  guineas.  The  third  was 
a  glass  similar  to  that  now  illustrated  but  rather 
larger,  with  the  air-spiral  stem  terminating  in  a 
bulb  containing  beads  of  air  and  mounted  on  a 
domed  foot.  It  has  the  Crown  and  cypher  I.R. 
and  two  verses  of  the  hymn  on  the  bowl,  and  is 
thus  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Murray- 
Threipland  glass,  the  fourth  described  by 
Hartshorne.  All  the  above  glas.ses  are,  like  the 
example  in  Plate  I,  finely  decorated  in  diamond 
point. 

Three  "Portrait"  glasses  are  shown  here  to 
illustrate  Group  2.  Since  the  publication  of 
Bate's  "English  Table  Glass"  in  1905  the 
faker  has  been  busy  with  historical  glasses  of  all 


kinds,  including  Young  Pretender  Portrait 
glasses,  but  a  fair  number  of  fine  and  genuine 
examples  of  the  latter  have  been  brought  to  light 
to  swell  the  list  of  those  mentioned  by  Hate  or 
Hartshorne.  Of  these  additions  none  probably 
is  more  important  than  the  glass  figured  in 
Plate  I,  Nos.  4  and  6.  It  is  a  straight-sided 
drawn  glass  (bowl  and  stem  all  in  one  piece) 
with  air-spiral  stem  and  folded  foot,  a  rare  and 
early  type  (height  7 J  inches).  The  bowl  is  en- 
graved on  one  side  with  a  full-face  portrait  of 
the  Young  Pretender  with  a  natural  rose  and  a 
thistle  as  "supporters",  and  on  the  other  side 
with  the  motto  "Hie  Vir  Hie  Est"  in  italic 
characters. 

A  description  of  this  glass  was  given  in  the 
Connoisseur  of  August,  1912,  but  it  has  special 
points  of  interest  which  may  be  recalled  here. 
First,  it  is  identical  in  shape  and  general  charac- 
teristics with  the  Oxburgh  Portrait  glass 
(though  perhaps  slightly  smaller)  and  also  in  the 
engraving  of  the  Portrait  the  natural  rose  and 
thistle.  It  differs  from  that  glass  only  in  that 
the  cjuatrain  beginning  "  Charles  ye  Great  ye 
Brave  "  is  replaced  by  the  Virgilian  motto  "  Hie 
\'ir  Hie  Est".  The  similarity  of  the  two 
glasses  is  so  striking  as  to  suggest  that  they  may 
have  come  from  the  same  glass-house  and  have 
been  engraved  by  the  same  hand.  Secondly, 
the  motto  is  taken  from  vEneid  VI,  792 — 

"  Hie  vir,  hie  est,  tibi  quern  promitti  saepius  audis 
Augustus  Ca;sar,   Divi  genus  ;  aurea  condet 
Saecula  qui  rursus  Latio  .    .   .    ". 

an  allusion  of  unmistakable  significance  at  a 
time  when  classical  quotation  was  part  of  the 
outfit  of  polite  society.  As  a  Jacobite  motto  it 
was  unknown  to  Hartshorne,  and  in  this  respect 
the  glass  is  also  an  illustration  of  Group  3.  No 
similar  specimen  has  yet  come  under  the 
author's  notice. 

The  second  glass  [Plate  I,  No.  5]  also  illus- 
trates both  Group  2  and  Group  3.  It  is  a 
straight-sided  glass  with  a  collar  and  two- 
knoppcd  air-spiral  stem  terminating  in  a  short 
baluster  of  plain  glass  (height  5f  inches).  It  is 
evident  that  the  glass  was  originally  somewhat 
taller,  but  the  stem  was  at  some  time  broken 
just  below  the  second  knop  and  the  glass 
mounted  as  above  described,  with  a  foot  rather 
too  small  in  proportion  to  the  bowl.  This  re- 
mounting is  old  work  and  the  glass  must  have 
been  in  its  present  state  for  very  many  years. 
It  is  engraved  with  a  full-face  Portrait  with  bon- 
net, etc.,  within  a  plain  circle,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  the  quasi-heraldic  six-petalled  rose 
and  one  bud  and  on  the  other  by  the 
thistle.  .'\bove  the  Portrait  within  a  label 
is  the  Virgilian  motto  "  Audentior  Ibo", 
executed,  as  appears  usually  to  be  the  case 
as  regards  this  particular   motto,   not  in    italic 
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lettering,  but  in  Roman  capitals.  This  motto, 
taken  from  ^neid  IX,  291,  2 — "  Audentior  ibo 
in  casus  omnes  " — is  the  least  rare  of  the  Vir- 
gilian  mottoes,  and  several  genuine  Portrait 
glasses  so  inscribed  have  turned  up  m  the  last 
twenty  years,  all  very  similar  both  as  regards 
bowl  and  stem  and  in  the  details  of  their  en- 
graving to  the  glass  illustrated  here. 

The  third  specimen  is  a  small  glass  of  super- 
fine quality  in  metal  workmanship  and  engrav- 
ing [Plate  II,  Nos.  i — 3].  It  has  a  straight- 
sided  bowl,  a  very  regular  and  perfect  air-spiral 
stem,  and  a  domed  foot  (height  5^  inches).  It 
is  engraved  on  one  side  with  a  profile  Portrait 
— rather  a  defiant  pose — within  a  laurel  wreath 
flanked,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  the  quasi- 
heraldic  rose  and  one  bud  and  the  thistle.  High 
up  between  the  rosebud  and  the  thistle  is  en- 
graved the  star.  No  record  of  any  similar  ex- 
ample, or  of  any  other  Portrait  glass  with  a 
domed  foot,  has  reached  the  author. 

Of  other  Portrait  glasses  bearing  no  motto 
and  unrecorded  in  Hartshorne  mention  may 
perhaps  be  made  here  of  the  tall  glass  in  the  late 
Mr.  J.  T.  Cater's  collection.  It  is  of  the  ale- 
glass  type  (height  7^  inches)  and  has  a  late  air- 
spiral  stem,  the  bowl  being  rather  over-elabor- 
ately  engraved  with  a  full-face  Portrait  on  one 
side  and  Britannia  on  the  other,  both  within 
formal  wreaths,  and  on  its  lower  part  with  the 
six-petalled  rose  and  two  buds,  the  thistle  and 
two  bees.  It  is  clearly  a  late  glass  of  a  purely 
commemorative  nature,  and  though  of  less  his- 
torical interest  than  the  glasses  here  illustrated, 
which  were  "contemporary  with  the  move- 
ment", fetched  220  guineas  at  Sotheby's  in 
December,   1919. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  two  mottoed  Portrait 
glasses  already  dealt  with  illustrate  also  Group 
3,  and  other  glasses  illustrating  this  Group  must 
now  be  described.  The  first  [Plate  III]  is  a 
fine  upstanding  goblet  with  straight-sided  bowl, 
collar,  two-knopped  air-spiral  stem,  and  well- 
arched  foot  (height  9J  inches).  It  is  wonder- 
fully engraved,  on  one  side  with  a  great  eight- 
petalled  rose  and  two  buds  and  on  the  other  with 
an  oak-spray  and  acorns  and  the  star,  whilst 
above  the  rose,  in  bold  italic  lettering,  runs  the 
motto  "  Turno  Tempus  erit  ",  rarest  of  the  Vir- 
gilian  Jacobite  mottoes  until  the  discovery  of 
"  Hie  Vir  Hie  Est  ".  Hartshorne  mentions  three 
smaller  glasses  engraved  with  the  six-petalled 
rose  and  inscribed  with  this  motto,  which  is 
taken  from  .i'Eneid  X,  503 — 

"  Turno  tempus  erit,  magno  quum  optaverit  omtum 
In  artum  Pallantar,  et  quum  spolia  ista  dicmquc 
Oderit  ". 

With  regard  to  the  "quasi-heraldic"  rose  (as 
it  is  well  termed  by  Hartshorne,  the  true  heraldic 
rose  having  only  five  petals),  it  has  been  sug- 


gested that  the  six-petalled  version  represented 
the  six  Stuarts  who  actually  sat  upon  the  throne, 
a  petal  being  added  in  the  seven-petalled  ex- 
amples for  the  Old  Pretender  and  another  for 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  those  with  eight 
petals.  This  is  a  pretty  notion,  but  one  not, 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer,  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
were  correct  the  eight-petalled  rose  would  surely 
be  found  more  frequently  than  it  is,  and  if  the 
two  buds  represent  the  Old  and  the  Young  Pre- 
tender (as  is  generally  supposed)  the  seven- 
petalled  rose  should  have  only  one  bud  and  the 
eight-petalled  none  at  all.  Such  a  design  is, 
however,  never  seen.  It  may  be  merely  that  the 
engraver  when  he  had  "  scope  enough  and  ample 
space"  let  himself  go  and  enlarged  the  rose  ac- 
cordingly. At  any  rate  the  eight-petalled  ver- 
sion is  usually  found  only  on  the  larger  pieces 
such  as  decanters  and  the  goblet  figured  in 
Plate  III. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
another  goblet,  identical  in  most  respects,  has 
recently  come  to  light.  It  is  of  precisely  the 
same  shape,  size  and  height  and  possesses  the 
same  kind  of  stem  as  the  "  Turno  Tempus  erit  " 
glass.  It  is  engraved  with  the  eight-petalled 
rose  and  buds  executed  in  the  same  size  and 
exactly  corresponding  in  every  detail  of  embel- 
lishment with  that  fine  piece  of  engraving.  There 
is,  however,  no  motto  above  the  rose,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bowl,  in  place  of  the  oak-spray 
and  star,  there  is  the  design  of  the  "  stricken 
tree  "  burgeoning  into  fresh  shoots,  and  above  it, 
in  italic  characters,  the  motto  "Revirescit" — 
the  same  design  and  motto  as  appear  on  a  small 
cordial  glass  illustrated  in  Hartshorne  [Plate 
66]. 

In  view  of  the  exact  similarity  of  the  two  gob- 
lets and  of  the  engraving  of  the  rose  and  buds 
and  of  the  formation  of  the  letters  in  the  two 
mottoes,  it  seems  hardly  possible  not  to  believe 
that  the  same  glass-house  and  the  same  engraver 
were  responsible  for  both  these  splendid  pieces, 
and  in  this  respect  they  afford  an  interesting 
parallel  to  the  case  of  the  Oxburgh  and  "  Hie 
Vir  Hie  Est"  Portrait  glasses.  The  "Turno 
Tempus  erit"  glass  has  changed  hands  only 
twice  in  the  last  fifty  years,  having  been  sold  at 
Peterborough  in  the  early  seventies  and  again  in 
1903  in  London.  The  "Revirescit"  glass,  for- 
merly the  property  of  Miss  Trevelyan,  was  sold 
at  Sotheby's  last  March  for  £395,  the  present 
"  record"  auction  price  for  a  Jacobite  glass. 

The  next  glass  in  Group  3  [Plate  IV,  No.  2] 
is  a  small  straight-sided  glass  with  air-spiral 
stem  (height  5g  inches),  the  bowl  engraved  with 
the  six-petalled  rose  and  two  buds  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  with  the  star  and  the  motto 
"Redeat".         Hartshorne      mentions     several 
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glasses  thus  inscribed  and  also  engraved  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers,  formerly  at  Rad- 
bourne  Hall,  Derbyshire.  This  particular  ex- 
ample is  clearly  not  one  of  those,  but  came  from 
the  Wilmer  collection,  one  of  a  small  set,  another 
of  which  is  believed  to  have  passed  through  Mr. 
Hartshorne's  hands  into  the  Trapnell  collection 
and  thence  into  the  Rees  Price  collection.  Vari- 
ants of  "  Redeat  "  have  in  recent  years  been 
found  in  the  shape  of  three  or  four  drawn  air- 
spiral  glasses  with  bowls  engraved  only  with  the 
six-petalled  rose  and  two  buds,  but  having  the 
motto  "  Redi  "  between  two  oak-leaves  engraved 
twice  on  the  foot.  These  glasses  accordingly 
belong  to  Group  4  as  well  as  to  Group  3. 

The  first  example  of  Group  4  here  illustrated 
[Plate.  II,  Nos.  4  to  6]  is  a  straight-sided  glass 
with  air-spiral  stem  (height  6J  inches),  the  bowl 
engraved  with  all  the  ordinary  emblems,  the  rose 
and  buds  on  one  side,  the  oak-leaf  star  and 
"  Fiat  "  on  the  other,  but  the  foot  bearing  the 
inscription  (executed  with  a  diamond)  "  Rd 
Gorges  Donour  ",  with  the  date  1750  beneath  the 
"  Rd  ".  This  interesting  glass,  which  is  the 
only  dated  example  of  its  kind  known  to  the 
author,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  in  the 
later  nineties  after  the  publication  of  his  book.  It 
came  from  a  cottage  on  Wenlock  Edge,  Shrop- 
shire, and  (in  a  letter  to  the  author)  he  identified 
the  "  Donour  "  with  the  Richard  Gorges  of  Eye, 
Herefordshire,  who  was  M.P.  for  Leominster 
1734  and  High  Sheriff  of  Hereford  1769.  Having 
regard  to  the  uncommon  name  and  the  association 
of  Richard  Gorges  with  that  part  of  the  country 
(formerly  a  hot-bed  of  Jacobitism)  in  which  150 
years  later  the  glass  was  found,  no  one  will  pro- 
bablv  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  that  identifica- 
tion or  to  doubt  that  the  original  recipient  of  the 
glass  hailed  from  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Shropshire  Border. 

Another  good  example  of  Group  4  is  shown  in 
Plate  IV,  No.  i.  This  is  a  straight-sided  glass 
with  plain  stem  containing  an  elongated  "  tear  " 
(height  6  inches),  the  bowl  being  engraved  with 


the  rose  and  buds  on  one  side  and  the  oak-leaf 
and  "  Fiat  "  on  the  other,  whilst  on  the  foot  is 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  a.ssociating  it 
closely  with  the  memory  of  the  Young  Pretender. 
It  is  identical  in  every  particular  (including  the 
elongated  tear  and  the  whole  of  the  engraving) 
with  four  of  the  glasses  forming  part  of  the 
Oxburgh  "  find  ",  although  perhaps  not  quite 
so  large  as  those  examples. 

The  last  Group — glasses  of  unusual  type  en- 
graved with  the  ordinary  Jacobite  emblems — is 
well  illustrated  in  Plate  IV,  No.  4,  by  a  pair  of 
fine  tall  drawn  glasses  with  air  spiral  stem  ter- 
minating in  a  small  plain  baluster  with  beads  of 
air  (height  6^  inches).  This  type  of  glass  has 
been  found  to  be  less  rare  than  Hartshorne 
thought  it — he  had  come  across  only  two — but  it 
is  nevertheless  far  from  common,  and  is  a  very 
graceful  and  pleasing  variety  of  the  ordinary 
drawn  type,  of  which  Plate  I,  No.  i,  is  an 
example.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bowls  are  en- 
graved with  the  ordinary  emblems,  the  rose  and 
buds  on  one  side  and  the  oak-leaf  and  "  Fiat" 
on  the  other. 

The  last  specimen  illu.strated  [Plate  IV,  No. 
3]  qualifies  for  inclusion  in  Group  5  by  virtue  of 
the  two  knops  set  closely  together  at  the  top  of 
the  stem,  a  rare  variety  of  the  usual  type  in  which 
the  knops  are  found  at  the  top  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  stem  [c.f.  Plate  I,  No.  5].  The  glass 
(height  5|  inches)  is  decorated  with  the  rose  and 
buds  on  one  side  and  the  oak-leaf  alone  on  the 
other,  and  formed  one  of  a  small  set  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  a  Cheshire  family  with  Jacobite 
traditions. 

In  conclusion  a  hope  may  perhaps  be  expressed 
that  this  article  may  move  other  amateurs  of  old 
English  glass  to  publish  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  Jacobite  rarities  not  previously  re- 
corded which  may  come  within  their  cognisance, 
to  the  intent  that  material  may  accumulate  for  an 
exhaustive  book  by  some  future  Hartshorne  on 
what  must  always  remain  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  the  English  glasses  of  the  i8th  century. 


THE   ACQUISITIONS  OF  THE   LOUVRE   DURING   THE   WAR, 


1914-1919. 

BY    PAUL  JAMOT. 

HEN  on  the  loth  of  February, 
1919,  the  Louvre  reopened  its 
doors,  which  had  been  shut  for 
four  and  a  half  years,  the  public 
saw  that  it  had  not  ceased  to  re- 
ceive new  contributions.  During  that  long  and 
tragic  period  numerous  and  considerable  gifts 
and  legacies,  and  even  purchases,  had  enriched 


everv  department  of  the  Museum.  While  wait- 
ing till  the  galleries,  which  had  been  denuded  of 
their  treasures,  could  be  restored  to  the  public, 
the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Louvre  were 
assembled  in  a  hall  which  had  hitherto  been  occu- 
pied by  the  La  Caze  collection.  It  thus  became 
a  little  museum  in  which  every  period  and  every 
art  was  represented  by  beautiful  or  curious  pieces. 
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We  cannot  enumerate  them  all  here,  but  a  com- 
plete catalogue  has  been  published/  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  most  im- 
portant objects  in  each  class  :  Egyptian,  Oriental, 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  sculptures  and 
other  worl<s  of  art  of  the  mediaeval  and  renais- 
sance periods.  Far  Eastern  art,  and  finally  pic- 
tures and  drawings  of  French  and  foreign 
schools. 
Egypt. 

Among  statues  and  fragments  of  statues  the 
most  remarkable  piece  is  the  limestone  bust  of  a 
man,  painted  in  bright  colours,  which  belongs  to 
the  period  of  Amenophis  III.  M.  George 
B^n^dite  finds  an  affinity  between  this  life-like 
head  and  a  bas-relief  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (No. 
2063).  The  donor,  M.  J.  Peytel,  whose  liberality 
and  good  taste  have  benefited  every  section  of  the 
Museum,  also  presented  to  the  Egyptian  depart- 
ment a  very  curious  religious  insignia  of  bronze 
incrusted  with  gold  and  electrum,  bearing  the 
combined  emblems  of  the  goddess  Hathor  and 
the  crocodile  god  Sebek. 
Mesopotamia. 

From  Warka  comes  a  sacred  pillar,  or  Kou- 
dourrou, — a  little  stele  in  grey  stone  with  a 
rounded  top.  The  upper  part  is  ornamented  with 
a  bas-relief  which  siiows  the  figure  of  a  king ; 
leaning  on  his  sceptre  and  receiving  a  donor. 
Various  religious  emblems  are  displayed  on  either 
side  of  the  two  figures.  The  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion, described  by  M.  Fran(;ois  Thureau-Dangin, 
gives  the  name  of  the  King  Mardouk  Zakir- 
Shoum  (i2th  century)  and  that  of  the  priest  and 
scribe  Ibni-Ishtar. 
Cyprus. 

Funerary  stele  ending  in  a  high  triangular 
frontal,  ornamented  with  a  crouching  sphinx  and 
a  small  palmette.  The  stele  is  hollowed  to  form 
a  sort  of  niche  in  which  is  sculptured  in  high 
relief  a  draped  female  figure,  seated,  front  view, 
with  a  small  child  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

The  style    of    this    monument  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  of  Greece,  and  it 
may  be  ranked    among    the    finest    examples  of 
Cyprian  sculpture. 
Greece. 

Among  the  Grecian  marbles  are  two  fragments 
which  form  very  precious  additions  to  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  The  first  is  a  helmeted 
head  of  Athena  from  yEgina  which  has  long 
been  well  known  [Plate  I,  c].  It  formed  part  of 
the  celebrated  Pourtales  collection  (sold  in  1865) 
before  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
de  Vogij^,  member  of  the  Academic  Francaise 
and  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  who  died  in  igi6.     It  was  presented  to 


'  Catalogue  des  collections  nouvelles  formeis  par  les  Musdes 
Nationaux  de  igij  d  igig  et  qui  sont  exposdes  temporairement 
dans  la  Salle  La  Cazt.     Paris,   Gaston   Braun,    1919. 


the  Louvre  by  the  children  of  the  Marquis.  It 
was  reproduced  with  a  study  by  Maxime  Collig- 
non  in  igo6  in  vol.  xiii  of  Monuments  et 
Mimoires. 

Besides  this  remarkable  example  of  ^Eginetan 
art  we  are  privileged  to  admire  a  fragment  bearing 
the  imprint  of  the  style  of  Phidias.  It  is  a  small 
head  [Plate  I,  b],'  that  of  a  young  man, 
and  was  discovered  at  Athens  by  the  first 
director  of  the  French  School,  Amdd^e 
Davelury,  whose  grand-daughter,  Mile.  Louise 
de  la  Coulonche,  gave  it  to  the  Louvre  in 
memory  of  her  father  and  grandfather.  M. 
Etienne  Miclion,  commenting  on  this  illustrious 
fragment  in  vol.  xxiii  of  Monuments  et  Mimoires 
was  not  able  to  assign  it  its  precise  place  in  what 
remains  to  us  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
he  showed  what  strong  reasons  there  are  for 
believing  it  formed  part  of  this  frieze. 

A  bronze  group  of  unusual  dimensions,  the 
gift  of  M.  J.  Peytel,  was  found  in  the  sea  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  It  represents  two  children,  as 
Eros  and  Psyche,  standing  upright  and  en- 
twined. 

The  mediaeval  and  renaissance  sculpture  does 
not  comprise  a  large  number  of  pieces,  but  it  in- 
cludes several  of  great  value.  It  is  representative 
of  various  phases  of  French  sculpture,  from  the 
1 2th  century  head  of  Christ  in  polychrome  and 
gilt  wood,  the  gift  of  M.  Jacques  Doucet,  to  the 
picturesque  i6th  century  bas-relief  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  gift  of  M.  Peytel.  Two 
other  pieces,  though  not  of  great  dimensions,  are 
of  exceptional  merit.  One,  a  wooden  angel  of 
the  school  of  Champagne  of  the  13th  century 
[Plate  II,  e]  is  really  worthy  to  be  compared 
in  nobility  and  refinement  of  expression 
and  in  the  decorative  breadth  of  the  drapery 
to  a  stone  angel  which  was  once  (alas !) 
one  of  the  glories  of  Rheims  Cathedral.  The 
other  is  an  ivory  statue  of  the  Virgin 
(the  gift  of  M.  PaulGarnier)  which  once  formed 
part  of  a  group  of  the  Annunciution,  and 
which  will  take  its  place  among  the  finest  works 
of  the  end  of  the  13th  or  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  next  to  the  admirable  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  which  has  belonged  to  the  Louvre  since 
1896. 

The  bust  of  Diotisalvi  Neroni  [Plate  I,  a] 
was  the  principal  piece  in  the  Gustave  Dreyfus 
collection.  After  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
amateur,  and  in  his  memory,  his  widow  and 
children  offered  it  to  the  Louvre.  The  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  gives  the  name  of  the  sculptor, 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  that  of  the  model,  Dio- 
tisalvi Neroni,  his  age,  sixty,  and  the  date,  1464. 
We  learn  from  Vasari  that  Diotisalvi  ordered 
from  Mino,  for  the  chapter  of  San  Lorenzo,  a  bas- 
relief  representing  the  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Jesus,  which  is  now  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Badia 
of  Florence.     Venturi,  however,  does  not  accept 
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Plate  II.      .Acquisitions  of  the  Louvre 


the  attribution  to  Mino  of  the  bust  from  the  Drey- 
fus collection.*  He  remarks  on  the  contradiction 
contained  in  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  since 
in  1464,  Meroni  was  not  sixty,  but  sixty-three 
years  old.  The  error  is  not  a  serious  one,  but 
Venturi  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  bust  does 
not  represent  a  man  of  sixty,  but  one  who  has 
barely  passed  his  fortieth  year.  Once  a  doubt 
has  been  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  the  inscription 
we  cannot  help  remarking  that  if  it  had  never 
existed  the  name  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  would  never 
have  suggested  itself  to  us.  There  is  a  force 
here,  a  vigorous  accent,  that  cannot  be  found  in 
any  of  his  authentic  works.  We  are  reminded 
rather  of  the  striking  realism  of  Donatello's 
famous  portrait  of  Niccol6  da  Uzzano.  This  com- 
parison cannot  but  increase  the  value  of  the 
Dreyfus  bust.  Is  this  a  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  traditional  attribution  to  Mino?  The 
argument  which  Venturi  draws  from  the  age  of 
the  model  seems  to  me  very  far  from  being  con- 
clusive. The  appreciation  of  age  is  something 
very  variable  and  uncertain.  For  my  own  part, 
this  bust  does  not  give  me  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  forty.  Are  there  no  men  of  sixty  who 
keep  the  fire  and  vivacity  that  we  see  in  our 
Diotisalvi  Neroni,  and  who  show  no  more 
wrinkles  or  other  stigmata  of  age  ?  Most 
certainly  if  Mino  is  the  author  of  this  bust  he  has 
risen  in  this  instance  far  above  his  ordinary  grace 
and  amiable  facility.  We  can,  however,  find 
among  his  works  one  other  portrait  which  is 
hardly  less  fine.  This  is  the  bust  of  Bishop 
Salutati  which  adorns  the  monument  erected  in 
the  church  of  Fiesole,  and  which  belongs  to 
exactly  the  same  period. 

A  little  bronze  group,  also  from  the  Dreyfus 
collection,  furnishes  us  with  a  choice  example  of 
another  branch  of  Italian  art  of  the  last  third  of 
the  15th  century.  It  represents  a  seated  S. 
Jerome  with  his  lion,  which  he  caresses  like  a 
tame  animal.'  It  is  attributed  to  th»  Paduan 
Rartolommeo  Bellano,  a  follower  of  Donatello, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  master  of 
Riccio.     His  principal  work  is  the  monument  to 

1.    vi,    p.   640. 


Antonio   Roselli     in    the    Chiesa  del  Santo  at 
Padua. 

The  marble  statue  which  comes  to  the  Louvre 
with  the  Schlichting  collection  takes  us  to  the 
period  of  the  expansion  of  the  classic.  It  is  a 
River  [Plate  II,  d]  ,  personified,  not  accord- 
ing to  antique  tradition  as  an  old  bearded 
god,  crowned  with  reeds  and  leaning  on 
his  urn,  but  as  a  stripling  who  walks  as 
though  he  were  descending  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  from  which  the  waters  take  their 
source.  The  symbolic  urn  is  upheld  by  three 
children.  There  is  an  indefinable  air  of  in- 
spiration about  this  statue  which  makes  us  think 
of  the  youthful  work  of  a  great  man.  We  notice 
besides  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  adole- 
scent head  of  the  young  River  and  that  of  Mich- 
ael-.'\ngelo's  David.  The  critic  of  to-day  feels  it 
imprudent  to  pronounce  so  great  a  name.  Other 
attributions  have  been  proposed  :  Sansovino  and 
the  father  of  Bernini.  In  favour  of  this  last  hypo- 
thesis we  can  allege  as  an  accessory  reason  the 
provenance  of  the  statue,  which  was  at  Naples  in 
the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Balzo. 

In  the  glass  cases  which  contain  small  objects, 
there  are  several  precious  pieces  to  be  studied, — 
the  silver-gilt  reliquary  from  the  church  of  Jau- 
court  (Aube),  the  enamelled  binding  given  by  M. 
Doistau  with  a  rich  series  of  small  ivories  and 
bronzes,  and  the  copper  ewer  from  the  Chabri^re- 
Arl^s  collection. 

The  section  of  Oriental  art  opens  with  a  silk 
carpet,  the  gift  of  M.  Peytel,  with  a  design  of 
animals  and  foliage  on  a  red  ground,  which  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Persian  art  of  the  i6th 
century. 

Thirtv-two  Persian  miniatures  from  the 
Georges  Marteau  collection  illustrate  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  charming  art  from  the  14th  to  the  i8th 
century. 

Ceramics  from  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  Turkestan  cover  a  still  more  extended  period, 
the  oldest  pieces  going  back  to  the  loth  or  nth 
century.  The  art  of  China  and  Japan  is  repre- 
sented bv  faience  of  the  T'ang  period  and  a 
Japanese  four-panelled  screen  harmoniously 
decorated  in  gouache  flowers  on  a  silver  ground. 


GALLERY"    PICTURE    BY    CORNELIUS    DE    BAELLIEUR 


BY   F.   M.   KELLY 

HE  accompanying  painting  [Pi.atf. 
a],  acquired  by  Messrs.  Brom- 
iiead  &  Cutts  early  in  iqig  from  the 
sale  of  Col.  Sir  Theodore  Brinck- 
man's  pictures,  has  two  distinct 
claims  upon  the  interest  of  students  of  the  history 
of  Art.  First,  it  bears  the  signature  of  a  painter 
who  has  seemingly  left  but  few  of  his  works  to 


bear  witness  to  his  worth  ;  in  the  second  place 
it  brusquely  reopens  a  controversy  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  settled  by  Dr.  W.  Martin 
as  far  back  as  1909  (A  Picture  by  Hans  Jordaens 
in  the  National  Gallery,  Burlington  Magazine, 
No.  70,  V'ol.xiv,  Jan.,  igoc),  pp.  236-27,9).  The 
National  Gallery  canvas  then  in  question  has 
since  been  officiallv  labelled  as  the  work  of  Hans 
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Jordaens  (the  Younger),  but  whether  the  re- 
labelHng  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Martin's  dis- 
coveries I  am  ignorant.  At  any  rate  a  compari- 
son of  Messrs.  Bromhead  &  Cutts'  signed  and 
admirably  preserved  de  Baellieur  with  the 
Jordaens  in  the  Hofmuseum  at  Vienna  will  at  a 
glance  reveal  a  much  closer  resemblance  between 
the  two,  than  between  either  of  them  and  the 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  as  will  presently 
be  apparent. 

Cornells  de  Baellieur,  1607 — 167 1,  was  born 
and  died  in  Antwerp.  He  seems  in  his  own 
time  to  have  been  successful  and  esteemed,  being 
in  due  course  elected  doyen  of  the  Painters' 
Guild.  His  father  was  an  art-dealer,  and  we 
read  of  the  artist  being  called  in  as  an  expert  to 
testify  to  the  authenticity  of  certain  works  by 
van  Dyck ;  whether  the  two  facts  have  any  direct 
bearing  on  one  another  I  cannot  say.  On  his 
tombstone  in  the  church  of  S.  Jacques  he  is 
called  "den  eersamen  ".  He  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  have  excelled  in  grisaille,  but  while 
none  of  the  extant  works  attributed  to  him  are  in 
this  medium,  it  should  be  noted  that  his  son 
Cornells  H  (1642-1687)  is  also  described  as 
specialising  in  grisaille.  Perhaps  confusion  has 
arisen  between  father  and  son,  the  former  of 
whom  is  alone  mentioned  by  most  authorities, 
and  alone  can  be  in  question  here. 

The  only  other  paintings  by  this  artist  which 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  are  : 

Brunswick  :  Christ  and  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  on  copper. 

Brussels  :  The  adoration  of  the  Magi.  This 
picture,  described  in  the  1879  catalogue,  is  miss- 
ing from  Wauters'  edition  of  igo6,  whence 
Thieme  surmises  it  has  been  removed  to  the 
depot. 

Louvre  :  Interior  of  a  picture  gallery.  [Plate 
b].  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a  com- 
panion-piece to  the  Brinckman  picture,  which  it 
matches  in  size. 

Dijon  :  Another  Picture  Gallery  of  less  pre- 
tentious character. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining particulars  of  the  original  provenance  of 
the  Brinckmann  painting,  while  of  the  Louvre 
Interior  I  could  only  find  out  that  it  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Louvre  in  1864  by  a  M.  Cart 
Balthasar. 

B^n^zit  notes  that  an  Interieur  flamand  by 
Baellieur  was  sold  in  Paris  on  May  27th,  IQ05, 
for  400  fr. 

What  will  have  more  interest,  no  doubt,  for 
readers  of  the  Burlington  Magazine  is  the 
remarkable  resemblance — or  rather  in  numerous 
details  the  identity — between  our  Baellieur  and 
the  painting  by  Hans  Jordaens  HI  at  V^ienna 
already  referred  to.  If  the  Jordaens  has  a 
marked  general  resemblance  to  the  Interior  of  an 


Art  Gallery  in  the  National  Gallery,  its  simi- 
larity to  de  Baellieur's  picture  is  far  more 
circumstantial.  But  for  the  signature  on  the 
latter — C.  de  Baellieur,  fecit — and  the  pedigree 
attaching  to  the  former,  one  would  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  these  two  works  proceeded  from  the 
same  brush.  Dr.  Martin  has  already  pointed 
out  that  the  Vienna  painting  is  signed  on  the 
back  with  the  name  of  Jordaens  (c.  1595 — 
1643/4)  and  was  in  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
helm's  collection  as  early  as  1659  at  least.  It 
mav  further  be  noted  that  it  figures  as  a  work  of 
H.  Jordaens  in  Prenner  &  Stampart's  Prodromus 
of  1735  (cf.  Dr.  H.  Zimmermann's  article  on  this 
engraved  series  in  Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthist. 
Summl.  des  a.  h.  Kaiserhauses,  vol.  VII, 
Vienna,  1888),  if  not  in  the  Theatrum  Artis  Pic- 
toricB,  1728 — '33,  by  the  same  and  other  en- 
gravers. 

In  one  respect  the  mise  en  scene  in  the  de  Bael- 
lieur is  liker  the  National  Gallery  work  than  is 
the  Jordaens  :  I  refer  to  the  external  portico  sur- 
mounted by  a  balcony  seen  through  the  window 
on  the  left.  For  the  rest,  it  exhibits  every  point 
of  likeness  that  exists  between  these  two  with 
the  addition  of  numerous  details  in  common  with 
the  latter  of  them  only;  viz. — (i)  A  number  of 
identical  paintings  are  on  view  in  both  of  the 
galleries  depicted,  and  in  most  cases  they  occupy 
the  same  position  on  the  walls;  e.g.  (exclusive  of 
landscapes  and  fruit-pieces),  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Roman  daughter,  Salome  receiving 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  storm-tossed  ship, 
the  death  of  Lucretia,  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife.  (2)  The  same  table  on  the  left  bearing 
practically  the  same  articles  similarly  distributed 
(the  open  book,  globe,  shells,  bottles  and 
statues  are  identical).  (3)  The  principal  figure 
is  seated  in  almost  the  same  pose  facing  a  picture 
on  a  similar  easel,  while  the  composition  of  the 
pictures  with  the  chair  in  the  right  foreground 
is  much  the  same  in  both.  (4)  The  garden  out- 
side with  its  box  hedge  and  p<:)plars,  the  leads  of 
the  window  panes  and  the  design  of  the  inlaid 
wooden  flooring  correspond  entirely. 

.-Xs  concerns  the  .Staffage  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
a  German  term),  both  Jordaens  and  de  Baellieur 
appear  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  kind  of  con- 
ventional make-weight  to  give  life  to  their  com- 
positions;  there  are  no  especial  signs  of  interest 
or  care  in  their  treatment  of  the  figures.  In  the 
National  Gallery  picture,  on  the  contrary,  the 
actors  are  to  the  full  as  important  as  all  the  rest 
put  together;  they  are  painted  with  the  micro- 
scopic finish  of  a  miniature.  The  result  is  a 
certain  lack  of  harmony  rather  suggesting  the 
presence  of  a  second  brush.  Despite  this 
blemish,  if  a  serious  blemish  it  be,  the  whole  is 
altogether  a  very  much  finer  work  than  either  of 
its  competitors. 
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Plate  I.   T-ang  vase  in  the  George  Kiimorlopoulos  collection, 
witli  cover  id"  high 


It  seems  to  me  in  consequence  that  the  author- 
ship of  the  National  Gallery  Interior  must  again 
become  an  open  question.  Possibly  the  date  of 
composition  as  revealed  by  the  dress,  etc.,  of  the 
figures  may  suggest  something.  This  in  the 
case  of  our  three  works  appears  to  me  to  be 
respectively  : 

National  Gallery  picture — c.  1615 — '20,  pos- 
sibly a  trifle  earlier. 

Vienna  Jordaens — c.  1625 — '30. 


The  Brinckman  de  Baellieur — c.  1635 — '40. 

The  Art  Gallery  by  the  last-named  artist  at 
Dijon  would  seem  on  the  same  evidence  about 
the  same  date  (or  possibly  a  few  years  later)  as 
the  National  Gallery  work,  but  to  my  thinking 
has  otherwise  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
it.  Among  the  Burlington  Magazine's  con- 
tributors and  readers  must  be  many  thoroughly 
capable  of  shedding  light  upon  a  problem  con- 
fessedly beyond  my  scant  knowledge. 


THE    EUMORFOPOULOS   COLLECTION— X 
BY    R.    L.    HOBSON 


HE  T'ang  pottery  in  the  Eumorfo- 
poulos  collection  culminates  for  the 
moment  in  the  lovely  covered  jar 
llustrated  in  the  accompanying 
plates.  It  was  necessary  to  qualify 
this  statement  in  point  of  time ;  for  who  knows 
when  even  this  masterpiece  may  be  relegated  to 
the  second  place  ?  The  splendid  series  of  sepul- 
cral  figures  recently  deposited  by  Mr.  Eumor- 
fopoulos  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are 
later  arrivals,  and  they  show  that  the  possibilities 
of  China  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  But  at 
present  our  jar  rules  supreme  ;  and  one  is  tempted 
to  hope  that  it  may  have  a  lengthy  reign.  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  our  faculties  for  admiration  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  expend  them  so  whole- 
heartedly on  this  vase  that  nothing  which  follows 
can  hope  for  fair  treatment  until  fresh  stores  of 
enthusiasm  have  been  accumulated.  To  say  that 
this  is  the  finest  pottery  vase  in  existence  may 
seem  an  irresponsible  statement  savouring  a  little 
of  the  advertisement  pages ;  but  still  one  would 
seriouslv  ask  readers  of  the  Burlington  if  they 
know  of  any  vase  more  satisfying  to  the  eye  in 
colour,  form  or  design.  There  is  a  challenge  in 
this,  which  I  hope  will  be  taken  up ;  for  one  can 
see  that  it  might  lead  to  a  delightful  symposium, 
to  which  champions  of  every  land  and  every 
period  might  bring  their  favourite  pots  to  dispute 
the  claims  of  the  T'ang.  What  a  charming  and 
instructive  contest  would  ensue,  a  novel  kind  of 
beauty  show  in  which  I  am  convinced  our  T'ang 
challenger  would  have  little  to  fear. 

The  coloured  illustration  obviates  a  detailed 
description  of  the  vase  itself,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  simple  processes  by  which  such 
a  splendid  result  was  achieved.  The  body  material 
is  an  ordinary  red  clay.  It  was  built  upon  the 
potter's  wheel  like  the  common  gallipot,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  making  of  this 
vase  the  fingers  which  controlled  the  clay  were 
instinct  with  real  genius.  The  appliances  for 
decoration  are  equally  simple, — a  wash  of  liquid 
white  clay  on  the  red  body,  a  stilus  to  cut  the 
outlines  of  the  design  through  this  slip  covering, 


two  colouring  oxides  to  produce  the  green  and 
yellow  tints,  and  a  faintly  yellowish  lead  glaze 
to  cover  the  whole.  The  whites  are  provided  by 
the  white  slip ;  and  the  orange  red  is  the  result  of 
the  exposed  red  body  showing  through  the 
translucent  lead  glaze.  But  what  inspiration 
there  is  in  the  blending  of  these  simple  colours  I 
What  skill  in  the  firm  movements  of  the  stilus 
tracing  the  lovely  floral  designs !  With  what 
a  perfect  sense  of  fitness  the  ornament  was  de- 
signed and  distributed  over  the  broad  surfaces  of 
the  vase  !  On  the  upper  part  is  a  floral  scroll, 
which  might  almost  be  gothic,  sweeping  in  a 
sequence  of  beautiful  curves  round  the  shoulders. 
The  white  slip  covering  beyond  the  outlines  of 
the  scroll  has  been  cleared  away,  leaving  the 
design  conspicuous  in  its  soft  yellowish  white 
against  the  orange  red  of  the  ground.  Below 
this  a  narrow  band  of  green  borders  the  main 
ornament,  a  gorgeous  frieze  of  oblique  sprays  of 
season  flowers — lotus,  peony,  and  chrysanthe- 
mum— with  white  blooms  and  green  foliage 
against  a  ground  of  deep  T'ang  yellow.  The 
lowest  band  is  purely  formal,  consisting  of  radiat- 
ing leaves,  yellow  with  green  hearts,  in  a  green 
ground  etched  over  with  vertical  lines  suggesting 
wicker  work,  and  a  narrow  border  of  rough  discs. 
A  plain  green  band  completes  the  ornament 
above  the  base  and  on  the  neck ;  and  the  cover  is 
glazed  with  green  over  a  white  slip  dressing.  The 
green  which  covers  a  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  is  less  stable  than  the  other  colours.  It 
has  run  in  the  firing,  straying  in  places  beyond 
its  boundaries ;  and  age  has  dissolved  its  surface 
into  iridescent  flakes.  But  neither  of  these 
apparent  defects  detracts  from  the  charm  of  the 
vase.  On  the  contrary,  the  iridescence  gives  a 
new  and  soft  play  of  colour,  and  the  slight  over- 
flowing of  the  green  saves  the  work  from  meti- 
culous precision. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  previous  article*  to 
a  jar  somewhat  similar  in  style  but  not  in  any 
way  comparable  to  this  masterpiece  in  its  design 
and  execution.     It  showed  the  same  processes  at 

^Biirl.   Mag.,  Jan.,   1920. 
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work  in  feebler  hands.  Here  we  have  the  per- 
fection of  rounded  form  with  its  beautiful  swell- 
ing outline  and  large  restful  proportions,  a 
pleasant  and  comforting  thing  to  look  upon.  The 
base  is  quite  fiat,  as  is  common  with  T'ang 
wares,  and  bare  of  glaze.  The  cover  is  of  the 
same  red  clay  as  the  jar,  with  the  usual  wash  of 
white  slip  to  give  full  play  to  the  lovely  (now 
iridescent)  green  of  the  glaze.  If  the  form  of  the 
vase,  its  design,  technique  and  glaze  colours  were 
not  distinctively  T'ang,  the  cover  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify  an  attribution  as  early.  This 
conical  form  is  found  on  the  funeral  vases  of 
the  Six  Dynasties,  and  recalls  in  a  measure  the 
covers  of  the  hill-jars  and  hill-censers  of  the  Han 
period.  It  is  in  fact  essentially  an  early  shape. 
But  in  face  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  this  vase 
antiquarian  considerations  may  for  once  be 
silent,  although  age  cannot  fairly  be  denied  some 
of  the  credit  for  its  extraordinary  charm.  The 
exquisite  play  of  the  iridescent  lights,  the  soft 
effects  produced  by  surface  wear,  add  accidental 


graces  which  are  not  to  be  ignored.  But  the 
glory  of  the  achievement  belongs  first  and  fore- 
most to  the  T'ang  potter.  For  the  last  ten  years 
it  has  been  dawning  on  us  that  he  was  a  genius. 
Some  hardy  spirits  even  ventured  to  assert  that 
his  period  was  the  best  in  Chinese  ceramic  his- 
tory. And  what  wonder  if  it  was?  The  T'ang 
was  admittedly  the  classic  age  of  the  greater 
Chinese  arts ;  and  the  more  one  sees  of  the  minor 
arts  of  the  period  in  the  rare  examples  of  bronze 
and  jade  which  are  now  arriving  in  Europe, 
the  more  one  realises  that  the  obvious  did  happen 
and  that  the  minor  arts  of  the  T'ang  period  stood 
on  the  same  high  level  as  the  major  ones.  If  we 
failed  before  to  grasp  this  fact  in  relation  to 
pottery,  it  was  only  because  our  knowledge 
lagged  behind.  The  revelation  first  dawned 
with  the  coming  of  the  tomb  finds,  and  it  is  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos'  jar,  which  not  only 
lifts  T'ang  pottery  into  the  highest  place  in 
Chinese  ceramics,  but  raises  pottery  itself  for  one 
moment  above  the  level  of  a  minor  art. 


CZECH    EMBROIDERY 

BY    GEORGES    SAVILLE    SELIGMAN   (Member    of   the   Societe   de 

Costume) 


JOINT  BOUCLE  embroidery  is  com- 
mon to  all  countries.  Indeed  we  may 
say  that  there  are  no  embroidery 
/stitches  peculiar  to  any  one  country, 
las  the  art  of  embroidery  was  so  wide- 
spread in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  that 
its  technical  processes  were  known  and  practised 
everywhere.  We  can  only  discover  preferences 
among  different  nations,  and  the  stitch  in  ques- 
tion was  chiefly  employed  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Bohemia,  in  the  creation  of  really  marvellous 
works.  Point  bouclS  was  generally  used  in  the 
finer  embroideries,  which  admitted  of  no  medio- 
crity in  conception  and  execution.  It  does  not 
date  from  earlier  than  the  15th  century,  and  it  is 
from  Spain  that  examples  of  this  period  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  greatest  number.  A 
superb  .specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lyons 
Museum, — a  cope  which  was  presented  by  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic  in  1492  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada,  to  commemorate  the  taking  of  this  town 
from  the  Moors.  This  masterpiece  is  almost 
entirely  executed  in  point  boucU  in  gold  and 
silver  thread,  and  shows  a  highly  developed 
technique.  In  Italy  point  boucU  appeared  at  a 
later  date,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  the  beautiful  em- 
broideries produced  by  the  artists  of  these  two 
countries.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  rather  to 
draw  attention  to  the  needlework  of  Bohemia, 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been  confounded 


with  analogous  German  work,  but  which  has 
different  characteristics.  This  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  German  race  is  quite 
separate  from  that  of  the  Slavs,  to  which  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  belong,  and  recent  conquest 
and  political  union  cannot  lead  to  a  fusion 
between  two  races  of  opposed  mentality.  It  is 
therefore  mainly  through  lack  of  attention  that 
the  existence  of  purely  Czech  embroidery  has  up 
to  the  present  remained  unrecognised.  This  in- 
justice is  certainly  very  largely  due  to  the  state  of 
political  unrest  from  which  Bohemia  suffered 
just  at  the  time  when  the  decorative  arts  should 
have  flourished  there  as  they  did  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  A  people  of  Slavs  under  Teuton  domina- 
tion, they  never  ceased  to  strive  for  independ- 
ence. Like  all  the  Slavs  they  practised  em- 
broidery, and  the  perfection  of  the  more  recent 
specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us  show  that 
an  excellent  tradition  was  perpetuated  from  age 
to  age,  till  it  was  eventually  swept  away  in  a 
succession  of  religious  and  political  .struggles. 
After  a  long  period  of  anarchy  Wenceslas  IV 
(1,378-1419)  made  Bohemia  into  a  powerful  state. 
Under  his  reign  the  incidents  took  place  which 
are  related  in  the  legend  of  S.  John  Nepomucene. 
The  latter  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  en- 
dured heroirallv,  and  thrown  into  the  Moldau,  a 
river  which  runs  through  Prague,  for  having 
refused  to  reveal  to  the  King  the  confession  of 
Queen  Jeanne,  suspected  of  infidelity.     He  was 
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Plate  II.     'I'ang-  vase   in   ihe  (leorge   Kumorlopoulos  mllec 
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.[--  I'asliirai  scene,   panel    in  putut    iunicle   t-ni  broidery 


B — The  martyrdom   of    S.  John   Xepomucciu 
boucle  embroiderv 


;(>.        I'anel    in    point 


Czech  embroider 


canonised  bv  Benoit  XIII  and  was  adopted  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia.  After  the  close  of 
this  reign  a  series  of  fresh  disorders  started  with 
the  heresv  of  John  Hiiss,  a  vast  national  move- 
ment began,  and  ended  in  blood  at  the  battle  of 
Boemischbrod  (1434)  which  marks  the  fall  of  the 
Hussites.  In  the  interval  the  country  had  been 
ravaged  from  top  to  bottom,  and  anarchy  was 
not  yet  to  cease.  Bohemia  was  soon  afterwards 
united  by  marriage  to  Austria  and  there  followed 
new  troubles  and  insurrections,  which  terminated 
unhappily  for  the  Czechs  at  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  (1620).  Bohemia  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  nation,  and  books,  manuscripts,  and 
religious  works  of  art  were  burnt  as  being  tainted 
with  heresy.  After  that  time  the  Czechs  took 
refuge  in  literature  as  an  expression  of  their 
national  life,  and  in  this  direction  only  they 
showed  originality  and  vitality. 

In  art,  properly  speaking,  and  notably  in 
architecture,  German  influence  was  dominant 
during  the  14th  century.  A  tendency  towards 
a  national  style,  now  known  as  the  Vladislas, 
was  manifest  in  the  15th  century,  but  in  the  i6th 
Bohemia  had  fallen  into  dependence  on  the 
Italian  renaissance  and  in  the  17th  on  the  baroque 
or  the  Jesuit  style.  In  the  middle  of  all  these 
vicissitudes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  what  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Czechs,  and  historians  and 
art  critics  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  class 
their  productions  with  those  of  the  Southern 
Germans.  In  the  perfection  of  their  form  and 
finish  these  productions  do  indeed  recall  those  of 
the  old  Bavarian  school,  but  a  closer  examination 
of  costumes,  architecture,  and  inscriptions, 
reveals  a  delicacy  and  lightness  that  is  not  at  all 
German,  and  demonstrates  conclusively  that  we 
are  here  in  the  presence  of  an  art  that  is  oriental, 
or,  in  the  following  instances,  distinctively  Czech 
in  character.  Thus  in  the  example  here  repro- 
duced [Plate  b]  the  costumes  are  not  German  or 
even  European,  speaking  in  terms  of  art,  since 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  artistic  products  of 
Russia  and  of  the  Slav  peoples  of  the  Balkans 
are    considered    to    be    derived    from    Oriental 


sources.  The  costumes  are  distinctively  Czech ; 
the  scene  represents  the  martyrdom  of  St.  John 
Nepomucene.  To  what  date  are  we  to  ascribe 
this  picture  ?  To  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  time  when  the  saint  was 
canonised  by  Benoit  XIII,  who  was  Pope  from 
1724  to  1730. 

Pi,ATE  A  represents  a  pastoral  scene.  The 
architecture  of  the  church  has  absolutely  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  Western  churches.  The 
whole  composition  of  this  picture,  as  well  as  the 
details,  indicates  an  art  with  Oriental  affinities, 
which  is  undoubtedly  Czech.  The  artist  desired 
to  embroider  a  French  inscription,  and  this 
would  not  have  been  an  innovation,  since  in  the 
i8th  century,  in  nearly  every  European  country 
if  was  a  fashion  to  adorn  certain  works  of  art 
with  inscriptions  in  French.  In  the  present 
instance  the  artist  had  only  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  the  first 
inscriptions  run  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  INOCENCE  NE  CRAINODPIN  TI  FOULOS. 

(2)  JE  NE  FERRIRIENINOT  ENRDEMAT. 

The  beginning  of  each  of  these  two  phrases  has 
some  sense,  then,  when  the  artist  did  not  know 
what  to  write  next,  they  tail  off  into  unintelligible 
letters.  The  displacement  of  a  letter  is  a  com- 
mon error,  and  the  first  inscription  should  there- 
fore be  read  :  "  Innocence  ne  craind  point  "  ;  the 
second  "  Je  ne  ferai  rien". 

In  the  third  example  [Plate  c]  the  lady  and 
the  flowers  are  in  point  boucM,  and  the  back- 
ground is  of  gold  thread  ornamented  with  work 
in  relief.  The  reader  can  see  for  himself  that  the 
costume  and  the  turban  are  distinctly  Oriental 
in  style.  I  have  also  seen  a  chasuble  in  petit 
point  which  was  likewise  entirely  Czech  in 
character.  On  the  one  side  S.  Jean  Nepo- 
mucene was  represented  refusing  to  reveal  the 
Queen's  confession  to  the  King, — on  the  other 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Moldau.  I  could  cite 
many  other  examples,  but  I  believe  that  those  I 
have  already  described  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  subject  of  Czech  embroidery  is  entitled 
to  a  special  chapter  in  the  history  of  art. 


GALLOW-STUDIES    BY   PISANELLO 
BY    G.    F.    HILL 


N  1894  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  illus- 
trated and  described'  a  sheet  of  draw- 
ings (pen  and  ink  over  black  chalk)  in 
the  British  Museum,^  containing  six 
studies  of  corpses  hanging  by  their 
necks,    and  two  other  studies,    a  three-quarter- 

1  Berlin  Jahrbuch,  xv  (1894),  pp.  JSgf.  (reversed  in  the  plate). 

2  British  Museum,  1895-9-15-441.  From  the  Lagoy  and 
Malcolm  Collections.  Mentioned  since  in  my  PisancUo  (p.  94) 
and  by  K.  Z.  von  Manteuffel,  Die  GemUlde  u.  Zeichnungen  des 
Antonio  Pisano  aus   Verona  (Halle  a.S.,  1909),  p.  130. 


length  to  left  of  a  woman  wearing  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  and  the  bust  of  a  boy  facing  [Pl.\te]  . 
Two  of  the  hanging  figures,  as  Mr.  Dodgson 
remarked,  are  reproduced  in  the  detail  of 
the  gallows  in  the  background  of  Pisanello's 
fresco  of  S.  George  in  S.  Anastasia,  Verona. 
These  are  the  corpses  in  the  top  row,  first  and 
third,  counting  from  the  right.  The  second  and 
fourth  figures  are  the  same  as  the  first  and  third 
respectively  from  different  points  of  view.     The 
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fifth  and  sixth  figures  are  two  views  of  a  third 
corpse.  Unlike  the  others,  which  look  compara- 
tively fresh,  this,  when  the  artist  drew  it,  must 
have  been  hanging  for  some  time;  and  there  are 
few  drawings  by  an  Old  Master  more  gruesome 
than  this  faithful  study,  with  its  gaping  mouth, 
corruption  dribbling  from  its  eyes,  and  beard  of 
some  days'  growth.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Pisanello — for  no  one  has  ever  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  his  authorship  of  these  studies — 
that,  while  he  noted  everything,  he  did  not  make 
use  of  the  merely  shocking  detail. 

In  the  recent  sale  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe's  drawings'*  there  appeared,  and  was  sold 
under  the  name  of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  another 
pen  study  of  hanging  corpses.  The  sheet  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Henry  Oppenheimer,  and  was 
reproduced  in  the  March  number  of  the  Bur- 
lington (p.  152).  On  it  we  have  the  same  two 
figures  which  were  used  for  the  fresco.  In 
addition  there  are  studies  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  same  two  corpses.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  poses  of  the  legs  in  these  subsidiary  studies 
are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  complete  corpses 
above  them,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  clothing 
of  the  legs  is  different.  This  difference,  in  the 
case  of  the  pair  of  legs  on  the  left,  could  have 
been  produced  by  drawing  up  the  hose  which 
has  slipped  down  in  the  figure  immediately 
above  it;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  appear- 
ance of  the  legs  on  the  right  could  have  been 
produced  by  any  obvious  rearrangement  of  the 
hose  on  the  figure  above  them.  I  there- 
fore hesitate  to  suggest  that  Pisanello  ex- 
perimented on  the  actual  corpses,  and  prefer 
to  think  that  he  was  merely  developing  the  pose 
out  of  his  head.  But  the  interesting  point  is 
that,  in  the  fresco,  while  the  left-hand  figure 
(with  the  right  hose  slipped  down)  is  copied 
exactly,  for  the  right-hand  figure  the  modified 
treatment  of  the  hose,  as  shown  in  the  study  of 
the  pair  of  legs  below,  is  adopted.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  as  further  evidence  of  the  close 
relationship  of  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  drawing  to 
the  fresco,  that  in  it  the  two  corpses  hang  in  the 
same  relative  position,  whereas  the  corpse  which 
is  on  the  right  in  the  Museum  drawing  is  on  the 
left  in  the  fresco.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  drawing 
that  was  in  Pisanello's  hand  when  he  designed 
the  fresco.  That  does  not,  of  course,  involve 
any  inferiority  in  the  Mu.seum  drawing.  I  must 
leave  it  to  better  judges  of  such  things  than 
myself  to  decide  whether  the  new  drawing  has 
any  claim  to  priority  in  this  respect,  only  giving 
it  as  a  personal  opinion  that  nothing  in  the  new- 
drawing  is  so  powerful  as  the  studies  of  the  third 
corpse  in  the  old  one.     The  four  figures  in  the 

'  Sotheby's,  25  Mar.,   1920,   lot  15. 


upper  row  are  treated  more  summarily,  but  that 
is  merely  because  of  their  smaller  scale.  I 
believe  both  sheets  are  from  the  hand  of  Pisan- 
ello himself. 

Mr.  Oppenheimer's  drawing  is  on  paper  with 
the  watermark  of  a  crown  (with  spikes  alternately 
capped  by  balls)  surmounted  by  an  imperial  orb. 
This  mark  is  not  given  by  Briquet.  A  crown 
of  a  different  kind  (closely  resembling  Briquet's 
4730,  as  M.  Jean  Guiffrey  kindly  informs  me)  is 
the  only  other  crown  watermark  of  which  1  have 
record  on  paper  used  by  Pisanello ;  but  a  proper 
study  of  his  watermarks  has  never  been  made. 
The  British  Museum  drawing  has  been  backed, 
and  is  in  too  rotten  condition  for  the  backing  to 
be  taken  off ;  its  watermark,  if  any,  cannot  there- 
fore be  ascertained. 

No.  15  is  not  the  only  drawing  from  the  Lans- 
downe  Collection  which  has  a  connection  with 
Pisanello.  No.  41,  catalogued  as  Simone  Mar- 
tini, in  accordance  with  the  old  inscription 
"Simone  Sanese  ",  belongs  to  a  large  group  of 
drawings  of  which  the  greater  number  are  to  be 
found  in  the  V'allardi  Codex  of  the  Louvre.  Mr. 
Popham  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  head  of  a 
youth,  wearing  a  cap,  and  holding  a  cut,  leafless 
branch,  which  is  on  the  verso  of  this  drawing, 
is  reproduced  in  reverse,  in  a  much  coarser  tech- 
nique, in  the  Vallardi  Codex.''  The  Lansdowne 
drawing,  which  was  also  acquired  by  Mr. 
Oppenheimer,  is,  like  that  in  the  Louvre,  on  san- 
guined paper,  in  pen  and  ink,  heightened  with 
white;  but  it  is  incomparably  the  better  of  the 
two.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  general 
lines  of  the  Louvre  drawing  were  obtained  by 
transfer  from  the  other,  and  then  worked  over ; 
there  are  many  differences  of  detail.  Manteuft'el 
describes  the  Louvre  drawing  as  the  work  of  a 
Paduan  or  Ferrarese  of  the  end  of  the  15th  or 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  On  the  Louvre 
drawing  there  is,  besides  the  head,  an  excellent 
study  of  a  sleeping  cat,  in  Pis<'inello*s  manner, 
and  probably  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  his.''  Simi- 
larly, on  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  drawing  is  a  stud) 
of  a  man's  leg  in  a  stirrup,  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  head.  On  the  recto  are  two  studies  : 
an  outline  of  a  face,  resembling  that  on  the  verso, 
and  a  standing  female  figure,  probably  the 
Virgin  of  an  Ayinunciation.  This  latter  figure 
is  by  the  same  hand  as  a  number  of  other  studies 
in  the  \'allardi  Codex,  notably  the  copy'  of  a 
study  for  the  \'irgin  and  Child  in  the  National 
Gallery  S.  Anthony  and  S.  George.  Mr. 
Oppenheimer's    drawing    thus    evidently    falls 


*  F.  252,  2508  verso;  No.  03  in  thp  published  reproduction  ; 
phot.   Giraudon   125  ;   ManteuffeJ  p.    161-2. 

'  In  all  three  pairs  of  studies  I  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  pair  was  drawn  before  the  other. 

"  Vallardi  2623  ;  Reproduction,  No.  73  ;  Hill,  Pisanello,  PI. 
44- 
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within  the  circle  of  Pisanello's  pupils.  A  more 
definite  attribution  seems  hardly  possible  at  pre- 
sent. Manteuffers  date  for  the  Louvre  copy 
seems  too  late  by  a  generation,  but  if  we  follow 
up  his  suggestion  of  a  Paduan  or  Ferrarese 
origin,  we  are  reminded  that  Pisanello's  pupil 


Bono  of  Ferrara  worked  with  other  Squarcion- 
esques  in  the  Eremitani  at  Padua.  Probably  it 
is  in  this  direction  that  the  author  of  the  drawing 
is  to  be  sought.  Simone  Martini  is  even  more 
wide  of  the  mark  in  this  case  than  Andrea  del 
Castagno  in  the  other. 


A  MONTHLY    CHRONICLE 

Early  English  Pottery  at  the  Dal- 
MENY  Galleries. — Many  students  and  col- 
lectors of  the  work  of  the  potters  of  Staffordshire 
will  agree  that  the  most  attractive  stages  of  the 
craft  are  those  which  preceded  the  period  of 
industrial  development  and  fine  technical  accom- 
plishment under  Josiah  Wedgwood.  The  capa- 
bilities as  well  as  the  limitations  of  his  prede- 
cessors may  be  judged  from  the  fine  and  varied 
exhibition  on  view  at  the  Dalmeny  Galleries. 
The  series  begins  with  some  good  examples  of 
slip-decorated  ware,  including  three  signed 
dishes  by  the  Tofts,  and  a  fourth,  of  exceptional 
size,  decorated  with  a  somewhat  crude  rendering 
of  the  Royal  Arms  of  the  Stuarts,  which  bears 
the  name  "thomas  taft",  presumably  a  variant 
of  the  more  usual  form.  There  is  a  large  variety 
of  figures  and  other  pieces  of  the  early  i8th 
century  red-bodied  wares,  those  of  Astburv  and 
Whieldon,  and  the  agate,  combed  and  tortoise- 
shell  wares. 

The  white  salt-glazed  stoneware,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  distinctive  as  it  is  certainlv,  at  its 
best,  the  most  agreeable  of  the  old  Staffordshire 
wares,  is  strongly  represented.  In  this  class  the 
most  popular  pieces  are  probably  those  gailv 
painted  in  overglaze  enamels;  as  rarities  may  be 
mentioned  an  imitation  of  a  Chinese  ginger-jar 
with  pink  ground,  a  teapot  with  decoration  on  a 
black  ground,  another  in  which  the  ground  pat- 
tern, predominantly  of  a  rich  blue,  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Venetian  millefiori  glass,  and 
a  punch-pot,  with  famille  rose  figure-subject,  of 
which  the  sturdy  crabstock  handle  and  spout 
speak  for  the  sound  craftsmanship  of  its  maker. 
To  many,  however,  this  enamel  painting  will  not 
appeal  so  much  as  the  honest  potting  of  the 
earlier  pieces,  which  depend  for  their  decoration 
on  good  throwing  and  clever  use  of  the  graving 
tool.  There  are  first-rate  specimens  in  the  exhi- 
bition, such  as  a  shapely  jug  dated  1730  (from 
the  Earle  Collection)  and  a  tov  flask  with  the 
early  date  1727  scratched  into' it  and  filled  in 
with  brown  clay.  Other  remarkable  pieces  of 
the  same  class  are  an  owl  jug,  and  a  mu.stard-pot 
in  the  shape  of  a  bear,  in  both  of  which  the  efTect 
of  the  white  body  has  been  helped  bv  the  ad- 
dition of  small  spots  of  brown  slip.  In  works 
such  as  these  the  homely  skill  of  the  old  Stafford- 
shire craftsmen  is  seen  at  its  best.  R. 


Basil  Dighton  —  Old  English  Colour 
Prints. — It  is  some  time  since  such  an  extensive 
and  well  selected  collection  of  colour  engravings 
has  been  seen  in  London.  Most  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury English  painters  are  represented  by  fine 
states  from  plates  by  the  best  engravers  of  their 
time.  The  collection  is  especially  strong  in 
reproductions  of  Morland.  Admirable  examples 
are  the  four  prints  by  Keating  from  Children 
flaying  at  Soldiers,  A  Party  Angling,  The 
Angler's  Repast,  and  Children  Njitting.  John 
Raphael  Smith  is  well  represented,  both  as 
engraver  and  painter.  There  is  a  good  example 
of  the  rare  print  by  W.  Ward  from  his  painting 
Retirement.  There  is  a  good  set  of  twelve  of 
The  Cries  of  London,  the  New  Mackerel  being 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  impression.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  LMdy  Smyth,  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  is  also  notable.  A  pen  and  water 
colour  drawing  by  Rowlandson  is  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  most  of  the  other  work  exhibited. 

Modern  French  Paintings  and  Drawings  at 
the  Independent  Gallery. — One  or  two  minor 
attempts  to  present  modern  French  pictures  to 
the  London  public  have  unfortunately  raised 
.some  prejudice  bv  exhibiting,  without  selection 
or  arrangement,  the  least  admirable  examples  of 
good  painters'  work.  Abortive  and  freakish  ex- 
periments, too,  by  second-rate  men,  have  been 
too  lightly  placed  side  by  side  with  a  few  really 
good  things.  The  Independent  Gallery  will  not 
revive  this  prejudice.  Here  the  choice  has  been 
more  careful,  and  the  artistic  snob,  who  has 
perhaps  some  use  as  a  medium  for  propaganda, 
may  come  without  fear  of  inadvertently  admiring 
the  wrong  thing.  Anyone  with  genuine  enthusi- 
asm and  discrimination  will  take  pleasure  in  pic- 
tures of  the  kind  (comprising  one  or  two  broad 
groups)  which  this  new  gallery  has  brought 
together.  In  each  case  the  artist's  intention  has 
been  realised,  if  not  always  completely,  at  least 
in  an  adequately  recognisable  fashion,  and  only 
good  artists  are  represented.  M.  de  Segonzac's 
Still  Life  [Plate  II,  d]  is  the  best  expression 
known  to  me  of  his  talent  as  a  draughtsman  and 
a  creator  of  form,  and  its  colour  is  distinguished. 
There  are  fine  examples  of  MM.  Marchand 
and  Friesz,  two  charming  slight  paintings  of 
Matisse's,  some  tranquil  land.scapes  by  M.  Luce, 
and  a  painting  by  M.  Rouault,  who  is  not  too 
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well  known  in  England.  The  last  artist  is  a 
singular  instance  of  a  modern  transmutation  of 
the  Gustave  Moreau  tradition,  with  the  romantic 
note  persisting  in  spite  of  pronounced  external 
differences.  M.  Derain — "  le  plus  grand  des 
peintres  franfais  vivants",  as  M.  Lhote  calls 
him — is  also  not  very  fully  appreciated  in 
England,  being  better  known  as  the  designer  of 
a  ballet  than  for  the  qualities  which  may  be 
studied  in  the  portrait  by  him  here.  [Plate 
I,  a]  .  Other  names  in  the  catalogue  of 
paintings  include  MM.  Lhote,  Lotiron,  Luc 
Albert  Moreau,  Bonnard,  Lebasque,  Valtat, 
Jean  Frelaut  (an  interesting  lesser  artist),  Bis- 
choff,  Boussingault,  and  Vlaminck  (whose  land- 
scapes begin  to  have  a  suspicion  of  formula). 
The  section  of  drawings  and  lithographs  is  partly 
retrospective,  the  ground  covered  extending  from 
Ingres  and  Daumier  to  Rodin,  Puvis,  Lautrec 
(who  is  very  well  represented),  Maillol,  Segon- 
zac,  and  most  of  the  artists  whose  paintings  are 
exhibited.  The  large  monochrome  drawing  by 
Daumier  is  exceptional  in  some  ways,  though 
scarcely  such  a  masterpiece  as  either  of  the  two 
splendid  drawings  in  Sir  ?vlichael  Sadler's  col- 
lection. The  large  masses  of  this  composition 
are  flung  apart  with  the  impetuous  violence  of 
Delacroix.  M.  Bonnard's  drawing  is  more 
characteristic  of  his  special  quality  than  are  his 
two  paintings  [Plate  I,  b]  .  M.  Raoul  Dufy 
has  made  intelligent  use  of  Van  Gogh  and 
Matisse,  without  losing  his  personality,  in  his 
efforts  towards  the  use  of  line  as  a  complete 
means  of  expression. 

Leicester  Galleries.  Memorial  Exhibition 
OF  THE  Works  of  Camille  Pissarro. — The 
group  of  painters  which  includes  Monet  and 
Pissarro  has  generally  been  styled  impressionist, 
though  on  historical  and  technical  grounds  the 
term  applies  more  properly  to  Manet  and  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  probably  too  late  to  hope  for  a 
change  in  nomenclature  ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
expressive  description  is  "  Luminarist  ",  which 
was  suggested  by  Camille  Pissarro  himself.  He 
and  his  companions  were  above  everything 
painters  of  light.  In  this,  they  marked  a  re- 
action again.st  the  conventional  and  academic 
romanticism  of  their  day ;  but  unlike  Cezanne, 
who  concentrated  on  the  rhythmic  expression  of 
form,  they  aspired  to  a  closer  and  more  exact 
imitation  of  nature,  seeking  to  represent  objects 
by  reproducing  in  all  its  variations  the  play  of 
light  around  them.  For  this  purpose,  under  the 
influonce  of  the  researches  of  Young  and  Helm- 
holtz,  and  the  writings  of  Chevreul,  they  de- 
veloped the  familiar  technique  of  painting  by 
juxtaposed  touches  of  pure  colour  from  a  palette 
limited  to  the  seven  colours  of  the  spectrum.  But 
though  the    interest  of    their   pictures    is    more 


scientific  than  aesthetic,  painting  owes  much  to 
ihem.  They  have  definitely  increased  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  a  painter;  and 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  paved  the 
way  to  the  understanding  of  modern  expres- 
sionist art,  by  accustoming  the  public  to  appar- 
ently arbitrary  and  extravagant  methods  of  re- 
presenting nature.  Thus  on  these  grounds  alone 
Camille  Pissarro  will  always  occupy  a  honoured 
place  in  the  history  of  painting.  The  present 
exhibition,  indeed,  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  his  and  similar  work  could  ever  have 
called  forth  so  much  hostility  and  execration. 
To-day,  his  pictures  look  almost  commonplace 
in  their  sobriety.  Less  logical  in  the  application 
of  his  theories  than  Monet,  who  has  been  content 
to  paint  the  same  subject  over  and  over  again 
under  different  conditions  of  lighting,  the  charm 
of  his  work  is  due  more  directly  to  its  subject 
and  to  the  associations  it  arouses.  The  distinc- 
tive note  of  all  his  pictures  is  the  evident  pleasure 
which  went  to  the  making  of  them.  They  ex- 
press the  love  of  the  ordinary  man  for  the  things 
he  knows  intimately,  which  in  Pissarro's  case 
were  the  country  and  peasants  of  Northern 
France.  Very  little  of  Pissarro's  early  work  sur- 
vives, but  the  present  exhibition  illustrates  ad- 
mirably almost  every  phase  of  his  work  since 
1870.  He  adopted  comparatively  early  the  lumin- 
arist technique,  and  his  later  work  only  shows 
increased  technical  mastery,  without  change  in 
outlook  or  conception.  The  Lever  du  Soldi  a 
Rouen  [Plate  II,  c]  shows  Pissarro's  art 
at  its  best.  Painted  mainly  in  harmonious 
warm  greys,  it  is  full  of  atmosphere  and 
light.  The  design  is  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory in  its  spacing;  and  the  touches  of 
bright  blue  on  the  notice  board  in  the 
foreground,  the  red  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the 
green  of  the  water,  give  freshness  and  vivacity. 
But  Pissarro  lacked  the  synthetic  and  creative 
power  which  mark  the  great  artist.  Rather,  he 
was  a  sympathetic  analyst  of  external  appear- 
ance. Dominated  by  his  theories  and  his  tech- 
nique, he  failed  to  express  the  three  dimensional 
quality  of  the  world,  and  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
things.  With  increased  mastery  of  method,  he 
sometimes  lost  the  sense  of  relative  values  which 
is  noticeable  in  earlier  work.  For  example, 
every  part  of  the  Pont  Neuf  painted  in  1903  is 
bathed  in  atmosphere;  but  every  part  is  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the  whole  is  flat 
and  unconvincing.  It  seems  as  though,  in  seek- 
ing to  paint  light,  Pissarro  lost  any  capacity  he 
had  for  expressing  form.  His  drawings  are  for 
the  most  part  weak  and  structureless,  and  in  his 
paintings  the  draughtsmanship  is  often  slipshod. 
The  etchings  and  water  colours  form  a  particu- 
larly interesting  section  of  the  exhibition,  since 
no  .such  representative  collection  has  previously 
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been  on  view.  In  these,  the  artist  attempts  to 
use  technique  similar  to  that  he  employs  in  oil 
painting;  that  is,  he  relies  not  on  line,  but  on  a 
succession  of  broken  tones  or  colours.  The  result 
cannot  be  regarded  as  justifying  the  method. 
True,  a  delicate  suggestion  of  atmosphere  is  con- 
veyed, but  at  the  expense  of  structure  and 
solidity.  But  whatever  its  weakness,  the  sin- 
cere and  joyous  spirit  it  reflects  will  always  give 
the  work  of  Camille  Pissarro  a  certain  value. 

Old  Master  Drawings  at  the  Twenty- 
One  Gallery. — This  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
well  arranged  exhibition  of  thirty-one  drawings, 
chiefly  by  Italian  painters  of  the  late  15th  and 
earlv  sixteenth  centuries,  but  also  including 
examples  bv  Gerard  Dou,  Claude,  Vandyck,  and 
Quentin  Matsys.  Though  there  is  no  work  of 
first-rate  importance  shown,  and  some  of  the 
ascriptions  seem  rather  optimistic,  the  collection 

LETTERS 

A    PORTRAIT    OF    ISABEAU    DE 
BAVIERE 

Sir, — A  question  of  arch£eology  hardly  affects 
the  value  of  M.  Visser's  article  in  the  April 
(1920)  number  of  the  Burlington  Magazine, 
but  since  he  uses  material  which  also  serves  the 
antiquary's  purpose  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  ask  on  what  grounds  he  describes  his  frontis- 
piece as  a  14th  century  portrait  of  Isabeau  de 
Bavi^re?  The  date  is  impossible,  and  in  default 
of  direct  evidence  the  connection  with  Isabeau 
is  extremely  doubtful.  The  portrait  belonging 
to  M.  Stoclet  is  closely  allied  to  another,  also  at 
one  time  called  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  which  is, 
or  was,  in  the  Versailles  Museum,'  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  copy  of  yet  another  in  the 
Louvre.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  this  la.st 
picture,  nor  is  it  mentioned  among  the  French 
primitives  in  recent  catalogues  of  the  Louvre 
which  I  have  referred  to;'  but  it  figures  as  a 
"  portrait  of  a  lady  "  in  Ouicherat's  Histoire  du 
Costume,  the  Queen's  name  being  significantly 
dropped.  Not  one  of  the  three  versions  bears 
any  resemblance  to  the  strongly  characterised 
efifigy  by  Pierre  de  Thury  at  St.  Denis.  They 
resemble,  superficially  at  least,  a  print  first  popu- 
larised by  Montfaucon  and  repeated  endlessly, 
without  much  enquiry,  in  illustrated  books  deal- 
ing with  the  period  of  Charles  VI.  The  original 
of  the  print  is  a  drawing  made  for  de  Gaigni^res, 
from  a  painting  (apparently  not  now  known)  in 
his  own  Cabinet,''  purporting  to  represent  I.sa- 
beau  de  Baviere  in  a  royal  habit,  her  mantle  sup- 


well  illustrates  the  charm  of  a  good  drawing,  and 
how  much  that  charm  is  due  to  direct  treatment 
and  economy  of  method.  The  exhibits  are  for 
the  most  part  either  finished  sketches  or  prelimi- 
nary designs  for  larger  pictures;  but  there  are 
also  some  studies,  notable  among  which  is  an 
academic  but  expressive  Nude  female  jigure  by 
Gerard  Dou.  A  characteristic  of  the  preliminary 
designs  (a  group  of  particular  interest)  is  the 
simple  means  by  which  decorative  effect  is 
gained.  A  pen  drawing  by  Michel  Angelo  is  a 
good  example  of  this,  and  a  Barroccio  Meeting 
of  S.  Elisabeth  and  the  Virgin,  which  resembles 
in  quality  a  Tiepolo.  Less  masterly,  but  very 
delicate,  are  a  Battle  Scene  by  de  Jonge  and  A 
Sea  Port  by  Campagnola. 

A  Correction. — Through  an  unfortunate 
error  the  height  of  the  vase  reproduced  on  Plate 
III  (p.  235)  of  Mr.  Hobson's  article  in  the  May 
number  was  given  as  24  instead  of  27!  inches. 


ported  by  two  attendants  whose  costumes  indi- 
cate that  the  picture  was  done  some  time  after 
her  death.  In  the  same  way  de  Gaignieres' 
other  illustrations  of  her  life  are  drawn  from  a 
Froissart  MS.  of  the  middle  part  of  the  15th 
century.*  Isabeau  de  Baviere  died  in  1435  at 
between  60-70  years  of  age.  Something  excep- 
tional in  her  morals  and  dress  has  aroused  the 
attention  of  chroniclers,  and  around  her  taste  for 
"  gorgiasetes"  a  good  deal  of  legend  has  accu- 
mulated. One  might  have  hoped  that  these 
points  had  been  sufficiently  cleared  up  bv 
Planch^  in  his  Cyclopaedia,  but  one  finds  the  old 
errors  of  Viollet-le-Duc  persisting  in  a  recent 
German  work,'  and  even  Victor  Gay  seems  to 
have  been  misled**  to  the  extent  of  assigning  a 
15th  century  MS.  to  about  i^go.  The  most 
probable  date  of  the  head-dress  and  dccolletage 
in  M.  StCKlet's  panel  is  between  1440- 1450 — con- 
ceivably a  little  earlier,  or  as  late  as  1470.' 
Yours  faithfully, 

Randolph  Schware. 


IE.    Souli^,    Mtisie  de    Versailles.    1850-61. 

2(a)  Le  Miisec   National  du  Louvre,   Lafenfstre  : 

(b)  Notice  des  tableaux  exposes  au  Musie  du  Louvre,  i? 
sBouchot,   Inventaire   des  dessins  Gaignihes,  434,    7077. 


*Bihl.    Nationale  MS.   f.    fr.    2648. 

'Wolfgang   Quincke,    Kostumkunde. 

f^Glossaire,   s.v.    Bombarde. 

'MatPrials  for  the  study  of  this  type  of  costume  and  its 
development  to  the  point  reached  in  the  picture  under  dis- 
cussion will  be  found  in  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  (Brussels) 
MSS.  No.  0244  (Chroniques  de  Hainaut,  1446);  No.  9067 
(Histoirt  d'HeUne,  1448)  ;  No.  9232  (Jean  Mansel,  Flettr  des 
Histoires,  before  1454) ;  No.  8,  Histoire  de  Charles  Martcl. 
14-0-  in  the  MS.  Gerard  de  Roussillon,  Vienna  (from  internal 
evidence  between  1447-50— see  Vienna  Jahrbuch  xn)  ;  m  the 
British  Museum  MSS.  Harley  6431  (which  belonged  to  Isabeau 
de  Baviere);  Add.  18850  (c.  1430):  Ro.V-  L"!  E.  vi.  (c.  1445); 
in  the  tomb  of  Jeanne  de  Montjean  at  Bueil  (before  1456  : 
Vitry.  Documents  de  sculpture  du  nwyen  age  :  Enlart  :  Piton)  ; 
and  in  the  Gaignieres  collection,  Bouchot  3796 — 3801 — 1300 — 
3y,)3_,S,7_-,858— 4001.  The  last  two,  which  date  respec- 
tively  from    1485   and  1503,    are   late  survivals. 


Sir, — On  p.  157  of  my  article  there  is  a  foot- 
note to  the  effect  that  "M.  Stoclet  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  portrait  was  painted  at  the  end 
of  the  14th  century".  This  quotation  of  M. 
Stoclet's  opinion  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
a  description  by  myself.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
Western  art,  and  as  I  mentioned  the  picture  for 
aesthetic  rather  than  antiquarian  reasons,  1 
thought  it  sufficient  to  give,  in  a  modest  note, 
the  opinion  of  the  owner  as  to  the  date  of  the 
work.  On  the  beautiful  frame,  which  is  not 
shown  in  the  reproduction,  the  name  of  Isabeau 
is  painted  in  Gothic  characters.     As  the  frame 


is  mediaeval,  and  as  I  was  not  aiming  at  any 
historical  purpose  and  was  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Schwabe's  references,  it  is  perhaps  comprehen- 
sible that  I  should  have  trusted  in  this  early 
description  of  the  subject  of  the  portrait.  I  am 
indebted,  as  I  am  sure  the  readers  of  the  Bur- 
lington Magazine  will  be,  to  Mr.  Schwabe  for 
his  valuable  rectification. 


The  Hague, 
loth  Mav, 


Yours  faithfully, 

H.  F.  E.  VissER. 

1920. 


AUCTIONS 

Me.  Lair-Dubreuil  will  sell,  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit 
on  2,  3  and  4  June,  the  second  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
late  M.  Beurdcley,  consisting  of  modern  water  colours,  pastels 
and  drawings.  The  collection  will  be  sold  in  382  lots,  and 
includes  work  by  French  artists  "  de   David  A  Forain  ". 

SoTHEBV,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell  on  4  June  some  of 
M.  Claude  Anet's  Persian  and  Indo-Persian  miniatures  and 
manuscripts.  Some  parts  of  his  collection  were  exhibited  in 
the  Ausstellung  von  Meisterwerken  Muhammedanischer  Kunst 
at  Munich  in  1910,  and  at  the  Mus^e  des  Arts  D(5coratifs, 
Paris,  in  1912;  Dr.  Martin  drew  upon  it  for  his  work  on 
The  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India  and 
Turkey,  and  M.  Anet  himself  has  described  some  of  the  pic- 
tures in  articles  contributed  to  the  Burlington  Magazine. 
Among  the  MSS.  is  a  copy  of  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz  [see  Plate  p. 
307],  with  miniatures  which  M.  Anet  attributes  to  Mirak, 
on«  of  the  greatest  colourists  of  the  Bukhara  school  ;  though 
the  Diwan  of  Hafiz  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  Persian  MSS., 
illustrated  copies  are  rare,  probably  because  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  this  book  was  most  commonly  accepted,  and  the 
religious  character  thus  assigned  to  it  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
being  considered  suitable  for  pictorial  treatment.  This  MS. 
(No.  67)  is  a  superb  example  of  the  art  of  the  Persian  calli- 
graphist  and  illuminator,  and  the  miniatures  are  the  work  of 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  Safavid  period.  To  the 
finest  period  of  Timurid  art  belongs  M.  Anet's  MS.  (No.  61)  of 
the  Khamsa  of  Nizami,  which  bears  the  date  1426.  His  MS.  of 
Juwaini's  history  (No.  62)  contains  seven  miniatures  in  the 
archaic  Persian-Mongol  style,  of  which  very  few  examples  have 
survived.  A  series  of  three  miniatures,  illustrating  a  poem  of 
Amir  Khusrau,  by  a  painter  named  Nur-ud-din  Muhammad, 
are  fine  examples  of  the  early  Safavid  period,  and  the  cover 
of  the  manuscript  is  a  rare  example  of  Persian  bcok- 
binding,  bearing  the  name  of  the  binder.  Among  the 
separate  pictures  are  more  than  40  illustrations  from 
one  of  the  most  popular  Bestiaries  in  the  Muhammadan 
world,  Kasvini's  Marvels  of  Creation;  the  manuscripts  from 
which  they  are  taken  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century.  As  similar  collections  of  Oriental  manuscripts  and 
pictures  are  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  near  future, 
it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  offer  a  protest  here  against  the 
lack  of  care  given  to  the  description  of  these  Muhammadan 
works  of  art.  A  firm  with  the  reputation  of  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson  and  Hodge  would  be  ashamed  to  misspell  the  names 
of  well-known  Western  artists  and  men  of  letters  ;  but  when 
Arabic  or  Persian  MSS.  are  described  in  their  catalogues,  no 
attempt  at  accuracy  appears  to  be  made.  The  compiler  of  the 
present  catalogue  speWs  the  name  of  Riza  .-Xbbasi,  about  whom 
more  has  been  written  than  about  any  other  Persian  painter, 
in  two  different  ways,  under  separate  headings.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Mughal  Emperors,  Shah  Jahan, 
appears  in  three  variants.  By  no  accepted  method  of  trans- 
literation can  the  name  of  the  painter  of  No.  59  be  read  as 
Bela,  and  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  guess  who 
Zfimed  Khan  (No.  68)  may  be.  Similar  Inaccuracies  occur  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  catalogue.  T.  W.  Arnold. 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  S:  Hodce  will  sell  on  Monday,  June 
7th,  and  the  two  following  days,  engravings  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  J.    P.    lleseltine,  comprising  fine  and  rare  examples  of 


the  Early  Italian  Masters,  engravings,  etchings  and  woodcuts 
from  German  and  Dutch  masters,  including  impressions  of 
high  quality  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  work  of  Albert 
Diirer,  French  engravings  of  the  i8th  century,  English  mezzo- 
tints, Turner's  Liber  Studioruna,  and  works  of  the  modern 
masters  of  etching  such  as  C.  Meryon,  A.  Zorn,  D.  Y.  Cam- 
eron,  etc. 

Me.  Lair-Dubreuil  will  sell  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit 
on  8,  9  and  10  June  the  third  part  of  the  collection  of  M.  A. 
Beurdeley,  comprising  pastels,  watercolours  and  drawings  of 
the  15th',  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  collection  of 
15th  and  i6th  century  drawings  (lots  1-54)  which  is  to  be  sold 
on  the  first  day,  includes  two  well-known  studies  by  Diirer, 
the  Young  Apostle  and  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
The  Italian  school  Is  represented  by  a  sheet  of  studies  by 
Pisanello  and  drawings  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Leonardo, 
Michaelangelo,  Titian,  and  Veronese.  This  part  of  the  sale 
also  includes  a  French  illumination  from  an  early  printed 
book  and  an  elaborate  miniature  of  the  Swabian  school.  The 
second  part  of  the  sale  (lots  55—359)  comprises  17th  and  i8th 
century  drawings  and  pastels,  and  Includes  a  portrait  by  \'an 
Dvck,  two  studies  for  pictures  and  other  drawings  by  Rubens, 
a  sketch  by  Rembrandt— The  Queen  of  Sheha—cov.s  by  Potter 
and  Cuyp,  and  studies  by  Jordaens,  Van  Ostade,  Hals,  Ruys- 
dael,  Wouwerman,  and  Van  de  Velde.  Among  the  French 
school  a  study  for  The  Baptism  of  Christ  by  Poussin.  three 
landscapes  bv  Claude  Lorrain,  portraits  by  Perronneau  and 
Lepicie,  and  drawings  by  Watteau  and  Fragonard  are  worthy 
of  mention. 

Rudolph  Lepke  will  sell  at  122  Potsdamer  Strasse,  Berlin, 
on  8,  9  and  10  June,  Herr  Eugen  v.  Wasserman's  collection 
of  i8th  century  pictures,  prints,  furniture,  and  objets  d'art, 
including  tapestries,  silver,  and  Meissen  and  Chinese  porcelain 
of  this  period.     Over  150  lots  are  illustrated  in  the  catalogue. 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell  at  34  and  35  New 
Bond  Street  on  9  and  10  June  autograph  letters,  MSS.  and 
printed  books,  including  early  Horae  and  other  illuminated 
MSS. 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &•  Hodge  will  sell  on  14  and  15  June 
Mr.  Christie  Miller's  collection  of  early  English  tales,  novels 
and  romances,  from  about  1510  onwards,  including  several 
unique  copies. 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell  on  22-25  June  the 
ninth  and  final  portion  of  the  Huth  Library.  The  illustrated 
catalogue  at  los.  6d.  Includes  eight  reproductions  of  specimen 
pages. 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  will  sell  on  June  28  and  four 
subsequent  days,  a  collection  of  plumbago,  pen  and  ink,  and 
coloured  pencil  drawings  and  miniatures,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Francis  Wellesley.  The  catalogue,  which  is  prepared  with 
great  care  and  well  illustrated,  comprises  no  fewer  than  874  lots 
and  Includes  a  large  number  of  examples  of  great  artistic  and 
historical  interest,  hardly  a  name  of  distinction  among  the 
masters  of  miniature  piiinting  being  missing  among  those 
represented   in  this  remarkable  collection. 
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ARCHITECTURE— 
Arabic  art  in  Egypt     31 
Influence   of  the   architect   on    English   fun 
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ARTISTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN— 

Baellieur  (Cornells  de).  Interio 
(Bromhead  &  Cutts) ;  Inter 
(Louvre)     293  ;  PI.   295 

Bandini  (Giovanni)  (attributed  to). 
Mus.'^     234 ;   PI.    244 

Bonnard.     Study  [M-C]     309;  PI.  311 

Bronzing.     Cosimo  I.  di  Medici  (Berlin)     218;  PI.  222 

Buffalmaco  (Buonamico).  Madonna  (Herbert  P.  Home 
Collection);  Madonna  (Mus(5e  des  Beaux  Arts,  Buda- 
pest) ;  5.  Francis  resuscitating  a  woman  (detail)  ;  S. 
Francis  honoured  by  a  citizen  of  Assist  (Ch.  S.  Fran- 
cesco, Assisi)  4  ;  PI.   5,  8 

Cezanne  (Paul).  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  wife  46;  PI.  47; 
Paysages  (Miss  Davies)  88 ;  PI.  89 ;  Bathing  women 
[M-C]     259  ;  PI.   258 

Claire  (Godefroid  de),  enamels  of  the  school  of  18,  128; 
PI.  20,  21,  129,   132 

CosiMO  (Piero  di).  Madonna  and  Child  (Dr.  S'nin)  ;  Virgin 
and  Child  with  S.  John  (National  Museum,  Stockholm) 
103 ;   PI.    102,   105 

Courbet  (Gustave).  L'atelier  de  Courbet  (Barbazanges  Gal- 
lery)    3;   PI.   2 

Daumier  (Honor^).     Le  Dejeuner  (Miss  Davies)     88  ;  PI.  92 

Derain  (Andr6).     Portrait  [M-C]     309;  PI.   311 

El  Greco.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  (National  Gallery) 
142;  PI.   143 

Epstein  (Jacob)  [M-C]  146;  PI.   147 

Gogh  (Vincent  van).     Les  Mas  au  bord  de  la  Mer 
ink.     157;    PI.    162 

Guardi.     The  papal   benediction  in    Venice     93 

Guglielmo   della    Porta   (attributed   to).     Latona 
children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  bronze  (V.-A.  Mu 


pen  and 
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with   her 
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Guys  (Constantin).     Attelage,  water  colour     157;  PI.   159 

Lamerie  (Paul  de).  Cruet  frame  and  sauce  ladle  (Lord 
Swaythling)     264;  PI.   268 

MiNO  DA  FiESOLE.  Bust  of  Diotisalvi  Neroni  (Louvre)  287  ; 
PI.   292 

MiRAK.  Game  of  Polo,  miniature  (M.  Claude  Anet)  316; 
PI.  307 

NiccoLO  (Lorenzo  di).  5.  Giovanni  Gualberto  and  hts  enemy 
before  the  crucifix  in  S.  Miniato  (Mr.  Raymond  Wyer) ; 
5.  Bartholomew  enthroned  and  four  scenes  from  his 
legend;  left  wing  of  an  altarpiece  (Mr.  Mason  F. 
Perkins)     72  ;   PI.   73,   76 

Perronneao  (Jean-Baptiste).  La  dame  de  Sorquainville 
(M.  David  Weill) ;  Mademoiselle  Huquier  (  Louvre) ; 
Madame  Desfriches,  mire  (Madame  Ratouis  de  Limay) ; 
Le  peintre  Oudry,  Le  sculpteur  Adam  I'aini  (Louvre') 
35;  P'-  37i  4''>  43-  ^^  duchesse  d'Ayen  (M.  David 
Weill);  Jaques-Gabriel  Huquier  (Andr^-Lazard  collec- 
tion) ;  Abraham  van  Robais  (Louvre)  ;  Portrait  of  a 
woman  (Armand  Mame  collection)  ;  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
(■Museum,  Tours)     65  ;   PI.   52,  67,  70 

PiSANELLO.      Drawing   (British   Museum)     305  ;   PI.   307 

PissARRO  (Camille).  Lever  de  soleil  i  Rouen  [M-C]  309 ; 
PI.  3" 


Redon    (Odilon).     Lithographs    from    I'Apocaiypse    and    La 

Tentation    de    S.    Antoine    (British    Museum)     269;    PI. 

271 .   274 
Rembrandt.     A    man   reading  a   book    (Cte.    de    Demandoix 

Dedons)     208 ;   PI.    209 
Renoir    (Auguste)    [M-C]   46.     ]eune   homme    et    jeune   fille 

(Miss  Davies)     88;  PI.  92.      Drawing  in   black   and  red 

chalk.   Portrait     146;    PI.    147 
Sechers  (HerculesY     5hi/iJ,  etching  (Dresden)     157;  PI.   159 
SEGONZ.AC  (Andr^  de).     Still-life  [U-C]    309;  PI.  311 
Sesshu.     Landscape,  kakemono  (Manshiun  Temple,   Kyoto) 

157;  PI.   162 
TiEPOLO  (G.   B.).     The  Israelites  gathering  in  manna  (Ash- 

molean   Museum,   Oxford)     207  ;  PI.  206 
Tintoret.     .4   man  in  armour  (Vienna)     218;  PI.   222 
Titian.     Giovanni  di  Medici  fUffizi  Gallery,  Florence);  The 

Emperor   Ferdinand  I   (Maximilian    Museum,   .\ugsburg) 

218;   PI.    222 
Toutin   (Henri).       A   miniature   (Wallace  collection)       180; 

PI.    181 
WlBERT.      Blessed   are     they    that    mourn,     engraved    copper 

plaque  (Minster  Church.  Aix-la-Chapelle)     18;  PI.  20,  21 
Wilson    (Richard).        On    Hounslow    Heath    (Capt.    Ford) ; 

Landscape   (Capt.    Ford) ;    View   in   the   Strada   Nomen- 

tana  (Capt.  Ford)     193  ;  PI.    195,   198 

authors- 
Arnold  (T.  W.).     Auctions    316  ;  PI.  307 
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[LETT]     202 
Notes  on  some  16th  and  17th  century  Italian  sculpture.     Eric 

Maclagan     234;   PI.,   238,  241,   244 
Odilon   Redon.     Claude   Roger-Marx     269;  PL,   271,   274 
Old  master  drawings  at  the  Twenty-one  Gallery  [M-C]     309  ; 

PI.,   311 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  goldsmith.     E.  Alfred  Jones     264  ;  PI.,  268 
A  Portrait  of   Isabeau  de   Bavi^re  [lett]     315 
Publications   Received— (Jan.)   none;  (Feb.)  100;   (March) 

154;   (April)  204;  (May)  260;  (June)  none. 
Recent  acquisitions  at  the   British  Museum     141 
Recent  sculpture  by  Jacob  Epstein  [M-C]     146 
Reviews— (Jan.)  45;  (Feb.)  none;  (March)  146;  (April)  200; 

(May)  255 
Books  on  collecting     201 
Dante.     Giovanni    Livi     200 

L'Estampe     Frani;aise.     Francois    Courboin     256 
Moslem    architecture  :   Its  Origins   and    Development.     G. 

T.    Rivoira   [art]      116 
Mus^  du  Louvre.       Collection     Paul  Gamier.       Gaston 

Migeon     aoo 
Ornamental  books    45 


La    Peinture   ancienne   au    Musi5e   Royale   des    Beaux-Arts 

d'Anvers.     Pol  de  Mont     146 
A   Record  of   European   Armour  and   Arms  through  Seven 
Centuries.     Sir  Guy   Francis  Laking.     Vol.   I  [art]  172 
Robbia    Heraldry.     Allan    Marquand     255 
Richard   Wilson   at   Brighton     193  ;    PI.,    195,    198 
The   Roman    tradition    in    Moslem    architecture  Martin    S. 

Briggs     116;   PL,   117,    120 
Seven    centuries   of   European    armour    and    arms.     S.    J. 
Camp     172;  PL,   175,    178,    181 
Sheffield  plate.     Henry  Newton  Veitch     211  ;  PL,  213,  aig 
Some  enamels  of  the  school  of  Godefroid  de  Claire.     H.   P. 

Mitchell     18;   PL,   20,  21,   128;   PL,   129,   132 
Some   parallels  between   Western   and   F"ar  Eastern  pictorial 

art     157;  PL,    156,  159,   162 
A   Stained   glass   panel    from    Landshut   in   the   V.-A.    Mus. 

Bernard   Rackham     105 ;   PL,    108 
Studies    in    Peruvian    textiles    II.     Cyril    G.    E.    Bunt     127, 

189;   PL,    126,   191 
Thomas   Boynton   [M-C]     94 

A  Tiepolo  for  Oxford.     Tancred  Borenius     207;  PL,  206 
Two  French  enamelled  watches  [lett]     49 
Two    tondos   by    Piero    di  Cosimo    in     Sweden.        Tancred 

Borenius     103;   PL,   102,   105 
A  Toutin  in  the  Wallace  Collection     180;  PL,  181 
An  Unknown   masterpiece  by   Rembrandt.   .Abraham  Bredius 
208;  PL,   209 


TEXTILES— 

Czech  embroidery     300;   PL,   304 
Peruvian   brocades   and   embroideries     127; 
PL,   191 
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